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At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  membership  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  League,  407  Carondelet  Street,  New  Orleans,  on  September  26th,  1935,  the  follow- 
ing officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  elected  to  serve  during  the  ensuing 
year: 


OFFICERS 


President 

First  Vice-President 

Second  Vice-President 

Third  Vice-President 

Fourth  Vice-President 

Fifth  Vice-President 

Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE 

R.  H.  CHADWICK 
JULES  GODCHAUX 
E.  N.  KEARNY 
STEPHEN  C.  MUNSON 
LEWIS  E.  MURRELL 
ROBERT  E.  LeBLANC 
LOUIS  J.  WILBERT 
ALBERT  LEVERT 
H.  LANGDON  LAWS 
C.  D.  KEMPER 


R.  L.  BAKER 
EDWARD  J.  GAY 
W.    F.   GILES 
WALLACE  KEMPER 
C.  J.  BOURG 
REGINALD  DYKERS 
FRANK  L.  BARKER 

COMMITTEE 

BRONIER  THIBAUT 
ROBERT  MORRISON 
A.  E.  ST.  MARTIN 
CHARLES  O'BRIEN 
JAMES  A.  LANIER 
GEORGE  GERMANY 
JOHN  J.  SHAFFER 
LEON  LANDRY 
DAVID  W.  PIPES,  JR. 
PERCY  A.  LEMANN 


The  gentlemen  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  comprise  10  cane  growers  and  10  proces- 
sors and  were  the  nominees  proposed  by  a  Nominating  Committee  of  three  growers  and  three  pro- 
cessors, appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  President  of  the  League  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions given  him  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  May  29th,  1935. 
The  motion  to  instruct  the  President  to  appoint  such  a  nominating  committee  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Jules  Godchaux  and  was  adopted  unanimously,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  by  the  meeting,  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  present  being  Messrs.  D.  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  E.  A.  Burguieres,  R.  L. 
Baker,  George  Billeaud,  Edward  J.  Gay,  Jules  Godchaux,  J.  W.  Jay,  E.  N.  Kearny,  C.  D.  Kemper, 
J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  Percy  A.  Lemann,  Stephen  C.    Munson,  E.  A.  Rainold  and  Frank  L.  Barker. 

Other  nominations  were  made  from  the  floor  without  restriction  but  all  such  nominees  failed 
of  election. 
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CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES: 

R.  L.  Baker,  Napoleonville,  La. 

President  of  the  League  and  Ex-Officio  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Jeanerette,  La. 

Chairman  Agricultural  Committee 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 

Chairman  Industrial  Committee 
Frank  L.  Barker,  Lockport,  La.  /^,  c 
Chairman  Finance  Committee 
C.  D.  Kemper,  Franklin,  La.  [l 
Chairman  Tariff  Committee 
H.  Langdon  Laws,  Cinclare,  La.N^* 
Chairman  Legislative  Committee 
J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Chairman  Freight  Rate  Committee 

Percy  A.  Lemann,  Donaldsonville,  La. 

Chairman  Membership  Committee 

J.  W.  Jay,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee 

Members  of  the  League  desiring  action  on,  or  informa- 
tion on,  any  subject  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  League  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  which  it  seems  to  appertain. 

Annual  Address  of  President  R.  H. 

Chad  wick  Submitted  at  the  13  th 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 

Sugar  Cane  League,  September 

26,  1935 

GENTLEMEN:— 

At  the  completion  of  my  second  and  final 
term  as  President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  address  you  at  our 
Annual  meeting  today. 

During  my  term  of  office  the  past  two  years, 
our  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry,  as  you  know, 
has  operated  under  conditions  so  vastly  differ- 
ent from  anything  previously  known  in  the 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its  existence  that 
to  attempt  to  measure  our  progress  during  that 
time  by  any  ordinary   standards   is  impossible. 

While  we  and  our  predecessors  of  genera- 
tions past  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
the  development,  upbuilding,  and  expansion 
of  our  industry  dependent  only  on  such  things 


as  the  weather,  the  soil,  our  skill  as  agricul- 
turists, the  maintenance  of  adequate  tariffs 
and  close  devotion  of  mind  and  body  to  our 
chosen  tasks,  we  have  during  the  past  two 
years  found  ourselves  subjected  to  a  new  eco- 
nomic conception  which  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  is  sometimes  called  a  "planned  econ- 
omy." 

Because  of  the  regimentation  under  which 
we  now  conduct  our  affairs,  and  I  do  not  use 
the  word  "regimentation"  in  any  obnoxious 
sense,  the  history  of  our  industry  during  my 
terms  as  President  of  the  League  has  not  been 
a  story  of  what  we  had  the  ability  and  desire 
to  accomplish  but  rather  of  what  we  have  been 
permitted  to  accomplish. 

Whether  there  will  ever  come  a  time  when 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  will 
stand  secure  on  a  platform  of  patriotic  sup- 
port and  appreciation  and  be  able  to  devote 
ail  the  brains  and  energies  of  those  engaged 
in  it  to  the  attainment  of  its  industrial  and 
agricultural  perfection  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
such  a  condition  must  continue  and,  given  such 
a  feeling  of  security  from  without,  the  strides 
we  would  make  economically,  scientifically, 
and  profitably,  would  be  astonishing.  Cer- 
tainly however  no  such  time  has  yet  come  and 
the  only  course  open  to  us  now  is  to  hold  our- 
selves compact,  organized,  and  on  the  alert  to 
meet  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  problems  of 
the  present  and   future. 

To  those  of  our  members  on  various  com- 
mittees, who  have  been  frequently  called  upon 
and  have  given  unselfishly  of  their  time,  abil- 
ity, and  energy  in  trying  to  cope  with  the  many 
puzzling  situations  that  have  developed,  I 
know  you  all  share  with  me  a  sincere  feeling 
of  gratitude. 

Referring  to  the  more  normal  activities  of 
our  organization,  we  have  fully  maintained 
the  pleasant  relationship  with  our  Federal  and 
State  experiment  stations  in  the  development 
of  new  varieties  of  cane,  the  control  of  injuri- 
ous insects  and  diseases,  and  as  these  activities 
permit  us  to  attain  the  yields  and  quotas  to 
which  we  are  presently  confined  with  less 
expense,  less  labor,  and  less  risk  and  anxiety 
from  adverse  weather  conditions,  this  work 
continues  of  great  importance,  which  impor- 
tance will  expand  as  our  quotas  will  increase, 
as  we  have  every  confidence  they  will.  There- 
fore, to  all  of  the  Federal  and  State  workers 
who  have  cooperated  in  these  important  de- 
velopments we  owe  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Our  efforts  in  selling  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  last  season,  were 
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successful,  and  negotiations  for  a  like  accom- 
plishment are  under  way  for  the  present 
season. 

Activities  to  secure  more  favorable  freight 
rates  and  in  defending  our  industry  against 
attempts  to  impose  unfavorable  ^tes,  have 
continued. 

The  importance  of  this  work  is  more  clearly 
outlined  when  it  is  considered,  as  was  recently 
pointed  out  to  us,  that  the  actual  weight  of 
sugar  cane  and  the  products  thereof  trans- 
ported annually  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  area 
exceeds  in  weight  that  of  the  entire  cotton 
crop  of  the  whole  United  States. 

The  League  fairly  and  equitably  distributed 
the  released  varieties  of  cane — CP  28/11  and 
CP  28/19 — last  season,  and  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  distributing  the  newly  released 
variety,   CP   29/320. 

Washington,  during  the  time  under  discus- 
sion, has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  our  activi- 
ties and  our  Washington  office  has  in  no  simi- 
lar period  of  time  had  to  deal  with  so  many 
and  so  important  matters.  We  have  printed  in 
the  Sugar  Bulletin,  and  circulated  among  mem- 
bers, a  great  deal  of  informative  and  instruc- 
tive material.  It  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  me  that  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
practically  doubled  its  membership.  The  paid 
membership  (1935  dues  paid  in  full)  is  now 
6,232,  the  largest  since  its  organization  thir- 
teen years  ago,  and  its  financial  condition  is 
sound. 
RjyZy  During  my  term  of  office,  I  have  had  the 
loyal  support  and  cooperation  of  our  Executive 
Committee  and  of  all  our  officers.  In  what 
we  have  accomplished  the  predominant  credit 
must  go  to  them.  For  your  consideration  and 
generosity  in  having  honored  me  for  two  terms 
with  the  high  office  which  I  am  now  about  to 
vacate  I  wish  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  and  from  now  on,  as  a  private  in 
the  ranks  of  our  Organization,  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  merit  your  confidence  and  good  will. 


New  Sugar  Exchange  Formed 

Some  months  ago  we  published  in  the  Sugar 
Bulletin  the  fact  that  the  organization  of  a  new  sugar 
exchange  was  in  contemplation,  the  movement  being 
backed  by  the  sugar  producers  of  Louisiana  who  felt 
that  such  an  institution  was  necessary  to  properly 
take  care  of  the  important  commercial  or  marketing 
end  of  their  business. 

!  On  September  26,  1935,  this  movement  took  defi- 
nite form,  a  meeting  being  held  and  a  charter,  which 
had  been  previously  prepared  under  the  proper  legal 
supervision,  being  signed  and  attested,  thus  making 
the   new   sugar   exchange   which   bears   the   na^me."  p| /,,• 


The   Sugar  Exchange  of  Louisiana,   a  corporate  real- 
ity.   A   meeting   will   be    held   October   9th    at   which 
officers    will    be    elected    and    all    details    settled    for 
getting  under  way   and,  doing  business.    Rooms   will 
be    rented    in    the    business    center    of    New    Orleans. 
The  Sugar  Exchange  of  Louisiana,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  personnel  of  its  initial  membership,  will  reflect 
the  interests  and  atmosphere  of  the  sugar  producers 
of   Louisiana    as    truly    and    accurately   as   they   were 
reflected   by  the  old   Louisiana    Sugar   and  Rice   Ex- 
change fifty-one  years   ago  when   it  was  first  organ- 
ized.   A   partial    list   of   the   charter   members   of  the 
new  sugar  exchange  is  as  follows: 
H.  P.  Williams,  Patterson,  La, 
Estate   E.   G.   Robichaux,   Thibodaux,  La. 
E.  G.  Robichaux  Co.,  Ltd.,  Labadieville,  La. 
J.  Supple's  Sons   Planting   Co.,   Bayou   Goula,  La. 
Blanchard    Planting    Co.,  Ltd.,   Tallieu,   La. 
Raymond  Waguespack,  Vacherie,  La. 
Clarence  J.  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La. 
Dugas   &   LeBlanc,  Ltd.,   Paincourtville,  La. 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons  L.  &  S.  Co.,  Plaquemine,  La. 
vSan  Francisco   P.  &  M.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lions,  La. 
Meeker  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Meeker,  La. 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.,   Franklin,   La. 

M.  J.   Kahao,   Kahns,   La. 

Glenvvood  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Napoleonville,  La. 
Ruth  Sugar  Company,  Inc.,  Breaux  Bridge,   La. 
W.  P.   Foster,  Franklin,  La. 
W.    D.    Haas,   Bunkie,   La. 
Billeaud   Sugar   Factory,   Broussard,   La. 
Slack  Bros.,  Inc.,  Rosedale,  La. 
E.  J.  Caire,  Edgard,  La. 
Erath  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Erath,  La. 
Youngsville   Sugar   Co.,  Inc.,   Youngsville,  La. 
Cora-Texas   Mfg.    Co.,   Inc.,   White    Castle,   La. 
Valentine   Sugars,  Inc.,  Whitney   Bank  Bidg.,  New  Orleans 
Smedes  Bros.,  Inc.,  Cade  La- 
Estate  E.  J.  Gay  Pltg.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Plaquemine,  La. 
Helvetia  Sugar  Cooperative,   Inc.,   Central,  La. 
Levert-St.  John,  Inc.,  823  Perdido  St.,  New  Orleans 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Soniat,  Maritime  Bidg.,  New   Orleans 
Vida  Sugars,  Inc.,  Loreauville,  La. 
Harry   L.   Laws    &    Company,   American   Bank    Bidg.,   New 

Orleans 
Southcoast    Corporation,    Canal    Bank    Bidg.,    New    Orleans 
Mente   &   Company,  Inc.,  Q.   &   C.   Bidg.,  New   Orleans 
Bemis   Bros.   Bag   Co.,   330   Notre    Dame   St.,    New   Orleans 
Werthan  Bag  Corporation,  303  Thalia  Street,  New  Orleans 
Fulton  Bag   &    Cotton   Mills,   110U  S.  Peters  St.,  New  Orleans 
Chas.  Wiggin  &  Son,  Baiter  Bidg.,  New  Orleans 
Leo  Caferio,  Donaldsonville,  La. 

B.  T.  Manard  Molasses  Co.,  816  Howard  Av.,  New  Orleans 
W.  H.  Edgar  &  Son,  Inc.,  Maritime  Bidg.,  New  Orleans 
H.  L.  Laws,  American  Bank  Bidg.,  New  Orleans 

E.  A.   Rainold,  Nola  Bidg.,  New   Orleans 

E.  A.  Rainold,  Jr.,  Nola  Bidg.,  New  Orleans 
L.  E.  Robichaux,  Nola  Bidg.,  New  Orleans 

J.   R.   Keen,   La.   Sugar   &   Rice   Exch.   Bidg.,   New   Orleans 
George  H.  Magner,  237   Decatur  St.,  New   Orleans 
Reneaud   Moustier,  823  Perdido  St.,  New  Orleans 
LeBourgeois   Brokerage   Co.,  823   Perdido   St.,   New   Orleans 
J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  Jr.,  823  Perdido  St.,  New  Orleans 

F.  W.   Kopler,  823  Perdido  St.,  New  Orleans 

Charles    C.    Brown,    Masonic    Temple    Bidg.,    New    Orleans 

G.  Cabiro,  500  Bourbon  St.,  New  Orleans 

Colonial   Sugar    Co.    (J.    M.    Steele),    Whitney    Bidg.,    New 

Orleans 
R.  M.  Murphy,  Whitney  Bidg.,  New  Orleans 

C.  A.  Farwell,  Whitney  Bidg.,  New  Orleans 

Gay,  Sullivan  &   Company,  Inc.,   207   N.   Peters   St.,   New 

Orleans 
Tally-Ho,  Inc.,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 
J.  H.  Kepper,  Hibernia  National  Bank,  New  Orleans 
W.  W.  Sutcliffe,  Jr.,  Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans 
John  M.   Caffery,   Franklin,   La. 
Illinois    Central    System    Railroad,    Hibernia    Bank    Bldgv 

New   Orleans 
Charles    de    B.    Claiborne,    Whitney    National    Bank,    New 

Orleans 
B.  D.  Collins,  208  Conti  St.,  New  Orleans 
Alma  Plantation  Co.,  Inc.,  Lakeland,  La- 
American  Molasses  Co.  of  La.,  Inc.,  Pere  Marquette  Bidg., 
Qfl       New  Orleans 
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Text  of  the  Legislation  the  Govern- 
ment Balked  At 

HOUSE   BILL   No.   21 
By  Mr.  Burke 

AN  ACT 
To  preserve  and  protect  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  by  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  providing 
that  no  governmental  agency,  including  corpora- 
tions with  corporate  authority  only  as  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  established 
by  the  Congress  or  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  any  law  or  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  Lmited  States,  and  no 
officer,  agent,  or  employee  thereof,  shall  exercise 
in  this  State  any  power  not  delegated  to  the  LTnited 
States  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
reserved  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  expend  any  public 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  by  the 
Congress,  in  the  exercise  or  attempted  exercise  of 
any  such  power,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  this  Act. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana,  That  no  governmental  agency,  including 
corporations  with  corporate  authority  only  as  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  or  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  any  law  or 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  officer,  agent  or  employee  thereof,  shall  exercise 
in  this  State  any  power  not  delegated  to  the  LTnited 
States  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
reserved  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  expend  any  public  funds 
appropriated  or  made  available  by  the  Congress,  in 
the  exercise  or  attempted  exercise  of  any  such  power. 
_  Section  2.  That  any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $100.00  or  more  than  $1,000.00  and 
imprisoned  in  the  parish  jail  for  not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  twelve  months. 

Section  3.  The  Legislature  declares  that,  as  the 
lawful  Representatives  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  it  enacts  this  legislation  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  powers  reserved  to  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  the  people  thereof  by  the  Tenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Opinion  of  Attorney  General  Porterie 

Sept.  13,  1935. 
Mr.  Marcel  J.  Voorhies, 
c/o  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Dear  Sir: 

Replying  to  your  request  relative  to  the  effect  of 
the  provisions  of  House  Bill  No.  21,  just  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  you  are  advised  that, 
in  our  opinion,  the  provisions  of  said  House  Bill  No. 
21  do  not  extend  to  any  sugar  cane  production  ad- 
justment contract  which  was  entered  into  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  prior  to  twelve  o'clock 
noon  of  October  1st,  1935,  the  time  that  said  House 
Bill  No.  21  will  take  effect  as  law. 

The  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
serves to  the  State  of  Louisiana  all  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States.  Section  10  of  Article 
1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  LTnited  States  provides 
that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contract. 

This  is  an  outright  prohibition  to  the  States.  Sec- 
tion 15  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana 
also  prohibits  the  Legislature  from  passing  any  law 
impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts  or  divesting 
vested  rights.  Therefore,  the  State  of  Louisiana 
would  have  no  authority  to  pass  any  law  that  would 
impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract  entered  into 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  law. 
Very  truly  yours, 

GASTON  L.  PORTERIE, 

Attorney  General 


AAA  Concentrating  on  Louisiana 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

Washington,   Sept.   26,    1935. 

Recent  weeks  have  been  filled  with  hectic  days  for 
the  Louisiana  sugar  program.  Further  postponements 
of  action  and  decisions  regarding  major  problems  for 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  have  not  yet  elimi- 
nated the  uncertainties  which  we  have  been  suffering 
this  summer. 

We  have  been  trying  to  expedite  the  mailing  of 
checks  to  Louisiana  to  cover  the  1934  final  payment 
and  the  1935  advance  payment.  There  is  no  point 
in  discussing  here  the  various  causes  of  delay,  be- 
cause progressively  as  one  has  been  removed  another 
has    appeared    to    extend    the    period    of    uncertainty 
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and  waiting.  In  this  connection  we  submit  herewith 
a  statement  as  of  September  23  rd  showing  the  ad- 
ministrative progress  towards  proof  of  compliance  on 
the  part  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  growers. 

Com-  Per  Cent 

Com-  pliance  Sent 

Parish                    Con-  pliance  Forms  To 

tracts  Forms  SentTo  Wash- 

Rec'd  Washington  ington 

Ascension 540  353  32  60.0 

Assumption 325  290  28  88.9 

Avoyelles 259  232  220  84.9 

East  Baton  Rouge..       83  72  68  81.9 

Iberia 1132  985  946  83.5 

Iberville 314  197  195  62.1 

Lafayette 1177  614  517  43.9 

Lafourche 815  753  734  90.0 

Pointe  Coupee 731  636  568  77.7 

Rapides 119  0  0  0 

St.  Charles 88  60  53  60.2 

St.  James 185  127  112  60.5 

St.  John 152  91  80  52.6 

St.  Landry 254  238  230  90.5 

St.  Martin 1158  426  363  31.3 

St.  Mary 461  400  392  85.0 

Terrebonne 447  414  408  91.2 

Vermilion 1072  774  182  16.9 

West  Baton  Rouge.     150  109  86  57.3 

Total 9462  6771  5767  60.9 

The  difference  between  Compliance  Forms  received 
and  Compliance  Forms  Sent  to  Washington,  repre- 
sents 1004  contracts  on  which  actual  compliance  is 
not  shown  by  acreage  measurements,  which  means 
that  for  this  or  other  reasons  such  contracts  must 
await  actual  deliveries  of  sugarcane  to  the  factory 
before  compliance  will  be  established  and  benefit 
payments  issued. 

Of  interest  to  all  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana 
will  be  the  following  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  benefit  payments  which  have  been  made  on  Lou- 
isiana sugarcane  up  to  September  10,  1935: 
Louisiana  Sugarcane  Benefit  Payments  as  of 
September  10,  1935 

Parish  Checks  Amount 

Ascension 656     $         85,077.50 

Assumption 407  397,045.50 

Avoyelles 345  53,753.80 

East  Baton  Rouge 67  58,446.00 

Iberia 2154  297,251.11 

Iberville 564  294,798.90 

Lafayette 2448  153,869.84 

Lafourche 1138  375,973.20 

Pointe  Coupee 1070  146,786.29 

Rapides 134  36,600.50 

St.  Charles 107  23,613.50 

St.  James 187  140,861.20 

St.  John  The  Baptist 186  133,273.20 

St.  Landry 633  33,879.30 

St.  Martin 2357  145,117.42 

St.  Mary 624  257,125.80 

Terrebonne 416  293,294.30 

Vermilion 1838  128,870.80 

West  Baton  Rouge 306  176,931.00 

GRAND  TOTAL— SUGARCANE-   15637    $  3,232,569.16 
At   this   writing  the    instructions   in   the   AAA   still 
are  not  to  issue  any  checks  to  Louisiana  pending  a 
study  of  Act  21   of  the  Louisiana  Legislature   which 
becomes  law  on  October  1,   1935.    Similar  instructions 
have  been  given  not  to  proceed  further  with  the  syrup 
program  in  Louisiana.    Congressmen  Sandlin,  Montet 
and  Sanders  have  interviewed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
Assistant   Chemist,    formerly    with    the    New   York 
Sugar  Trade  Laboratory  wishes  position  either  in 
Louisiana  or  tropics  for  coming  season.  References. 
Address,  A-l,  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
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culture  and  the  Administrator  of  the  AAA  with  re- 
gard to  this  situation  and  have  received  some  assur- 
ances indicating  that  the  AAA  programs  will  be  con- 
tinued in  Louisiana,  provided  that  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives  them  an  opinion 
stating  that  there  are  no  legal  reasons  for  halting 
these  programs  because  of  the  action  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature.  A  decision  in  this  regard  is  expected 
momentarily  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  should 
the  decision  be  favorable,  checks  will  be  issued  to 
Louisiana  immediately  thereafter  in  such  number  as 
represents  the  compliance  forms  received  in  Washing- 
ton which  pass  audit. 

Congressman  Montet  also  had  conferences  with  Mr. 
J.  B.  Hutson,  Director  of  the  Sugar  Section,  and  his 
staff,  with  regard  to  an  immediate  decision  on  the 
fair  price  to  be  paid  for  sugarcane  under  the  Pur- 
chase Contract  for  1935.  The  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  continues  to  stand  on 
the  compromise  suggestions  contained  in  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Percy  Lemann  and  Mr.  Leon  Landry 
on  behalf  of  the  growers,  and  approved  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
Kemper  and  Mr.  Frank  Barker  on  behalf  of  the 
processors.  Congressman  Montet  was  promised  an 
early  decision  in  this  regard,  when  he  impressed  upon 
the  officials  the  importance  of  allowing  the  growers 
and  processors  in  Louisiana  to  know  on  what  basis 
cane  will  be  paid  for  during  the  forthcoming  grinding 
season,  which  will  begin  in  some  factory  areas  within 
a  very  few  days. 

The  determination  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations made  thereon  by  the  Sugar  Section, 
are  not  being  divulged  in  advance  of  an  official  press 
release  thereon.  The  trend  of  the  last  conversations 
was  that  the  1933  contract  basis  will  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tentative  determination  announced 
by  the  Secretary  on  August  29th.  Should  this  be 
done,  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  grower  to  ascertain 
from  his  records  or  the  records  of  the  factory,  the 
exact  basis  that  was  used  in  his  individual  case  for  the 
purchase  of  sugarcane  during  the  grinding  season  of 
1933.  This  presents  the  prospect  of  interesting  prob- 
lems in  administration. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  at  this  time  about  the 
penalties  on  excess  cane  is  that  Congressman  Montet 
has  received  assurances  there  will  be  an  amelioration 
in  the  regulations  in  so  far  as  they  concern  the  co- 
operating growers.  How  this  is  to  be  done  remains 
to  be  officially  determined,  but  there  is  encourage- 
ment to  be  had  in  the  knowledge  that  the  regulations 
which  imposed  $2  and  #3  penalties  may  be  rendered 
less  burdensome  in  the  case  of  those  growers  who  are 
cooperating  towards  the  success  of  the  sugar  program 
in  Louisiana. 

It  is  evident  that  the  visit  to  Washington  of  the 
Congressmen  was  opportune  and  we  hope  will  be 
successful  in  securing  satisfactory  results  with  regard 
to  each  of  the  various  problems  above  discussed. 
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New  Sugar  Exchange  Organized 


Under  the  corporate  name  of  "The  Cane  Products  Trade  Association"  a  new  sugar  ex- 
change came  formally  into  existence  on  October  9th.  Its  purpose  is  the  carrying  on  of  the 
commercial  or  marketing  end  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  industry  and  in  accordance  with  its  best  traditions. 
As  some  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  producers  in  Louisiana  took  part  as  incorporators,  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  other  individuals  and  firms  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  business,  it  is  obvious  that  the  demand  for  an  institution  of  this  character  was 
too  large  and  insistent  to  go  unsatisfied. 

The  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors  elected  at  the  organization  meeting  are  all  men  who 
are  holding  positions  of  conspicuous  importance  and  responsibility  in  the  sugar  business  of 
Louisiana  and  the  new  exchange  starts  its  career  under  the  very  best  auspices  so  far  as  the 
type  of  personnel  that  composes  it  and  that  will  guide  it  is  concerned.  It  will  make  and  issue 
quotations  and  'will  function  in  the  most  complete  way  as  a  sugar  exchange  specializing  in 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

The  President  of  The  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  is  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Billeaud,  a  large  sugar 
manufacturer  in  Lafayette  Parish.  The  first  Vice-President  is  Mr.  Richard  M.  Murphy,  of  the 
sugar  producing  firm  of  Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc.  The  second  Vice-President  is  Hon.  Edw.  J. 
Gay,  whose  plantation  and  sugar  factory  in  Iberville  Parish  is  one  of  the  ancestral  landmarks 
of  that  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Wallace  C.  Kemper  of  Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.,  in  St.  Mary  Parish  is 
Treasurer  and  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Dykers,  a  young  man  very  widely  known  among  those  engaged  in 
the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana,  is  Secretary. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  Messrs.  W.  A.  Sullivan,  J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  E.  A. 
Rainold,  Henry  Martin,  Charles  Farwell,  E.  J.  Caire,  Louis  J.  Wilbert,  Harry  M.  Row,  Dr.  R.  O. 
Young,  George  H.  Magner,  B.  T.  Manard,  D.  Thibaut,  John  G.  Taussig,  Dr.  W.  D.  Haas,  V.  L. 
Caldwell,  Jr.,  Maurice  Himel  and  C.  F.  Dahlberg. 

The  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  will  no  doubt  quickly  attract  to  it  all  the  elements  in 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  that  feel  the  need  of  an  active,  high  grade  commercial  organization 
of  this  character  here  in  which  the  interest  and  welfare  of  local  sugar  and  molasses  and  syrup 
will  be  paramount. 

The  Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  has  acquired  handsome  quarters  in  the  heart  of 
the  financial  section  of  New  Orleans  at  822  Perdido  Street,  Perdido  Building,  on  the  ground  floor. 
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CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES: 

R.  L.  Baker,  Napoleonville,  La. 

President  of  the  League  and  Ex-Officio  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Jeanerette,  La. 

Chairman  Agricultural  Committee 

David  VV.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 

Chairman  Industrial  Committee 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Lockport,  La. 

Chairman  Finance  Committee 

C.  D.  Kemper,  Franklin,  La. 
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Members  of  the  League  desiring  action  on,  or  informa- 
tion on,  any  subject  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  League  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  which  it  seems  to  appertain. 

The  Latest  From  Washington 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  12,  1935. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  prospect  is  that  the 
price-  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  be  revised  so  that  the  1935  Louisiana  Sugarcane 
Purchase  Contract  will  provide  for  the  payment  of 
#1.00  per  ton  to  the  cent  when  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
is  3%  cents  per  pound;  that  the  price  will  be  #1.03 
per  ton  to  the  cent  when  the  price  of  raw  sugar  is 
v "■  t  cents  per  pound  and  above;  that  the  price  will 
be  97  cents  per  ton  to  the  cent  when  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  is  3  '  i  cents  per  pound;  that  the  price  will  be 
94  cents  per  ton  to  the  cent  when  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  is  3  cents  per  pound;  and  that  the  price  will 
I"-  '->1  cents  pei'  ton  to  the  cent  when  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  is  2;,')  cents  and  below  per  pound.  It  may 
also  provide  that  the  premium  of  7/10  of  one  cent 
for  each  1/10  per  cent,  of  sucrose  shall  be  paid  be- 
ginning at  12'/;  sucrose  or  the  standard  cane  per  cent, 
of  sucrose  contained  in  the  1933  contract,  whichever 
is   lower. 

The  regulations  covering  the  revision  of  Ruling  3 
with  reference  to  penalties  on  excess  cane,  by  which 
the  fanner  will  have  the  option  of  having  his  excess 
cane  charged    against    his    1936   production    allotment. 
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have  been  prepared  and  are  going  through  channels 
to  receive  the  approval  of  higher  officials  and  the 
signature  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in  Washington  on  Octo- 
ber 11th  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Florida 
Sugarcane  Production  Adjustment  Contract  for  1936, 
which  was  attended  by  your  representative,  and  it 
developed  that  the  Sugar  Section  has  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  offering  one  contract  to  cover  the  con- 
tinental United  States  cane  area.  A  rough  draft  of 
such  proposal  is  reproduced  in  another  part  of  the 
Sugar  Bulletin.  Your  attention  is  specifically  invited 
to  Section  2  which  would  make  the  offer  cover  the 
crop  years  1936,  1937,  1938,  1939,  subject  to  termina- 
tion by  the  growers  at  the  end  of  any  contract  year, 
or  to  suspension  or  termination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  provisions  of  this  contract 
are  improved  in  many  particulars,  reflective  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
and  it  is  our  hope  that  in  the  course  of  informal  dis- 
cussions additional  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments  may  be  accepted  by  the  AAA. 

Of  greatest  individual  interest  at  this  time  is  the 
receipt  of  checks  by  growers  for  the  1934  final  pay- 
ment and  the  1935  advance  payment.  Up  to  date 
2347  checks  have  been  mailed  to  Louisiana  and  addi- 
tional checks  are  in  the  course  of  mailing.  Having 
his  check  in  his  own  hands  is  the  best  proof  of  per- 
formance for  any  grower,  but  to  those  whose  checks 
have  not  yet  been  received,  there  is  encouragement  in 
the  following  statement  which  shows  that  the  "gentle 
rain  of  checks"  is  beginning  to  fall  in  the  cane  fields 
of   Louisiana: 


AMOUNT 

$  36,048.15 

123,882.51 

37,465.96 

2,701.82 

143,471.50 

194,598.39 

68,334.39 

32,201.90 

74,963.24 

95.84 

67,184.31 

126,899.26 

22,373.25 

73,012.35 

49,582.34 

1,961.61 

92,026.29 
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St.    John 
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St.     Mary 

ins 

Terrebonne 
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Vermilion 

L2 

West    Baton    Rouge 

69 

2347 

$1,146,803.11 


Flash! 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  14,  1935. 
Correction  order  on  price  determination  for 
Cane  Purchase  Contract  officially  signed  this 
morning  providing  merely  for  103  price  on  3% 
cents  and  above  and  91  price  on  2%  cents  and 
below.  Otherwise  price  determination  remains 
same. 

C.  J.  BOURG 
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Louisiana— Florida  1936-37-38-39 
Production  Adjustment  Contract 

Below  we  print  a  rough  draft  of  a  proposed  Louisi- 
ana-Florida 1936-37-38-39  Production  _  Adjustment 
Contract,  which  was  tentatively  submitted  at  the 
Public  Hearing  held  in  Washington  October  11th  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Florida  contract. 

We  are  informed  that  we  should  now  disregard 
entirely  the  previous  rough  draft  submitted  by  the 
Sugar  Section  (which  was  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
September  1st  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin),  on  which 
there  was  some  discussion  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Baton  Rouge  on   September  4th. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  some  very  consider- 
able changes   in   the   proposed   contract. 

We  are  told  that  we  will  be  given  a  chance  to  go 
over  this  contract  with  the  Sugar  Section  informally 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
or  offered  for  signing  in  Louisiana.  In  the  meantime 
there  are  several  blank  spaces  in  the  contract  which 
must  be  filled  in  by  the  Sugar  Section  before  we  can 
intelligently  determine  what  they  are  offering  us. 


(This   Is   a    Tentative    Contract   for   Discussion   Pur- 
poses Only  and  Does  Not  Constitute  a 
Commitment  upon  Either  Party) 

LOUISIANA-FLORIDA    SUGARCANE    PRODUCTION 
ADJUSTMENT    CONTRACT 

(Pursuant   to    and   in  Order  to    Effectuate   the    Purpose   of 

the    Agricultural    Adjustment    Act,    Approved 

May    12,    1933,    as   amended) 

Part  I. — General  Provisions 
SECTION  I.  Offer  of  Operator.  The  undersigned 
operator  of  the  farm  described  in  section  16  hereof 
(referred  to  herein  as  the  "farm")  hereby  offers  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  (referred  to  herein  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") upon  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter 
set  forth  in  this  Sugarcane  Production  Adjustment 
Contract  (referred  to  herein  as  the  "contract").  Any 
and  all  regulations  and  administrative  rulings  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Secretary  relating  to  1936-1939  Sugarcane  Production 
Adjustment  Contracts  are  and  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  operator  as  fully  and  effectively  as  if  set  forth 
herein  in  full.  The  placing  of  the  Secretary's  accept- 
ance of  this  offer  in  the  regular  course  of  mailing, 
addressed  to  the  operator  at  the  address  shown  in 
part  VIII  hereof,  shall  cause  this  offer  to  become  a 
binding  contract  between  the  operator  and  the  Sec- 
retary. 

SECTION  2.  Period  of  Contract.  This  contract 
shall  be  effective  for  the  crop  years  1936,  1937,  1938, 
and  1939  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "contract 
years"),  subject,  however,  to  termination  pursuant  to 
section  13  or  to  termination  or  suspension  as  follows: 

(a)  The  operator  may  terminate  this  contract  at 
the  end  of  any  contract  year  by  executing  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  Secretary,  through  the  office  of  the 
county  agent  in  the  county  in  which  the  farm  is  lo- 
cated (or  through  the  Sugar  Section  in  those  counties 
where  there  is  no  county  agent),  a  notice  of  termina- 
tion of  a  prescribed  form  not  later  than  July  1  of 
such  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  suspend  the  operation -of 
this  contract  with   respect   to   any   contract  year   by 


proclamation  made  not  later  than  August  1  of  the 
preceding  contract  year.  Unless  terminated  by  the 
operator  or  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  13, 
2(a)  or  2(c),  or  unless  further  suspended  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  this  section  2(b),  this 
contract  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  during 
the  remainder  of  the  period  thereof  following  the 
year  or  years  with  respect  to  which  it  may  have  been 
suspended. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  this  contract  at 
the  end  of  any  contract  year  by  proclamation  made 
not  later  than  August  1  of  such  year. 

If  this  contract  is  terminated  or  suspended  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  section  2,  the  operator 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  payment  under  this  con- 
tract for  any  contract  year  which  succeeds  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  termination  or  during  which  the 
contract  is  suspended,  but  upon  proof  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  full  performance  of  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  contract  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract year  which  precedes  the  effective  date  of  such 
termination  or  suspension  shall  be  entitled  to  receive, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  11  and  13  and 
applicable  regulations  or  administrative  rulings,  pay- 
ment for  each  such  preceding  contract  year. 

SECTION  3.  Membership  in  the  Association.  The  op- 
erator hereby  applies  for,  and  is  granted  membership 
in  the  Parish  Sugarcane  Production  Control  Associa- 
tion of  the  parish  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
farm  covered  by  this  contract  is  located,  or  in  the 
Florida  Production  Control  Association,  and  agrees 
to  be  bound  by  the  articles,  by-laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations of  such  association. 

Part  II — Performance  by  Operator 
The  Operator  Agrees: 

SECTION  4.   Acreage  and  Production  Adjustment. 

(a)  To  limit  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  on  the  farm 
and  the  quantity  of  sugarcane  marketed  therefrom 
in  each  contract  year  to  not  more  than  the  acreage 
allotment  and  the  production  allotment  respectively 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  such  year  pursuant  to 
section  12. 

(b)  To  limit  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  seed  on 
the  farm  to  not  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  acreage 
allotment  of  the  farm  unless  the  Secretary  approved 
a  larger  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  seed  for  the  farm. 

(c)  To  dispose,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  direct,  of  all  sugarcane  grown  on  this  farm  in 
any  contract  year  which  is  in  excess  of  the  produc- 
tion allotment  for  this  farm  for  such  year. 

SECTION  5.  Number  and  Acreage  of  Share-Ten- 
ants and  Share-Croppers.  Not  to  reduce  in  any  con- 
tract year,  except  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary, (a)  the  number  of  share-tenants  and  share- 
croppers engaged  in  growing  sugarcane  on  this  farm 
below  the  number  so  engaged  in  1934,  or  (b)  the 
percentage  of  the  total  acreage  of  sugarcane  grown 
on  this  farm  by  share-tenants  or  share-croppers  below 
the  percentage  of  the  total  acreage  of  sugarcane 
grown  on  this  farm  by  share-tenants  and  share-crop- 
pers in   1934. 

SECTION  6.     Labor  Conditions. 

(a)  Not  to  employ,  nor  to  suffer  nor  permit  the 
employment  of,  by  any  other  person,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  production,  cultivation,  and/or  har- 
vesting of  sugarcane  on  this  farm,  any  child  under  the 
age  of  14  years,  except  a  member  of  his  own  imme- 
diate family,  whether  for  gain  to  such  child  or  any 
other  person;  and  he  agrees  not  to  so  employ  or  per- 
mit such  employment  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of 
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C.  P.  29-320 

SEED  CANE 
AVAILABLE 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
still  has  available  for  distribution 
to  applicants  a  limited  quantity  of 
C.  P.  29-320  seed  cane  in  the  fol- 
lowing   localities: 

DONALDSONVILLE  NEIGHBORHOOD 
BUNKIE    NEIGHBORHOOD 
NEW    IBERIA    NEIGHBORHOOD 
WHITECASTLE    NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUMA   NEIGHBORHOOD 
CINCLARE   NEIGHBORHOOD 
ROSEDALE    NEIGHBORHOOD 
CADE  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CENTRAL   NEIGHBORHOOD 

PRICE  ST. GO  PER  TON 

Loaded    on    Vehicle 


Applicants    must    deposit    85c    per    ton 
with     application 


American  Sugar  Cane 
League 

407    Carondelet    St. 
NEW  ORLEANS 


14  and  16  years,  inclusive,  except  a  member  of  his 
immediate  family,  for  a  longer  period  than  8  hours 
each   day. 

(b)  That  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority 
after  due  notice  and  the  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ing at  a  place  accessible  to  the  operator  and  workers 
involved,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
division  among  such  parties  of  the  proceeds  derived 
from  the  growing  and  marketing  of  sugarcane  and 
sugar  and  the  products  thereof,  to  establish  in  con- 
nection with  the  production,  cultivation,  harvesting, 
and/or  processing,  and/or  marketing  of  sugar,  where 
or  when  any  such  operation  is  controlled  by  him  or 
any  party  whose  performance  he  guarantees;  (1)  a 
minimum  wage  to  be  paid  to  workers  by  the  oper- 
ators, (2)  the  number  of  working  hours,  and  (3) 
where  necessary,  the  time  and  method  payment  of 
wages. 

(c)  That  he  and  any  party  whose  performance  he 
guarantees  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  any  labor  dispute  in  connection  with 
the  production,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and/or  pro- 
cessing and/or  marketing  of  sugarcane  where  and 
when  any  such  operation  involves  or  is  controlled  by 
him  or  any  party  whose  performance  he  guarantees 
and  when  such  dispute  has  been  presented  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  operator  or  any  employee  or  group 
of  employees  who  shall  agree  to  abide  by  the  Secre- 
tary's^ adjudication,  and  the  Secretary  has  determined 
to   adjudicate   such   dispute. 

SECTION  7.    Control  of  Other  Farms. 

(a)  Not  to  grow  sugarcane  on  any  other  farm 
operated,  controlled,  or  owned  by  the  operator  which 
is  not  covered  by  a  1936-1939  sugarcane  production 
adjustment  contract.  Any  breach  of  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  a  1936-1939  Sugarcane  Production  Adjust- 
ment Contract  covering  any  such  other  farm  shall  be 
deemed  a  breach  of  this  contract. 

(b)  Not  to  permit  any  person  who  in  any  contract 
year  produces  sugarcane  on  land  not  covered  by  a 
1936-1939  Sugarcane  Production  Adjustment  Contract 
to  grow  sugarcane  on  this  farm  in  such  contract  year. 

SECTION  8.  Access  to  Premises  of  Operator.  To 
permit  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  supervision  and  investigation  of  the  per- 
formance by  the  operator  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  contract  to  enter  the  premises  of  the  operator 
at  all  reasonable  times  and  to  examine  any  books  or 
records  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  premises  or 
to  the  production,  processing,  or  marketing  of  sugar- 
cane grown  on  this  farm,  and  for  such  purposes,  to 
furnish  such  information  relating  to  the  premises  and 
to  keep  such  records  of  production,  processing  and 
sale  of  sugarcane,  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  and 
to  assist  in  the  measurement  of  sugarcane  acreage  or 
any  other  acreage  on  this  farm  upon  request  by  the 
Secretary   or  his   authorized   agent. 

SECTION  9.  Agreement  as  to  the  Sale  of  Sugar- 
cane. That  he  and  any  party  whose  performance  he 
guarantees  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  any  dispute  arising  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  terms  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of  sugar- 
cane. 

SECTION  10.  Assignments.  Not  to  sell,  transfer, 
or  assign,  in  whole  or  in  part,  this  contract  or  his 
right  to  claim  for  payments  under  this  contract,  and 
will  not  execute  any  power  of  attorney  to  collect  such 
payments    or  '  to   order    that    any    such"  payments    be 
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made.  Any  such  sale,  assignment,  order,  or  power 
of  attorney  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Part  III — Performance  by  Secretary 
The  Secretary  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 

Agrees: 

SECTION  11.   Adjustment  Payment. 

(a)  Amount  of  Payment.  To  make  an  adjustment 
payment  for  each  contract  year  in  which  the  contract 
is  operative,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  below, 
at  such  rate  on  each  ton  of  standard  sugarcane  pro- 
duced and  delivered  from  this  farm,  but  in  no  case 
on  a  tonnage  greater  than  the  production  allotment, 
which  is  not  less  than  the  difference  between  the  fair 
exchange  value  of  a  ton  of  sugarcane  as  determined 

by  the  Secretary  and per  ton  for  each  cent  of 

the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  from of 

one  contract  year  to of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding contract  year,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary; provided,  however,  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
payment  be  increased  by  an  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  below  2.75   cents   per  ton.    A  ton  of  standard 

sugarcane    shall    be    sugarcane    which    contains 

percentage  of  sucrose.. 

(b)  Crop  Deficiency  Payment.  If  the  amount  of 
sugarcane  produced  and  delivered  from  this  farm  in 
any  contract  year  is  less  than  the  production  allot- 
ment for  this  farm  due  to  bona  fide  abandonment 
after  planting  of  acreage  because  of  conditions  not 
within  the  control  of  the  operator,  to  make  a  defici- 
ency payment  of for  each  ton  (and  propor- 
tionately for  each  ton  computed  to  the  nearest  tenth) 
of  sugarcane  which,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
would  have  been  harvested  upon  the  abandoned  acre- 
age, but  such  payment  shall  be  made  on  a  tonnage 
not  greater  than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual  pro- 
duction from  this  farm  is  less  than  the  production  al- 
lotment for  such  farm  or  the  production  which  the 
Secretary  determines  would  have  been  produced  but 
for  the  abandonment,  whichever  is  less.  In  the  event 
an  abandonment  of  acreage  occurs  as  a  result  of 
freezing  after  November  1  of  the  crop  year,  and 
during  the  harvesting  period,  such  payment  shall  be 

at  the  rate  of per  ton.    A  deficiency  payment 

shall  be  made  only  after  proof  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  has  been  submitted  to  him  that  the  operator 
cultivated  said  sugarcane  in  the  usual  manner  and 
performed  all  other  work  required  in  the  production 
of  a  sugarcane  crop  up  to  the  date  of  abandonment, 
that  the  conditions  causing  the  abandonment  were 
not  within  the  control  of  the  operator,  and  that  all 
terms  of  the  contract  have  been  complied  with. 

(c)  Manner  of  Payment.  To  make  the  adjustment 
and  crop  deficiency  payment  for  each  contract  year 
in  which  the  contract  is  operated  less  the  operator's 
pro  rata  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  control  associa- 
tion (subject  to  the  further  provisions  of  this  section 
10)  as  soon  as  practicable  after  April  1  succeeding  the 
close  of  any  crop  year,  after  proof  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  full  performance  with  respect  to  such 
contract  year  and  of  performance  with  respect  to  the 
acreage    allotment   for   the    succeeding   contract   year. 

If  the  operator  is  a  share-tenant,  payment  shall  be 
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C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER  IN   MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,   La. 


■A-  '■      . 
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is  backed  by  aggressive, 
steady  advertising  that 
creates  demand  for 
Domino  Pure  Cane  Sugars 

Granulated,  Crystal  Domino  Tablets. 
Superfine  Powdered,  Confectioners. 
Old  Fashioned  Brown.  Yellow.  Pressed 
Tablets,  Crystal  Domino  Squares. 
Dainty  Lumps,  Cinnamon  and  Sugar; 
Domino    Syrup.    Always   full  weight. 


SEED  CANE 

FOR    SALE 

Subject  to  prior  sale  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing  canes    for    seed: 

75   Tons  —   C.    P.   28-11 
75   Tons  —   C.    P.   28-19 

Price  S4.50  Per  Ton 

f.o.b. 
WILLSWOOD    PLANTATION 

located  on  left  ascending  bank  of  Miss- 
issippi River,  about  six  miles  above  New 
Orleans. 

Apply  to 

McDONOGH  REALTY  COMPANY,  INC. 
Gretna,   La. 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,   823   Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA  0618 — RA  0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

PERE   MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 
Correspondence   Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure   Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,   La. 

and   all   its  Branches 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La- 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


WILLIAM  L.  OWEN 

Consulting   Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 

Deterioration. 
Authority     on     Sugar     Storage,     Sugar 

Analysis   and  Appraisal   of  Sugar  for 

Storage. 


Consultant  for  the 
LUMMUS  COMPANY 

Builders  of  Complete  Alcohol  and  Rum  Plants 


PHONE  4577 
1504  Florida  St.       BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 


made  to  the  operator  and  landlord  according  to  their 
respective  interests  in  the  crop  as  determined  by  their 
rental  agreement.  If  the  sugarcane  is  produced  with 
the  aid  of  share-tenants  and/or  share-croppers,  pay- 
ments for  such  years  shall  be  paid  to  the  operators 
and  the  share-tenants  and/or  share-croppers  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  interests  in  the  crop  as  deter- 
mined by  their  respective  rental  agreements. 

In  case  of  the  death,  legal  incompetency,  or  dis- 
appearance of  the  payee  after  full  performance  of  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  with  respect 
to  any  year,  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  person 
designated  by  the  operator  in  section  15  upon  proof 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  such  performance  for 
such  year,  and  the  obligation  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  payment  so  made  shall  be  discharged 
thereby  and  no  person  whatsoever  shall  have  any 
right  against  the  Secretary  or  the  United  States  based 
upon  or  derived  from  this  contract  with  respect  to 
such    payment. 

SECTION  12.  Acreage  Allotment  and  Production 
Allotment.  To  proclaim  on  or  before  January  1,  1936, 
and  on  or  before  September  1  of  each  contract  year 
thereafter,  during  which  the  contract  is  effective,  the 
percentage  of  the  base  sugarcane  acreage  which  may 
be  planted  on  the  farm  and  the  percentage  of  the 
base  production  which  may  be  marketed  from  the 
farm  under  this  contract  in  such  year. 

Part  IV — Further  Agreements  and  Conditions 

SECTION  13.  Noncompliance  and  Termination. 
Without  limitation  of  any  right  or  remedy  of  the 
Secretary  conferred  by  law  or  this  contract,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  a  material 
misstatement  in  any  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
operator  in  or  in  connection  with  this  contract,  or 
that  the  operator  has  failed  or  is  unable  to  perform 
fully  any  term  or  condition  of  this  contract  or  of  any 
applicable  regulation  or  administrative  ruling  (each 
and  all  of  such  contingencies  being  referred  to  in  and 
in  connection  with  this  contract  as  "noncompliance") 
the  operator  shall  have  the  following  obligations  and 
the  Secretary  shall  have  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  remedies: 

(a)  Operator's  Obligation  to  Repay.  Upon  demand 
in  writing  by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  agent, 
the  operator  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount 
equal  to  all  or  such  portion  as  the  Secretary  shall 
require  of  the  payments  made  hereunder,  except  such 
payments  made  for  any  contract  year  or  years  prior 
to   the  year   in   which   such    noncompliance   occurred. 

(b)  Secretary's  Rights  and  Remedies.  (1)  The 
Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  terminate  this  contract. 
Such  termination  shall  not,  however,  affect  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  operator  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  (2)  Without  terminating  this  contract,  the 
Secretary  may  require  the  operator  to  pay  to  him  an 
amount  equal  to  all  or  any  portion  of  payments  made 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  operator  for  the  year  in 
which  the  non-compliance  occurred  and  any  succeed- 
ing year  or  years,  or  may  deduct  such  amount  from 
any  payments  subsequently  becoming  due  hereunder 
and  may  suspend  all  further  payments  under  this 
contract  until  every  such  deduction  or  refund  is  sat- 
isfied. 

Part  V — Base  Sugarcane  Acreage  and  Production 

SECTION    14. 

(a)  The  base  sugarcane  acreage   for  the  farm  is acres. 

(b)  The  base  sugarcane  production  for  the  farm  is 

pounds. 
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Part  VI — Substitute  Payee 
SECTION    15. 

Pursuant    to    the    provisions    of    section    9(b)    hereof,    the 
payee   designates — 


(Name)  (Address) 

Part  VII — Operator's  Representation 

(If  more  than  one  farm  is  covered  by  this  contract,  do 
not  fill  in  Part  VII;   where   Part  VII   is   not  filled  in,   the 
description    on    attached    Form        shall    be    deemed    to    be 
incorporated   herein   as   a   part   hereof.) 
SECTION  16. 

The   operator,   whose    name   and   address    appear   in   part 
VIII   of  this  contract,  represents   that   he  is  operating   the 

land  covered  by  this  contract,  consisting  of acres,  of 

which acres   are  cultivated,  which  farm   is   known   as 

the farm,  and  is  located 

(Name  of   Farm)  (Miles  and  Direction) 

from on Road,     in 

Township    or    District    of Parish    or    County, 

State  of 

Part    VIII — Signature   and  Address   of   Operator 

(Name  of  operator — to  be  typed)         (Address  of  operator) 
In   witness   whereof,    I    have    executed    this    contract. 

Witness Operator 

(Operator's  signature  should  be 
the  same   as   name   above) 

Date ,   193 

CERTIFICATION 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  considered  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  producer  made  in  and  in  connection  with 
the  contract,  and  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  be- 
lief they  are  correct.  We  further  certify  that  the  figures 
appearing  in  this  contract  have  been  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  regulations,  rulings,  and  instruc- 
tions, and  we  recommend  that  the  Secretary  enter  into  this 
contract. 

Approved    by    Parish    or    Florida    Sugarcane    Production 
Control  Committee: 

Signed: 


Date ,   193 

Approved    by    County    Agent    or    representative    of    the 
Sugar   Section,    Agricultural    Adjustment    Administration. 


Date. 


193 


STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNERSHIP.     MANAGEMENT.     CIR- 
CULATION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY     THE    ACTS    OF 
CONGRESS     OF    AUGUST     24,     1913,    AND 
MARCH    3,    1933. 
Of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,   published  semi-monthly   at  New  Or- 
leans,   La.,    for    October    1,    1935.     State    of    Louisiana,    Parish    of 
Orleans. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for  the  State  and  parish 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Andrew  W.  Dykers,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Business  Manager  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  that  the  follow- 
ing Is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933.  em- 
bodied in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Editor,  Reginald  Dykers,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Managing 
Editor,  none;  Business  Manager,  Andrew  W.  Dykers,  New  Or- 
leans,  La. 

2.  That  the  owner  Is  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  R.  L.  Baker,  Napoleon- 
vllle,  La.,  President;  Edward  J.  Gay,  Plaquemine,  La.,  Vice- 
President;  Prank  L.  Barker,  Lockport,  La.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amonnt  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are  none. 

ANDREW    W.    DYKERS, 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before   me   this   30th    day    of    Sep- 
tember,   1935. 

ARTHUR  A.   DE   LA  HOTJSSAYB, 

Notary  Public. 
(Seal) 

(My    commission    expires    at    death.) 
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I2-8-0 

Armour's  Special 

CANE  FERTILIZER 


q^HROUGHOUT  LOUISIANA  are  tangible  evi- 
dences of  splendid  results  obtained  by  lead- 
ing cane  growers  last  season  —  with  ARMOUR'S 
Special   Cane   Fertilizer    12-8-0. 

Armours 

m  111  Ml) 


12-8-0 

Delivered  at  railroad 
sidings  in  the  Sugar 
Bowl  in  100  lb.  bags, 
in  carload  lots,  at 

$25.00  per  ton 


^ 


They  contain  more  than  the  major  plant  foods 
you  read  about  on  the  sack.  They're  also  rich 
in  minor  or  secondary  plant  foods.  Let  all  seven 
active  plant  foods  work  for  you  this  year  —  by 
buying  Armour's. 


ARMOUR 

FERTILIZER  WORKS 

CARONDELET  BUILDING 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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Washington  News 


{By  C.  ].  Bourg) 


Washington,  D.  C,   Oct.  28th,    1935. 

The  raw  sugar  market  has  been  improving  steadily 
in  recent  months  and  the  prospects  were  very  good 
for  a  better  than  usual  price  in  November  and  De- 
cember, with  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  apparently  greater  than  the  estimate  of  con- 
sumption by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  However, 
an  announcement  of  the  AAA  on  October  19th  has 
considerably  unsettled  the  market  causing  December 
futures  to  drop  15  points  and  sales  for  November 
deliveries  to  be  made  at  a  price  35  points  lower 
than  the  spot  market.  The  announcement  of  October 
19th  is  as  follows: 

"AAA    Announces   Procedure   for   Releasing    Excess    Quota 
Sugar  from  Customs   Custody  in  December 

"The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced today  the  administrative  procedure  to  be 
applied  during  the  month  of  December  for  release  of 
sugar  from  United  States  Customs  Bureau  custody  and 
control  for  the  purpose  of  being  processed  and  re- 
turned to  customs  custody  under  section  201  (b)  of 
General  Sugar  Order  No.  1,  Revision  1,  issued  March 
16,  1935.  The  section  of  the  order  permits  sugar  in 
excess  of  quotas  to  be  brought  into  the  United  States 
and  to  be  processed  under  bond,  provided  such  sugar 
or  its  equivalent  is  returned  to  customs  custody  and 
control   within   thirty   days. 

"Processors  and  others  desiring  to  make  use  of 
this  provision  of  the  order  may  apply  to  the  Sugar 
Section  of  the  Adjustment  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  sugars  under  bond  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  section  201.  Such  applica- 
tion should  include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
make  if;  necessary  to  have  such  sugars  released  from 
customs  custody,  including  the  stocks  of  quota  sugar 
on  hand  and  quota  supplies  to  be  received  by  such 
processor  during  the  balance  of  the  year;  and  the 
processor's  requirements  for  deliveries  during  the 
period. 

"Applications  for  release  of  such  sugars  from  cus- 
toms   custody    may    be    approved,    if    the    facts    sub- 


mitted show  that  without  such  release  of  sugars,  the 
applicant  will  be  unable  to  operate  his  plant  during 
the  period  involved.  The  procedure  governing  the 
processing  and  returning  to  customs  custody  of 
damaged  sugars  under  "section  201(b)  of  the  order 
will  be  the  same  as  heretofore." 

Following  the  above  announcement,  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  lodged  a  protest  with  the  AAA 
as  follows: 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  herewith  files 
a  formal  protest  against  the  administrative  procedure 
announced  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration under  Section  201  (b)  of  General  Sugar 
Order  No.   1,  Revision  1. 

We  ask  that  Louisiana  and  other  sugar  producing 
areas  be  fully  protected  in  their  right  to  deliver  all 
raw  sugar  available  for  1935  consumption,  before 
any  sugar  is  released  from  United  States  customs 
custody  under  such  administrative  procedure.  We 
also  ask  that  all  sugar  to  be  released  in  the  month 
of  December  1935,  must  be  returned  to  customs 
custody   after   refining  on   or   before   December   31st. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  further  asks 
that  in  this  matter  of  such  importance  and  direct 
interest  to  the  growers  and  processors  of  Louisiana, 
full  opportunity  be  given  these  interested  parties  to 
present  for  consideration  their  claims  and  rights  in 
the  premises,  before  any  permits   are  granted. 

We  submit  that  unless  all  of  the  above  requests 
are  honored,  the  quota  system  of  the  Jones-Costigan 
Amendments  will  be  nullified  or  at  best  rendered 
ineffective  for  Louisiana. 

We  interpret  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to 
be  definitely  intended  to  assist  the  grower  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  law,  yet  unless  Louisiana  is 
protected  in  her  right  to  market  her  full  quota  of 
sugar  in  1935,  the  sugarcane  growers  will  be  hurt 
and  suffer  losses  as  a  result  of  the  announced  ad- 
ministrative procedure.  When  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  makes  an  announcement  of  such 
importance   that   the   immediate    effect   is    to   depress 
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the  market  at  a  time  when  growers  would  be  de- 
livering sugarcane,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration assumes  responsibility  for  both  the  mar- 
keting and  the  price  situation;  therefore,  Louisiana 
has  every  reason  to  expect  and  we  hereby  formally 
request  that  the  General  Sugar  Order  No.  1,  Re- 
vision 1,  be  so  administered  as  to  render  every  pro- 
tection and  assistance  to  Louisiana  in  the  marketing 
of  her  raw  sugar  at  a  reasonable  market  price. 

Congressman  Numa  F.  Montet  also  personally  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  objections  as 
follows : 

"I  want  to  protest  as  vigorously  as  I  can  the 
announcement  of  October  19th,  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  refiners  may  withdraw  1936  quota  raw  sugar 
from  Customs  custody,  refine  same  and  then  return 
the  refined  sugar  into  Customs  custody  "within  thirty 
days." 

"First,  my  protest  is  based  on  the  fact  that  no  op- 
portunity was  given  the  interested  parties  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  to  even 
discuss  this  matter,  before  a  decision  was  an- 
nounced. Second,  that  the  announcement  has  already 
depressed  the_  market  12  points  just  at  the  time  when 
the  growers  in  Louisiana  are  delivering  their  sugar- 
cane on  the  basis  of  the  raw  sugar  price.  Third,  that 
it  is  well  known  to  the  Sugar  Section  AAA  that 
Louisiana  is  having  great  difficulty  in  selling  her  raw 
sugar   for  delivery   in   December,    although   Louisiana 
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has  for  sale  and  delivery  more  than   100,000  tons  of 
raw  sugar. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  such  an  important  decision 
should  have  been  made  without  giving  the  beet 
growers  and  sugarcane  growers  of  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  present  facts  showing  how  they 
are  to  be  affected,  and  then  to  have  the  announce- 
ment made  suddenly,  when  it  is  well  known  that  the 
December  market  is  already  depressed  because  of  the 
impending  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These 
months  are  most  important  to  domestic  growers  be- 
cause the  prices  they  receive  for  their  beets  or  cane 
reflect  in  most  areas  the  market  prices  of  October 
to  March. 

"It  is  most  discouraging  when  the  prospects  for 
successful  results  from  the  quota  system  were  antici- 
pated, to  have  so  depressing  an  announcement  issued 
without  warning.  The  growers  who  have  been  co- 
operating with  you  and  the  AAA  towards  making  a 
success  of  your  sugar  program,  would  seem  to  be 
entitled  to  more  considerate  treatment  from  the  Sugar 
Section.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
this  feeling  concerning  our  farmers. 

"On  behalf  of  the  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana 
I  ask  that  this  matter  be  reconsidered,  that  they  be 
given  a  chance  to  be  heard,  and  that  their  interests 
be  served  in  every  possible  manner,  certainly  before 
the  interests  of  the  refiners.  This  depressed  "raw" 
market  in  no  way  enures  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumers. The  refiners   alone  benefit  thereby." 

At  this  writing  no  further  announcement  has  come 
from  the  AAA  but  it  is  reported  that  no  permits 
will  be  granted  under  Section  201  (b)  until  Louisiana 
shall  have  been  given  opportunity  to  market  her 
quota  sugars  for  1935  at  a  fair  price. 
Administrative  Ruling  No.  5 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  signed  an  Admin- 
istrative Ruling  by  which  Louisiana  sugarcane  pro- 
ducers who  have  complied  with  the  acreage  provis- 
ions of  their  Adjustment  Contract,  but  whose  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  in  1935  is  in  excess  of  their 
base  production  on  account  of  high  yields  of  cane 
per  acre,  may  market  this  excess  sugarcane  by  agree- 
ing to  make  corresponding  reductions  in  their  1936 
acreage  and  production  allotments,  or  by  taking  de- 
ductions from   their  benefit  payments. 

The  Ruling  is  intended  to  apply  to  growers  whose 
yields  have  been  larger  than  expected,  resulting  in 
the  production  of  sugarcane  in  excess  of  what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  yield  were  equal  to  the 
previous    experience    of    that    farm. 

It  was  expected  that  this  Ruling  would  permit  the 
marketing  of  all  sugarcane  produced  by  a  grower 
whose  acreage  measurements  showed  that  he  had 
complied  with  his  Contract,  but  the  official  Ruling 
limits  to  120%  of  the  base  production,  the  cane 
which  can  be  delivered  to  the  factory.  All  sugarcane 
in  excess  of  120%  cannot  be  marketed.  In  fact,  the 
grower  has  two  alternatives,  to  wit: 

I.  He  may  offer  to  enter  into  a  production  ad- 
justment contract  for  1936  in  which  he  will  agree, 
in  addition  to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  such  con- 
tract applicable  to  all  producers,  (a)  to  a  reduction 
in  his  production  allotment  for  1936  equivalent  to 
the  tonnage  marketed  in  1935  in  excess  of  his  base 
production,  (b)  to  a  proportionate  reduction  in  his 
acreage  allotment  and  (c)  to  the  withholding  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  final  1935  crop  payment  until  after 
proof  of  compliance  with  respect  to  his  acreage  allot- 
ment for   1936;  or, 
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2.  He  may  elect  to  have  deducted  from  the  1935 
crop  payment  two  dollars  (#2)  per  ton  for  each  ton 
of  standard  sugarcane  by  which  marketings  exceed 
his  base  production  by  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
and  three  dollars  ($3)  per  ton  of  standard  sugarcane 
by  which  marketings  exceed  his  base  production  by 
more  than  10  per  cent  and  not  more  than  20  per  cent. 

How  far  this  Ruling  will  be  helpful  in  1935  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  ability  of  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane growers  to  harvest  and  deliver  all  of  their 
presently  growing  crop.  If  the  crop  is  harvested  100%, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  Ruling  will  not  go  far  enough 
for  many  of  the  smaller  growers.  While  we  cannot 
hold  out  any  hope  for  an  improvement  in  this  Ruling, 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  ask  for  justice  and  reasonable  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  these  high  yields  are  the  result  of 
the  bounty  of  nature  in  the  form  of  excellent  weather 
conditions,  and  the  bounty  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  form  of  improved  sugarcane  varie- 
ties. We  cannot  accept  as  final  any  Ruling  which 
would  penalize  either  or  both. 

Louisiana    Checks 

The  status  of  benefit  payments  for  Louisiana  is 
reflected   in  the  two  following   reports: 

1.  As  of  date  of  October  23rd,  compliance  forms 
have  been  cleared  by  County  Agents  as  follows: 

Compliance 

Forms  Sent     Per  Cent 

Parish                            Contracts     Compliance  to  Sent  To 

Forms  Washington   Washington 
Submitted 

Ascension 540                480  464  85.9 

Assumption 325               303  300  92.3 

Avoyelles 259               251  247  95.4 

E.  Baton  Rouge 83                 75  75  90.4 

Iberia 1,132            1,067  1,059  93.6 

Iberville 314               249  246  78.3 

Lafayette 1,177               917  863  73.3 

Lafourche 815               802  788  96.7 

Pointe  Coupee 731                648  626  85.6 

Rapides 119                112  61  61.3 

St.  Charles 89                 66  63  70.8 

St.  James 185                143  140  75.7 

St.  John 152                109  108  71.1 

St.  Landry _         254                247  245  98.5 

St.  Martin... 1,158             1,067  1,047  90.4 

St.  Mary 461                421  420  91.1 

Terrebonne 447               420  418  93.5 

Vermilion 1,072             1,062  1,035  96.5 

W.  Baton  Rouge 150                119  105  70.0 

Total 9,462  8,558  8,310  87.8 

The  difference  between  compliance  forms  submit- 
ted by  growers  and  compliance  forms  sent  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  above  table,  represents  contracts  whose 
acreage  measurements  or  other  requirements  do  not 
show  compliance  on  the  face  of  the  papers  and  are 
accordingly  held  in  Louisiana  subject  to  compliance 
at  the  end  of  the  grinding  season. 

2.  As  of  date  October  17th,  the  number  of  checks 
and  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  Louisiana  on  com- 
pliance forms  are  as  follows: 

mnTmr  AMOUNT 

PARISH  CHECKS  OF  MONEY 

Ascension 244     $         52,531   06 

Assumption 313  387,257  29 

Avoyelles 291  65,860.67 

E.  Baton  Rouge 36  6,184.93 

^ensV, i-389  443,501.50 

Iberville 191  212,570.85 

Lafayette 622  92,151  95 

Lafourche 953  565,702  59 

Pointe  Coupee 815  187,24106 

St.  Charles 72  30,074.72 

St.  James 95  156,564.47 
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St.  John 77  142,477.47 

St.  Landry 375  36,734.39 

St.  Martin...                                522  105,289.12 

St.  Mary 496  407,799.02 

Terrebonne...  ..   405  503,842.36 

Vermilion                                 122  15,359.13 

W.  Baton  Rouge 107  180,301.70 

Total 7,125     $  3,591,444.28 

We  are  informed  that  there  are  very  few  cases  in 
suspension,  excepting  a  group  which  failed  to  record 
any  acreage  in  sugarcane-for-sirup  on  the  contract, 
but  showed  acreage  in  sugarcane-for-sirup  on  the 
compliance  forms.  Except  in  cases  where  there  has 
been  a  change  of  status  in  the  last  twelve  months  or 
failure  to  affix  corporate  seals,  or  to  show  authority 
for  signing,  all  compliance  forms  received  in  Wash- 
ington are  being  acted  upon  and  checks  are  being 
issued  in  due  course. 

All  corporations,  partnerships,  estates  and  indi- 
viduals which  are  subject  to  definite  legal  require- 
ments regarding  signatures  are  urged  to  follow  these 
requirements  most  carefully,  so  that  delays  in  issuing 
checks  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Many  of  the 
compliance  forms  are  being  suspended  because  of 
omissions  in  connection  with  signatures,  all  of  which 
can  be  avoided.  The  auditors  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Treasury  Department  are  under 
strict  instructions  not  to  approve  for  payment  any 
papers  which  fail  to  comply  with  the  local  State  laws 
and  the  Department  Regulations.  Therefore,  delays 
can  be  avoided  in  the  future  by  first  making  sure 
that  all  documents  submitted  to  the  AAA  conform 
in  every  respect  with  the  original  Benefit  Payment 
Contract  and  that  all  laws  and  Regulations  have 
been  complied  with. 

In  view  of  the  many  questions  which  are  arising 
on  the  different  Rules  and  Regulations,  as  well  as 
on  the  Sugar  Benefit  Payment  Contract,  and  the 
Sirup  Benefit  Payment  Contract,  Mr.  Marcel  Voor- 
hies  has  come  to  Washington  for  a  general  discussion 
of  the  entire  sugar  program  with  AAA  officials  and 
we  hope  that  he  will  receive  specific  and  detailed  in- 
structions covering  officially  all  of  the  several  ques- 
tions arising  in  individual  cases. 


Status  of  Sugarcane  Insect  Pests 
During  1934  and  1935 

An  Outline  of  Investigations  Being  Conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
on    These   Pests 
By  J.  W.  Ingram,  Entomologist,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture 
Articles  on  various  phases  of  sugarcane  insect  con- 
trol will  be  published  from  time  to  time  as  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  work  and  the  desirability  of  dissemi- 
nating the  information  demand.    The   present  article 
gives    brief    statements    of    insect    abundance    during 
1934  and  1935  and  outlines  the  various  problems  be- 
ing investigated. 

Sugarcane  Borer.  Injury  during  1934  was  about 
average  for  the  period  since  the  replacing  of  P.O.J. 
213  cane.  During  1935,  the  borer  was  late  in  getting 
started  in  injurious  numbers.  Infestations,  up  to  and 
including  July,  were  much  lighter  than  in  previous 
years.  This  decreased  infestation  is  apparently  due  to 
the  destruction  of  many  overwintering  borers  by  the 
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unusually  cold  weather  of  the  past  winter. 

It  is  believed  that  the  average  borer  infestation 
will  be  less  in  the  future  than  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  owing  to  the  replacing  of  the  badly  bored 
varieties  P.OJ.'s   213    and  234. 

Messrs.  H.  A.  Jaynes  and  E.  K.  Bynum  have  been 
investigating  the  value  of  Trichogramma  releases  as  a 
control  for  the  borer.  They  conducted  17  experi- 
ments in  1933,  20  during  1934,  and  are  conducting 
20  experiments  this  year.  Ten  of  the  present  experi- 
ments are  located  in  the  section  west  of  the  Atchafa- 
laya  River,  on  Oaklawn,  Albania,  and  Shadyside 
Plantations,  and  ten  are  located  east  of  the  Atchafa- 
laya  River,  on  Reserve,  Raceland,  and  Georgia  Plan- 
tations. Results  from  these  experiments  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  they  are  considered  definitely  con- 
clusive. 

T.  E.  Holloway  has  been  conducting  a  study  oi 
varieties  of  cane  in  relation  to  borer  infestation.  In 
1933  and  1934,  borer-infestation  counts  were  made 
in  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  plant  and  stubble  variety 
test  fields.  In  1934,  the  percentage  of  bored  joints  in 
various  varieties,  where  over  1500  stalks  of  each 
were  examined,  were:  P.O.J.  36M,  4.8;  Co.  290,  5.9; 
C.P.807,  6.1;  C.P.  28/19,  6.9;  Co.  281,  7.1;  P.O.J.  234, 
11.9;  and  P.O.J.  213,  20.6.  In  1933,  the  varieties 
ranged  in  the  following  ascending  order  in  borer  in- 
festation: Co.  290,  P.O.J.  36M,  C.P.  807,  Co.  281, 
P.O.J.  234,  and  P.O.J.  213.  Investigations  are  in 
progress  to  determine  if  difference  in  variety  infesta- 
tions is  due  to  preference  of  certain  varieties  by  the 
moths  for  egg  laying  or  to  the  greater  suitability  of 
certain  varieties  for  larval  development. 

E.  K.  Bynum,  W.  E.  Haley  and  the  writer  are  in- 
vestigating the  source  of  borer  infestations  in  the 
spring  and  the  effect  of  various  trash  treatments  on 
this  infestation.  In  connection  with  this  problem  a 
study  is  being  made  of  the  value,  from  a  control 
standpoint,  of  bringing  nearly  borer-free  seed  cane 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  sugar  section  and  plant- 
ing it  in  sections  farther  south  where  the  borer  in- 
festation is  heavy.  Over  a  third  more  bored  stalks 
and  borer  stages  were  found  during  May  and  June, 
1935,  in  fields  planted  with  local  seed  than  in  those 
planted  with  the  lightly-infested  imported  seed.  A 
large  number  of  data  have  been  obtained,  but  addi- 
tional work  is  necessary  before  recommendations  are 
made. 

Some  4,183  of  Apanteles  diatraeae,  a  parasite  of  the 
sugarcane  borer,  were  received  from  Arizona  and  re- 
leased by  H.  A.  Jaynes  in  sugarcane  fields  in  1934. 
Although  this  parasite  attacks  the  Southwestern  corn 
borer  in  Arizona,  it  is  parasitic  on  the  sugarcane 
borer    in    Cuba. 

In  1935,  10,000  specimens  of  Lydella  grisescens 
var.  stabulans,  which  is  parasitic  on  the  European 
corn  borer,  were  released  in  corn  and  cane  fields  near 
Jeanerette. 

Insects  as  Vectors  of  Mosaic  Disease.  Car- 
riers of  mosaic  disease  have  been  relatively  abundant 
during  the  past  two  years,  with  a  resulting  heavy 
spread  of  mosaic  disease.  A  study  has  been  made  of 
the  number  of  various  species  of  insects  in  cane  fields 
that  may  spread  mosaic  disease.  The  rapid  spread 
of  this  disease  in  Co.  281  and  other  varieties  of  cane 
has  increased  the  importance  of  this  work.  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  control  of  grass  in  and  around  cane 
fields,  on  which  insect  vectors  feed,  may  be  of  im- 
portance in  decreasing  the  spread  of  the  disease.    Co- 


operative tests  to  determine  what  insects  spread  the 
disease  are  being  conducted  with  pathologists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Variations  in  insect  abun- 
dance in  different  sections  of  the  State  are  being  cor- 
related with  rate  of  mosaic  spread. 

Sugarcane  Beetle.  In  1934,  beetle  injury  was  40 
to  50  per  cent,  less  than  during  the  preceding  three 
years,  and  in  1935  the  injury  was  the  least  ever_  re- 
corded. As  a  guard  against  recurrence  of  heavy  injury 
in  the  future,  varieties  of  cane  giving  heavy  stands 
per  acre,  such  as  Co.  290  and  C.P.  28/19,  should  be 
planted  in  fields  usually  suffering  heavy  beetle  in- 
jury. Other  control  measures  based  on  several  years' 
work  were  given  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  of  August  1, 
1935.  A  quota  of  539  Campsomeris  dorsata,  which  is 
a  wasp  parasite  of  a  related  beetle  larva,  were  intro- 
duced from  Puerto  Rico  in  1934  and  released  near 
Franklin  in  hope  that  the  parasite  would  attack  sugar- 
cane beetle  larvae. 

Sugarcane  Mealybug.  The  Hawaiian  mealybug 
parasite  Pseudococcobius  terryi  was  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1932  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  1934,  Mr.  Bynum  recovered  this  para- 
site from  collections  of  mealybugs  made  in  cane 
fields  where  releases  were  made,  in  Louisiana,  in 
Georgia,  and  in  Florida.  This  parasite  has  been  re- 
covered in  Louisiana  in  1935,  and  indications  are  that 
it  is  aiding  in  the  control  of  the  mealybug. 

Miscellaneous.  Observations  have  been  made  on 
the  occurrence  of  larvae  of  the  sugarcane  weevil. 
These  larvae  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  part 
of  the  stubble  underground,  where  they  make  bur- 
rows, usually  just  under  the  rind.  The  larvae  often 
hollow  out  cane  "eyes,"  and  in  addition  red  rot  enters 
through  their  tunnels.  This  weevil  has  not  been 
found  in  Georgia  and  in  Florida.  Various  sugarcane 
insect  pests  have  been  investigated  in  Georgia  or 
Florida.  Mealybugs  are  the  most  important  pests  in 
Georgia,  where  the  borer  does  not  occur.  In  Florida, 
wireworms  have  caused  serious  injury.  Borers  are 
also  important  pests  in  Florida.  Borer  parasites  have 
been  introduced  into  Florida  with  the  hope  that  they 
could  be  established  there  and  shipments  to  Louisiana 
made   easier. 

The  sugarcane  borer  as  a  pest  of  corn  is  being  in- 
vestigated by  A.  I.  Balzer,  who  is  located  at  Beau- 
mont, Texas.  W.  A.  Douglas,  who  is  located  at  Crow- 
ley, Louisiana,  is  investigating  the  sugarcane  borer 
as  a  pest  of  rice.  Both  of  these  men  are  working  on 
additional  problems  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
their  time  is  spent  studying  the  borer  as  a  pest  of 
these  crops.  This  work  is  coordinated  with  that  at 
the  Houma  laboratory,  giving  an  investigational  pro- 
gram on  the  sugarcane  borer  on  all  of  its  important 
host  crops. 


CONFERENCE   ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes  pleasure 
in    offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  it. 
Business  conferences  In  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in 
a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  is 
sometimes  preferable  to  using  the  office  of  one  of  the 
conferring  parties.  No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just 
use  the   room   at  your   convenience. 
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Variety  Tests  of  Sugar  Canes 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  Prin- 
cipal Pathologist  in  Charge,  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tions, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  have  re- 
ceived Circular  No.  343  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Variety  Tests  of  Sugar 
Canes  in  Louisiana  during  the  crop  year  1932-33," 
by  Messrs.  George  Arceneaux,  I.  E.  Stokes  and  C.  C. 
Krumbhaar.  Dr.  Brandes  attributes  the  long  delay 
in  printing  this  Circular  to  the  routine  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  reprint  below  synopsis  of  the  "Conclusions"  ar- 
rived at  by  Messrs.  Arceneaux,   Stokes   and  Krumb- 
haar in  Circular  No.  343. 
"Discussion  and  Conclusions  (1932-33  Results) 

"The  accurate  appraisal  of  the  relative  merits  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  sugarcane  presents  an  extremely 
complicated  problem.  Its  solution  must  be  based  on 
many  considerations,  some  of  whcich  may  not  be  ade- 
quately manifested  in  comparative  yield  trials.  It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  possible  to  obtain  during  a  single  year, 
or  even  over  a  period  of  several  years,  results  that  are 
thoroughly  representative  of  each  variety  involved.  It 
is  manifestly  true  that  the  longer  a  variety  has  been 
under  observation,  the  greater  has  been  the  opportu- 
nity for  inherent  pathological  and  other  weaknesses  to 
appear  and,  therefore,  the  more  accurate  estimates  of 
its  adaptability  are  likely  to  be.  But,  even  with  varie- 
ties under  observation  for  a  comparatively  long  period, 
occasionally,  either  through  a  combination  of  weather 
conditions  or  other  causes,  latent  weaknesses  will  quite 
suddenly  manifest  themselves  and  completely  upset 
previous  estimates  of  relative  adaptability.  The  wide- 
spread stand  failures  with  P.O.J.  213  under  conditions 
conducive  to  the  development  of  red  rot  during  1930 
illustrates  this  point. 

"Fortunately,  through  the  use  of  laboratory  and 
field  methods  developed  or  improved  by  pathologists 
of  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  it  is  pos- 
sible accurately  to  determine  many  of  the  inherent 
pathological  weaknesses  of  sugarcane  varieties  under 
controlled  experimental  conditions.  But  all  possible 
sources  of  trouble  cannot  be  explored  and,  therefore, 
newly  introduced  varieties,  however  promising,  should 
be  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  and 
the  expansion  of  their  acreage  carefully  regulated.  Usu- 
ally several  years  must  elapse  after  the  release  of  a 
new  variety  before  it  increases  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  permit  widespread  planting.  This  probationary 
period,  by  affording  time  for  more  extensive  observa- 
tion of  the  performance  of  varieties  under  field  condi- 
tions, represents  an  important  factor  of  safety  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  and 
growers  should  bear  in  mind  that  too  rapid  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  newly  released  varieties  and.  in  partic- 
ular, the  increasing  practice  of  unauthorized  propaga- 
tion of  unreleased  varieties,  while  offering  great  bene- 
fits in  the  case  of  a  variety  which  proves  satisfactory, 
is  likely  to  prove  very  detrimental  in  the  case  of  appa- 
rently suitable  varieties,  the  characteristics  of  which,  as 
subsequently  determined,  render  them  unsuitable  for 
commercial  culture. 

"The  results  of  tests  reported  in  this  circular  unmis- 
takably confirm  previously  reported  observations  to 
the  effect  that  the  more  recent  introductions,  Co.  281, 
C.P.  807,  and  Co.  290,  have  rendered  the  varieties 
P.OJ.  36,  P.O.J.  213,  and  P.O.J.  36-M  more  or  less 
obsolete  and  have  greatly  lessened  the  importance  of 


P.O.J.  234.  The  relative  performance  of  Co.  290,  both 
as  to  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  and  per  ton  of 
cane,  is  of  particular  interest.  The  average  differences 
in  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  for  plant  cane,  and 
for  first  and  second  stubble,  of  over  1,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  C.P.  807,  over  2,200  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  Co.  281,  and  approximately  3,200  pounds 
as  compared  with  P.  O.  J.  213,  definitely  indicate  that 
the  per-acre  sugar  production  in  Louisiana  will  be 
greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  its  extensive  commercial 
culture.  Its  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  has 
been  higher  on  the  average  than  corresponding  yields 
from  either  C.P.  807  or  P.O.J.  213.  Its  low  fiber  con- 
tent as  compared  with  other  varieties  gives  this  variety 
an  additional  milling  value. 

"So  far,  Co.  290  has  not  shown  any  disqualifying 
pathological  or  other  weaknesses,  but  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  to  estimate  its  relative  value  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  field  and  indicated  factory  yields  so  far 
observed.  This  variety  has  proved  moderately  suscept- 
ible to  mosaic.  The  observed  percentage  of  infection 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  since  its  introduction 
and  has  perhaps  not  yet  reached  a  level  which  may  be 
regarded  as  representative  of  the  variety.  Thus,  it  is 
possible  that  slightly  lower  comparative  yields  will  be 
obtained  as  mosaic  becomes  more  widespread  within 
the  variety.  The  decrease  from  this  source  alone, 
however,  should  not  prove  sufficient  to  offset  its  dem- 
onstrated advantage  over  C.  P.  807  in  indicated  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre.  Co.  290  is  classed  by  Abbott  as 
moderately  susceptible  to  red  rot  under  laboratory 
conditions  of  artificial  inoculation  but  as  resistant  un- 
der field  conditions.  In  the  latter  respect,  it  has  proved 
equal  or  superior  to  C.P.  807.  CO.  290  has  not  so  far 
been  subjected  to  unusually  severe  weather  or  other 
conditions  which  are  occasionally  experienced  in  Louis- 
iana. Fortunately  for  the  industry,  neither  a  severe 
storm,  an  extremely  early  freeze,  nor  high  water  has 
occurred   since   its   introduction. 

"On  November  13,  1932,  a  minimum  temperature  of 
27  degrees  F.  was  observed  at  Houma.  This  proved 
sufficiently  severe  to  kill,  in  most  cases,  terminal  buds 
of  sugarcane  on  Sharkey  clay  areas  and  in  certain  in- 
stances in  fields  nearer  the  streams.  Studies  indicated 
that  Co.  290  showed  less  harmful  effects  from  this  tem- 
perature than  did  most  of  the  now  commercially  culti- 
vated varieties.  Plant  cane  of  this  variety,  however, 
suffered  more  severe  damage  than  did  that  of  any 
other  varieties,  as  a  result  of  a  minimum  temperature 
of  24  degrees  on  December  IS.  Co.  290  stubble,  which 
had  reached  a  comparatively  higher  level  of  maturity, 
withstood  the  effects  of  the  24  degree  freeze  more  sat- 
isfactorily than  did  the  plant  cane.  Contrary  to  expec- 
tations, Co.  290,  in  spite  of  low  average  fiber  content, 
has  generally  shown  less  damage  than  other  varieties 
now  in  cultivation  from  the  moth  borer,  as  borne  out 
by  general  observation  and  in  studies  made  by  Hollo- 
way  during  1933.  This  comparative  borer  resistance, 
which  is  a  most  important  quality,  could  not  be  corre- 
lated with  hardness  of  rind,  as  measured  by  the  above 
investigator. 

"In  studies  conducted  to  determine  the  relative  re- 
sistance of  different  varieties  to  damage  from  sugar- 
cane beetle,  Ingram  and  others  reported  very  satisfac- 
tory results  with  Co.  290,  which  ranked  with  C.P.  807 
in  percentage  of  survival  among  damaged  shoots.  In 
tests  so  far  conducted,  Co.  290  has  demonstrated  an 
adaptability  to  conditions  prevailing  on  Sharkey  clay, 
and  other  soils  of  similar  unfavorable  agricultural 
properties,    generally   equaling   or   surpassing   that    of 
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C.P.  807.  Its  extensive  substitution  for  the  latter  on 
such  areas,  which  may  ultimately  prove  justifiable, 
should  be  made  with  caution  in  view  of  indications  of 
possibly  greater  susceptibility  to  freeze  injury,  which 
may  develop  into  a  factor  of  extreme  importance  under 
such  conditions,  due  to  the  comparatively  greater  ex- 
posure to  low  temperatures.  Ease  of  stripping  and 
favorable  milling  properties  of  Co.  290  are  points  in  its 
favor  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

"The  definite  indications  of  early  maturity  and  the 
high  level  of  vigor  and  productivity  so  far  demonstrated 
by  C.P.  28-19,  as  judged  on  the  basis  of  all  information 
thus  far  available,  are  of  particular  interest  to  growers 
in  Louisiana.  This  varietv  combines  properties  of 
early  maturity  and  indicated  vield  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  approximating  those  of  P.O.J.  234  and  sugar  per 
acre  productiveness  equaling  or  surpassing  that  of  C.P. 
807.  Such  properties,  if  confirmed  by  future  tests,  will 
unquestionably  entitle  this  variety  to  a  prominent 
place  in  commercial  cultivation,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  stubbling  qualities 
of  P.O.J.  234,  now  regarded  as  the  standard  early  va- 
riety. Its  extreme  susceptibility  to  Cytospora  sac- 
chart  Butl.,  a  disease  which  is  apparently  of  no  import- 
ance with  varieties  now  in  commercial  cultivation,  de- 
serves special  mention.  As  pointed  out  by  Brandes 
and  others,  this  disease  is  an  important  cause  of  mor- 
tality among  suckers  with  this  variety.  So  far,  such 
losses  have  been  confined  to  comparatively  late 
suckers,  many  of  which  are  ordinarily  crowded 
out,  and  thus  losses  from  this  source  may  be 
unimportant  from  a  standpoint  of  ultimate  yields. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  damage  from 
this  disease  may,  under  certain  conditions,  extend  to 
earlier  shoots  and  thus   prove  extremely  detrimental. 

"C.P.  28-19,  while  susceptible  to  mosaic,  as  indicated 
byoccasional  cases  of  infection,  has  so  far  generally 
resisted  the  disease  under  usual  field  conditions.  Com- 
parative yields  are,  therefore,  based  on  mosaic-free 
growth.  Whether  this  cane  will  ultimately  become 
generally  infected,  as  happened  with  Co.  281,  or  wheth- 
er it  will  continue  to  resist  mosaic,  as  has  C.  P.  807, 
cannot  be  definitely  predicted.  Comparative  yield 
tests  with  C.P.  28-19  have  so  far  been  confined  largely 
to  light-soil  areas  on  which  plant-cane  results  indicate 
widespread  adaptability.  However,  in  a  single  test  on 
heavy  soil  (Sharkey  clay)  it  produced  a  higher  indi- 
cated yield  of  sugar  per  acre  than  was  obtained  with 
C.P.  807  and  afforded  cane  of  much  higher  indicated 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.     Information  available 


on  limited  plantings  indicates  that  this  variety  possess- 
es extremely  satisfactory  stubbling  qualities.  Tests 
conducted  on  an  experimental  basis  place  this  variety 
approximately  on  a  par  with  C.P.  807  as  to  milling 
qualities  and  percentage  of  fiber  in  cane. 

"Results  of  trials  of  C.P.  28-11  reported  herein  and 
in  a  previous  publication,  together  with  observations 
on  its  performance  in  other  trials  (not  published), 
show  that  it  gives  somewhat  lower  yields  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  and  of  cane  per  acre  than  C.P.  28-19.  How- 
ever, its  early-maturing  quality,  which  compares  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  P.O.J.  234,  and  its  favorable 
growth  and  stubbling  qualities,  which  appear  superior 
to  those  of  P.O.J.  234,  indicate  that  it  will  surpass  the 
latter  in  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre.  C.  P.  28-11 
appears  to  be  definitely  less  desirable  than  C.P.  28-19, 
but  it  has  given  comparatively  good  results  and  should 
prove  generally  suitable  for  culture  in  place  of  P.O.J. 
234  until  such  time  as  the  seed  supply  of  C.P.  28-19 
has  been  sufficiently  increased  to  meet  all  require- 
ments. 

"Results  obtained  with  C.P.  807  afford  additional 
evidence  of  its  very  satisfactory  adaptability,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  prolonged  stubbling  under  compar- 
atively unfavorable  soil  or  other  conditions  making 
heavy  demands  on  varietal  vigor.  Indicated  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre  obtained,  which  were  on  the  whole  in 
line  with  results  obtained  in  previous  years,  averaged 
more  than  2,000  pounds  in  excess  of  corresponding 
yields  from  P.O.J.  213  in  plant  cane,  and  in  first  and 
second  stubble.  Its  indicated  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  observed  during  1933  were  on  the  whole  some- 
what lower  than  corresponding  ones  from  P.O.J.  213. 
The  general  suitability  of  C.P.  807,  as  reflected  in  re- 
sults of  these  and  of  previous  tests,  was  definitely  con- 
firmed by  extensive  plantation  plantings  harvested 
during  1933.  It  has  become  firmly  established  as  the 
"black  land"  (Sharkey  clay)  cane  in  parishes  east  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River,  while  its  satisfactory  resistance 
to  beetle  damage  and  its  comparatively  good  growth 
under  drought  conditions  of  1933  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  a  sharp  increase  in  acreage  planted  to  it  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1933  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  Iberia, 
and  Vermilion,  located  west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 
Cane  of  this  variety  was  milled  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  Louisiana  during  the  fall  of  1933  with  gener- 
ally satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  now  generally  felt  that 
its  milling  presents  no  unusual  problems  in  the  case  of 
mills  equipped  with  knives  ahead  of  the  crusher.  Where 
such  equipment  is  not  provided,  its  usual  tangled  con- 
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dition  renders  an  even  feed  to  the  mill  extremely  dif- 
ficult. 

"So  far,  C.P.  807  has  generally  resisted  mosaic,  al- 
though a  few  isolated  cases  have  been  reported.  Abbott 
regards  this  variety  as  generally  resistant  to  red  rot 
under  field  conditions  but  susceptible  to  it  under  arti- 
ficial inoculation  either  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  field. 
The  latter  characteristic  should  be  taken  as  a  note  of 
warning  by  growers,  who,  as  pointed  out  by  Brandes 
and  others,  have  generally  come  to  regard  C.P.  807  and 
other  new  varieties  as  capable  of  withstanding  all  man- 
ner of  punishment. 

"Prevailing  weather  conditions  during  the  spring  of 
1933  greatly  retarded  the  germination  and  growth  of 
Co.  281.  In  spite  of  resulting  growth  and  maturity 
disadvantages,  this  variety  afforded  generally  satisfac- 
tory results  as  compared  with  the  P.O.J,  varieties  un- 
der comparable  conditions.  Yields  of  cane  and  indi- 
cated yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  obtained  with  Co. 
281  were,  generally  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  con- 
sistently higher  than  corresponding  ones  from  either 
P.O.J.  213  or  P.O.J.  36-M.  Its  superiority  to  the  lat- 
ter two  varieties  was  particularly  manifest  in  its  more 
dependable  stubbling  qualities.  The  results  confirm 
previous  conclusions  to  the  effect  that  this  variety, 
while  affording  indicated  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  distinctly  higher  on  the  average  than  correspond- 
ing ones  of  either  P.O.J.  213  or  P.O.J.  36-M,  and  occa- 
sionally equal  or  superior  to  those  of  P.O.J.  234,  does 
not  equal  the  latter  in  earliness  of  maturity  and  cannot 
replace  it  for  early  milling.  As  shown  by  Balch  and 
Lauritzen,  its  erect  habit  of  growth  combined  with  phy- 
siological properties  which  result  in  comparatively  slow 
deterioration  from  inversion  render  Co.  281  a  very  sat- 
isfactory cane  for  windrowing  purposes.  Since  all  other 
varieties  now  under  commercial  cultivation  have  proved 
comparatively  unsatisfactory  for  windrowing,  this  fa- 
vorable quality  in  Co.  281  is  considered  of  extreme  im- 
portance. In  most  cases,  growers  are  now  attempting 
to  include  in  their  plantings  a  sufficient  acreage  of  Co. 
281  to  afford  cane  for  much  of  the  late  milling,  feeling 
that  this  variety  can  readily  be  windrowed,  if  nec- 
essary, in  the  event  of  an  anticipated  damaging  freeze. 
The  factor  of  safety  so  introduced  is  unquestionably  of 
great  importance  and  undoubtedly  enhances  the  utility 
of  this  variety  out  of  proportion  to  its  relative  value 
based  on  sugar  productivity  alone.  Co.  281  did  not 
reveal  any  symptoms  of  mosaic  for  several  years  after 
its  introduction  into  Louisiana.  Within  the  past  2  or  3 
years  the  disease  has  spread  freely  in  cane  of  this  va- 
riety, but  the  percentage  of  infection  has  not  been  uni- 
form, some  fields  showing  practically  100  per  cent  in- 
fection and  others  on  the  same  plantations  remaining 
almost  free  from  it.  It  has  been  shown  that  mosaic- 
infected  Co.  281  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  about  20  per 
cent  less  than  mosaic-free  cane  of  the  same  variety  un- 
der comparable  conditions,  and  that  this  variety  appa- 
rently does  not  possess  the  quality  of  recovering  from 
the  disease,  thus  indicating  a  greater  eventual  infection 
unless  control  measures  such  as  selection  of  mosaic- 
free  seed  cane  are  adopted.  Since  comparative  trials 
with  this  variety  are  based  on  growth  under  conditions 
ranging  from  mosaic-free  to  varying  degrees  of  infec- 
tion, somewhat  lower  relative  yields  may  be  expected 
at  such  time  as  the  variety  may  become  more  widely 
infected  with  mosaic. 

"It  would  seem  that  several  alternatives,  any  one  or 
a  combination  of  which  eliminate  the  need  for  P.O.J. 
234,  are  now  definitely  in  sight.  These  include  the  cul- 


ture of  early-maturing  varieties,  C.P.  28-19  and  C.P. 
28-11,  and  the  possibility  of  lower  topping  of  high- 
yielding  but  comparatively  late-maturing  varieties  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up  analyses  of  juice  to  com- 
mercially satisfactory  levels.  Thus,  results  of  maturi- 
ty studies  show  that  even  early  in  the  season  the  va- 
riety Co.  290  contains  comparatively  high  sugar  con- 
centration in  lower  portions  of  the  stalk  and  that  by 
eliminating  the  immature  tops  a  sharp  increase  in  su- 
crose content  of  the  juice  may  be  obtained.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  high  yields  of  cane  given  by  this  variety  it 
is  usually  possible  to  discard  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stalks  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
weight  and  still  have  a  greater  tonnage  of  mill  cane 
than  that  secured  from  P.O.J.  234  grown  under  com- 
parable conditions.  More  extensive  utilization  of  the 
variety  Co.  281,  the  satisfactory  keeping  quality  of 
which  when  stored  in  windrows  for  late  grinding  is  an 
important  characteristic,  should  also  prove  of  value 
through  partly  removing  the  necessity  for  growing  va- 
rieties suitable  for  extremely  early  grinding. 

"The  results  obtained  with  P.O.J.  213  and  P.O.J. 
36-M,  particularly  in  stubble  crops,  indicate  rather 
definitely  that  these  two  varieties  possess  little  merit 
in  comparison  with  others  now  available  for  commer- 
cial cultivation  and  that  they  should  receive  compara- 
tively little  prominence  in  commercial  plantings,  if  not 
be  entirely  abandoned." 
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Sales  of  Louisiana  Raws 


Yielding  to  pressure,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  undertook  in  1932  to  remedy  a  sit- 
uation that  had  existed  for  years  whereby  the  crop  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  was  systematically 
sold  at  from  10  to  40  points  under  the  New  York  market.  This  custom  had  been  so  well  estab- 
lished by  long  usage  that  Louisiana  raws,  the  best  obtainable  anywhere,  were  considered  unsale- 
able except  at  a  discount. 

Through  direct  personal  contacts  established  with  Mr.  Jos.  F.  Abbott,  the  President  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  in  New  York,  the  League  was  able  in  1932  and  1933  to  com- 
pletely negative  this  expensive  illusion  and  brought  about  the  sale  of  large  blocks  of  Louisiana 
raws,  50,000  to  60,000  tons,  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  at  the  full  New  York  mar- 
ket. 

Last  year,  1934,  an  artificial  situation  developed  in  the  sugar  market,  as  we  all  know,  and  it 
continues  so  this  year.  Under  these  conditions  the  policy  of  buying  Louisiana  raws  in  large  blocks 
was  discontinued  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  the  League's  attempts  to  make 
sales,  especially  sales  at  the  full  New  York  price,  were  not  very  successful.  The  transactions  drif- 
ted into  piece-meal  buying  of  small  quantities  at  some  fixed  price  offered  to  all  producers  and  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  them,  thus  defeating  the  primary  purpose  for  which  the  League  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  Louisiana  raws.  Another  deterrent  that  arose  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  Louisiana's 
crop  of  raw  sugar  by  the  League  at  the  full  New  York  price  was  the  practice  that  came  into  be- 
ing, particularly  in  1933,  of  Louisiana  producers  selling  small  lots  of  raw  sugar  to  New  Orleans 
refiners  at  less  than  the  New  York  price  during  the  time  that  deliveries  in  quantity  at  the  full  New 
York  price  were  being  made  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  under  their  bulk  contract 
through  the  League.  This  led  to  the  insistence  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  that  a 
clause  be  included  in  their  next  contract  to  the  effect  that  the  price  at  which  such  sales  were 
made  would  constitute  the  contract  price,  thus  knocking  the  agreement  about  the  New  York  price 
into  a  cocked  hat  if  such  competitive  purchases  were  accomplished.  They  have  been  accomplished 
very  frequently. 

This  year  the  situation  has  been  particularly  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  from  the  League's 
point  of  view. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has  decided  to  deal  whol- 
ly through  individuals  and  the  League  has  offered  no  opposition  to  this  policy,  not  desiring  to 
function  as  an  ordinary  seller  of  Louisiana  raws  in  small  lots  at  whatever  price  it  could  get. 
The  League  has  been  out  of  the  picture  since  it  brought  about  the  sale  of  2500  tons  on  November 
1st  at  3.35. 
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New  Chief  of  Sugar  Section 

Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt,  who  has  been  serving  the 
United  States  Government  for  years  in  various  capaci- 
ties, but  always  along  lines  that  have  required  famil- 
iarity with  the  economics  of  the  sugar  industry,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the, 
Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration. Dr.  Bernhardt  will  fill  the  position  recently 
vacated  by  Dr.  John  E.  Dalton.  Unlike  Dr.  Dalton, 
he  is  a  career  man  in  Government  service. 

Many  of  our  Louisiana  cane  growers  and  processors 
will  remember  Dr.  Bernhardt  as  one  of  the  gentlemen 
representing  the  Sugar  Section  at  the  general  meeting 
of  growers  and  processors  held  in  the  Auditorium  of 
the  Agricultural  Building  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity at  Baton  Rouge  on  September  4th  last  at 
which  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Adjustment  Produc- 
tion Contract  for  1936  was  discussed  and  numerous 
briefs  filed.  He  was  conspicuous  because  of  his  dex- 
terity in  picking  all  sorts  of  incontrovertible  statistics 
out  of  the  air  with  his  pipe. 

During  his  long  years  in  the  public  service  Dr. 
Bernhardt  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  dispassionate, 
mathematical  character  of  the  type  that  plants  itself 
solidly  on  the  hypothesis  that  two  and  two  is  four 
and  makes  a  fetich  out  of  it.  As  Chief  of  the  Sugar 
Section  he  will  come  in  contact  for  the  first  time  with 


humanity  en  masse.  He  will  do  more  than  that;  he 
will  to  a  large  extent  control  the  vital  welfare  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

In  making  men  and  women  God  does  not  use  a 
slide  rule  and  Dr.  Bernhardt  will  inevitably  find  that 
out.  He  will  find,  in  his  new  job,  that  vision,  flexi- 
bility and  intuition  are  the  aces  in  the  deck  and  that 
whether  two  and  two  is  four  depends  on  certain  equa- 
tions culled  from  a  sphere  that  is  incalculably  higher 
than  arithmetic. 

A  broad,  far-seeing,  humanized  Dr.  Bernhardt  would 
make  a  splendid  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section.  That  is 
what  we  hope  to  see. 


The  Dark  Side  of  the  Shield 

The  Sugar  Bulletin  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
P.  F.  Loup  of  Labarre,  La.,  in  which  he  voices  the 
point  of  view  of  a  small  farmer,  ambitious  to  get 
ahead  and  make  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family 
by  growing  sugar  cane,  but  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  him  by  the  Sugar  Sec- 
tion of  the  Agricultural   Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  Loup  says,  in  part,  in  his  letter: 

"Mr.  Wallace  takes  the  average  of  3  crops  and  expects 
us  to  compel  the  crops  to  grow  'just  so'!  If  we  comply 
with  our  acreage  we  should  be  permitted  to  sell  all  the 
cane  we  can  make,  without  penalties.  How  can  a  man 
support  a  family  on  less  than  1000  tons?  Any  less  is  slow 
starvation.  The  small  farmer  cannot  expand  or  plant  any 
cane  at  all.  What  will  become  of  our  young  sons  who  ex- 
pect to  stay  on  the  farm  —  starve  with  100  tons,  or  rob 
a  bank,  or  work  for  the  large  growers  for  little  or  nothing? 
The  one  who  starts  with  100  tons  of  cane  and  2  bales  of 
cotton  can  have  no  more  than  a  poor  prospect  in  this  life. 
There  was  always  a  small  percentage  of  farmers  who  would 
start  small,  expand,  and  in  a  few  years  of  hard  work  or 
good  luck  would  make  money.  Under  our  present  condi- 
tions the  small  grower  will  get  poorer  if  it  is  possible.  In 
January  1930  I  bought  146  acres  of  land  not  in  cultivation 
for  years.  Later  I  bought  65  acres  more.  I  spent  over 
$8000.00,  my  life  savings  plus  all  I  could  borrow  on  my  life 
insurance,  to  equip  that  place  to  raise  cane,  including 
building  of  side-track  derrick  and  hoist  and  today  I  am 
told  that  even  though  these  preparations  were  made  be- 
fore the  New  Deal  nothing  can  be  done  as  only  the  'his- 
tory' of  the  land  counts.  I  can  starve,  with  my  family, 
for  my  'history'  is  valueless ! " 

We  print  these  expressions  by  Mr.  Loup  because 
they  present  a  side  of  the  shield  that  does  not  have 
much  opportunity  to  get  itself  exposed  to  the  light  of 
publicity.  There  is  much  suffering  and  injustice  under 
the  New  Deal  that  is  inarticulate  and  obscured.  Every 
man  is  entitled  to  state  his  case. 

As  Mr.  Loup  probably  knows,  there  is  complete 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  Louisiana  that  cane  growing 
in  this  State  should  be  absolutely  unrestricted.  To  o-et 
Washington  to  see  it  that  way  is  another  matter. 

Distilled  Spirits  From  Molasses 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  with  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  Senator  John  H.  Over- 
ton, has  filed  a  formal  protest  against  the  verbiage 
of  the  definition  of  blended  whiskey  and  spirit  whis- 
key as  issued  by  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration, 
this  definition  apparently  excluding  spirits  distilled 
from  molasses. 

The  text  of  the  League's  protest  and  of  Senator 
Overton's  letter  to  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration 
appear  below: 
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League's  Protest 

To  The  Honorable  Franklin  C.  Hoyt,  Administrator, 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  New  Orleans 
Louisiana,  representing  the  growers  and  processors  ot 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  make  this  appearance  with 
particular  reference  to  their  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  molasses  for  the  purpose  of  distilling 
neutral  spirits  or  alcohol,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Public  Hearing  held  on  Wednesday,  October  30,  1935, 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  Distilled  Spirits  Mis- 
branding Regulations. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  hereby  formally 
protests  and  makes  legal  objection  to  the  definition 
of  "blended  whiskey"  and  of  "spirit  whiskey,"  as  con- 
tained in  Paragraphs  (g)  and  (j)  under  Article  II, 
Class  2  entitled  "Standards  of  Identity  for  Distilled 
Spirits." 

We  submit  that  the  use  of  the  words  "grain  neu- 
tral spirits"  in  these  definitions  or  standards,  without 
the  use  of  the  words  "neutral  spirits"  separately  or 
inclusively  amounts  to  a  discrimination  by  reason 
of  a  difference  of  character  of  the  material  from  which 
same  may  have  been  produced  under  Section  605  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  February  24,  1919.  The  word 
"same"  having  reference  to  distilled  spirits  and  the 
manufacture,  blending,  compounding,  mixing,  market- 
ing, branding,  and  sale  of  whiskey  and  rectified 
spirits. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1919  remains  the  law,  and 
regulations  made  thereunder  are  specifically  prohibi- 
ted from  such  discriminations.  Hence,  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  cannot  legally  exclude  from  a 
definition  or  standard  of  blended  whiskey  or  spirit 
whiskey,  a  distilled  spirit  produced  from  Louisiana 
molasses. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  prohibition  in  the  rev- 
enue laws,  it  is  pertinent  to  review  the  action  of  Con- 
gress during  the  recent  Session,  when  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  was  under  consideration. 
Senator  Murphy  of  Iowa  introduced  an  amendment 
in  the  Senate  which  was  adopted  without  discussion, 
which  amendment  would  have  specifically  authorized 
the  definition  or  standard  about  which  we  now  com- 
plain and  protest.  When  the  conferees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  were  informed  that  the  result  of  the  Mur- 
phy amendment  would  be  to  discriminate  against  neu- 
tral spirits  made  from  molasses  as  against  neutral 
spirits  made  from  grain,  they  struck  that  part  of  the 
amendment  from  the  Bill.  The  Act  as  finally  adopted 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  did  not 
contain  the  authorization  whereby  the  Federal  Alco- 
hol Administration  could  "prohibit  the  designation 
of  any  product  as  neutral  spirits  or  as  any  type  of 
whiskey  or  gin,  for  non-industrial  use,  if  the  neutral 
spirits  contained  therein  are  distilled  from  materials 
other  than  grain." 

We  consider  this  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
be  a  reiteration  of  Section  605  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1919  and  to  be  a  direct  legal  barrier  to  the  proposed 
definitions  or  standards  under  Paragraph  (g)  and 
(j),  or  to  any  proposed  regulations  which  contain 
such  discrimination. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  favors  every 
possible  advantage  which  can  be  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  whether  he  produces  grain  for  alcohol  or 


sugarcane  for  molasses.  We  do  ask  for  our  farmers, 
however,  the  protection  of  the  law  against  any  dis- 
crimination, and  particularly  against  such  discrimina- 
tion as  is  specifically  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
By  C.  J.  Bourg, 
Vice-President  &  Counsel. 
November  4,  1935. 

Senator  Overton's  Letter 

U.  S.  SENATE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

November  5,   1935. 
Hon.  Franklin  C.  Hoyt,  Administrator, 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hoyt: 

Reference  is  made  to  the  proposed  definition  of 
"blended  whiskey"  and  "spirit  whiskey"  contained  in 
paragraphs  (g)  and  (j).  Article  II,  Class  2,  entitled 
"Standards  of  Identity  for  Distilled  Spirits."  This,  I 
understand,  was  the  subject  of  public  hearings  on 
October  30. 

Under  Section  605  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1919,  no  discrimination  is  permitted  against 
molasses  as  a  material  from  which  distilled  spirits 
may  be  made.  I  know  of  no  subsequent  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  authorizes  an  administrative  agency  to 
depart  from  this  established  standard.  In  fact,  the 
matter  came  before  Congress  during  the  last  session 
and  the  proposed  restriction  was  definitely  rejected 
As  you  will  doubtless  recall,  an  amendment  contain- 
ing this  proposal  was  offered  by  Senator  Murphy 
while  the  Federal  AJcohol  Administration  bill  (H.  R. 
8870)  was  pending  and,  without  debate,  was  adopted. 
However,  the  matter  was  subsequently  discussed  at 
some  length  and,  in  view  of  the  discrimination  which 
would  result,  the  restrictive  amendment  was  rejected. 
I  was  personally  interested  in  this  matter  at  the  time 
and  participated  in  the  discussion. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  forbidding  discrimination 
(under  Section  605  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  February 
24,  1919)  and  its  refusal  at  the  last  session,  after 
further  consideration,  to  alter  its  position  appear  to 
me  to  be  legal  barriers  to  the  adoption  of  the  stan- 
dard proposed  in  the  above-mentioned  section. 

In  view  of  this  specific  determination  and  affirma- 
tion by  Congress,  I  hope  the  Administration  will  re- 
vise this  proposed  restriction. 

Kindly  inform  me  of  action  taken  in  the  matter.  In 
the  event  it  is  determined  to  adopt  this  unfair  word- 
ing, kindly  inform  me  before  the  regulation  is  pro- 
mulgated. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  H.  Overton. 


Release  of  Sugars  for  Processing 
in  December 

Approval  of  two  applications  for  release  from  cus- 
toms custody  during  December,  1935,  of  sugar  to  be 
processed  under  bond  was  announced  Nov.  5th  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

Approval  was  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
section  201    (b)   of  General   Sugar  Order  No.   1,  Re- 
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vision  1.  This  section  of  the  order  permits  sugar  to  be 
brought  into  the  United  States  and  to  be  refined 
under  bond  without  regard  to  quotas,  provided  such 
sugar  or  its  equivalent  is  returned  to  customs  custo- 
dy and  control  within  30  days. 

The  releases  total  49,300  tons,  against  which  refin- 
ers have  quota  stocks  which  they  will  be  able  to  dis- 
tribute for  consumption.  The  applications,  which  were 
made  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  announced 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  on 
October  19,  1935,  were  from  refiners  who  have  plants 
at  Atlantic  ports  and  who  now  have  sugars  stored 
in  customs  custody  and  control.  The  applications  were 
approved  after  facts  submitted  by  the  refiners  and 
other  available  data,  indicated  that  the  refiners  would 
be  unable  to  operate  their  plants  at  Atlantic  ports  in 
December  without  such  release  of  sugars. 

Release  of  sugars  impounded  at  Gulf  ports  for  re- 
fining in  plants  in  that  region  was  also  applied  for, 
but  was  not  granted  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  1935-36  Louisiana  raw  sugar  crop  now  a- 
vailable  for  refining;  in  the  Gulf  area. 


What  Is  "Marketing" 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  approaching 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  the  question  of  what  is 
"marketing"  with  respect  to  the  quota  system  becomes 
important. 

There  is  reproduced  hereinbelow  a  written  opinion 
of  the  Sugar  Section: 

"Reference  is  made  to  your  inquiry  requesting  a 
formal  opinion  on  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  lost, 
damaged,  or  destroyed  sugar. 

As  you  know,  under  our  interpretation,  a  'market- 
ing' of  sugar  is  deemed  to  have  occurred  when  it  has 
been  delivered  by  a  processor  against  bona  fide  sales 
contracts;  such  delivery  being  evidenced  by  bill  of 
lading  in  the  case  of  delivery  by  rail  and,  in  the  case 
of  transportation  by  conveyances  other  than  rail,  by 
the  actual  delivery  to  such  conveyances.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  sugar  may  have  been  later  destroyed, 
a  'marketing'  of  sugar  is  accomplished  at  the  time 
custody  is  transferred  to  the  conveyance." 


Washington  Information 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

Among  the  many  important  questions  which  have 
been  propounded  with  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  sugar  program  in  Louisiana  is  the  following: 

"If  sugarcane  is  grown  on  a  farm,  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  an  individual  or  corporation  and  not  cov- 
ered by  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Production  Adjustment 
Contract,  does  this  circumstance  affect  the  compliance 
of  other  farms  growing  sugarcane,  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  that  same  individual  or  corporation  and 
covered  by  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Production  Adjust- 
ment Contract?" 

The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar- 
cane Production  Adjustment  Contract  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  "The  producer  further  represents  that  he 
does  not  control  any  other  farm  in  this  state,  on  which 
sugarcane  is  being  grown,  which  is  not  covered  by  a 
similar  contract.  The  producer  agrees  that  he  will  ex- 
ecute an  offer  for  a  contract  with  respect  to  any  other 
farm  or  farms  in  this  state  on  which  sugarcane  is  be- 


ing grown,  either  now  or  hereafter  controlled  by  the 
producer,  provided  however,  that  where  the  prior 
owner  of  land  hereafter  acquired  has  already  entered 
into  a  contract,  with  respect  thereto,  the  producer  shall 
be  bound  by  such  contract  and  entitled  to  the  allot- 
ment thereunder  pursuant  to  section  13.  Any  breach 
of  any  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  like  con- 
tract, or  contracts,  shall  be  grounds  for  termination  of 
this  contract  by  the  Secretary.  Any  such  farm  now 
or  hereafter  controlled  by  the  producer  as  to  which 
he  does  not  enter  into  a  contract,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  this  farm  under  this  contract  and  subject 
to  the  limitations  imposed  with  respect  thereto,  until 
such  time  as  he  enters  into  a  contract  with  respect 
thereto." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  AAA  that: 

(1)  The  individual  or  corporation  when  it  signed 
as  producer  a  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Production  Ad- 
justment Contract  represented  that  it  did  not  control 
any  other  farm  in  Louisiana  on  which  sugarcane  was 
being  grown  which  was  not  covered  by  a  similar  con- 
tract. 

(2)  By  virtue  of  the  contract  the  individual  or 
corporation  agreed  that  it  would  execute  an  offer  for 
a  contract  with  respect  to  any  other  farm  or  farms  in 
Louisiana,  either  at  that  time  or  thereafter,  controlled 
by  it  on  which  sugarcane  was  being  grown. 

(3)  By  virtue  of  the  contract,  the  individual  or 
contract  agreed  that  any  farm  which  it  controlled  at 
the  time  the  contract  was  signed  or  which  thereafter 
might  come  under  its  control,  should  be  deemed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  farm  for  which  a  contract  was  signed 
and  would  be  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  with 
respect  thereto  until  such  time  as  an  additional  con- 
tract was  signed. 

(4)  That  the  individual  or  corporation  cannot 
evade  any  of  the  obligations  which  it  has  entered  into 
as  producer  with  respect  to  any  farm  or  farms  by 
any  form  of  subsequent  lease  or  other  arrangement 
wherein  the  tenant  might  be  designated  as  the  pro- 
ducer, without  violating  the  contract  and  forfeiting  its 
right  to  any  benefit  payments  made  thereunder. 

Another  question  is  being  asked  which  is  of 
general  interest  and  has  arisen  particularly  because  of 
the  press  release  issued  in  connection  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Ruling  No.  5  which  declared  "all  sugarcane 
in  excess  of  120%  cannot  be  marketed." 

Under  Administrative  Ruling  No.  5,  the  grower  is 
given  two  alternatives,  if  he  wants  to  keep  the  bene- 
fit payments  he  has  already  received  and  continue 
to  receive  benefit  payments  in  the  future,  to  wit,  he 
may  charge  his  excess  tonnage  of  sugarcane  against 
the  1936  production  allotment  or  he  may  accept  the 
penalties  of  $2.00  and  $3.00.  However,  if  any  grower 
is  willing  to  refund  the  benefit  payments  already  re- 
ceived and  to  waive  any  rights  he  may  have  to  bene- 
fit payments  on  the  1934  and  1935  crops,  he  can 
then  market  all  of  the  sugarcane  he  produces  without 
interference.  In  other  words,  the  AAA  only  seeks  to 
control  the  acreage  and  production  of  those  growers 
who  have  Production  Adjustment  Contracts  and  who 
receive  benefit  payments  thereon.  Any  grower  who 
has  not  signed  such  a  contract  or  who  elects  to  waive 
his  right  to  benefit  payments  thereunder,  is  free  to 
market  his  entire  production  of  sugarcane.  Obviously 
the  decision  of  the  grower  is  a  personal  one  and  must 
be  based  entirely  upon  his  own  situation  and  pros- 
pects. 
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Invert  Syrups  Again 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
A  Public  Hearing  was  called  by  the  A.A.A.  and 
held  in  Washington  on  October  28th  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  general  subject  of  determining  the 
applicable  rate  of  the  processing  tax  on  sugar  in 
terms  of  raw  value. 

The  only  witness  who  appeared  asking  for  a  change 
in  the  present  method  of  applying  the  processing  tax, 
as  contained  in  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
testified  with  reference  to  the  raw  value  of  sugars 
testing  below  92°.  The  present  regulations  indicate^the 
rate  of  processing  tax  for  each  degree  from  100°  to 
92°.  Below  92°  the  conversion  factor  applies  on  total 
sugars.  The  witness,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Taussig,  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Molasses  Company,  testified 
with  regard  to  sugar  syrups  or  inverted  syrups,  which 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  is 
"sugar"  for  the  purpose  of  the  act,  including  the  pro- 
cessing tax. 

Therefore  the  testimony  at  the  Hearing  was  limited 
exclusively  to  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  process- 
ing tax  rate  on  invert  syrups  should  be  lower  than 
at  present.  It  seemed  to  be  the  contention  of  Mr. 
Taussig  that  the  raw  value  of  sugar  in  the  form  of 
invert  syrup  should  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
the  sucrose  and  not  by  the  amount  of  the  total  sugars. 
The  net  result  of  this  contention,  as  we  understand 
it,  would  be  to  lower  the  rate  of  the  processing  tax 
on  invert  syrups  to  about  one-third  of  the  present 
applicable  rate. 

Naturally  the  testimony  was  very  technical  and 
somewhat  difficult  to  follow  in  detail  but  the  net  re- 
sult sought  appears  to  be  as  above  expressed  and  from 
a  competitive  standpoint  any  such  change  would  ap- 
parently be  harmful  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
Because  of  the  technical  nature  of  the  discussion  it 
was  suggested  that  an  informal  conference  should  be 
called  at  which  all  interested  parties  would  be  repre- 
sented by  technical  men  of  the  industry,  who  would 
seek  to  develop  a  plan  or  procedure  and  recommend 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  adoption. 
Instead,  the  presiding  officer  gave  to  the  advocates 
of  a  change  the  opportunity  to  file  within  ten  days  a 
complete  statement  giving  reasons  why  the  present 
regulations  should  be  amended  and  offering  specif- 
ically one  or  more  plans  for  adoption.  The  opponents 
were  allowed  ten  days  after  the  filing  of  the  statement 
to  reply  thereto  and  to  list  their  objections  to  any 
plan  or  plans  submitted.  We  understand  this  time  has 
been  extended  but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
make  his  determination  upon  the  written  statements 
of  both  sides. 

This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  three  Public 
Hearings  and  one  informal  conference,  so  that  unless 
the  statements  contain  new  matter  the  regulations 
will  probably  remain  as  they  are. 


Discretion  and  Disposition 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
In  view  of  the  reports  from  Louisiana  that  there 
will  be  excess  sugar  cane  well  over  the  base  produc- 
tion of  growers,  it  is  of  direct  and  immediate  interest 


to  know  what  disposition  will  be  made  of  the  sugar 
cane  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Cane  Produc- 
tion Adjustment  Contract,  Section  6  of  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

"If  the  producer,  for  any  crop  year,  exceeds  his 
production  allotment,  or  grows  more  sugarcane  for 
seed  and/or  sirup  than  is  permitted  hereunder,  the 
Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  either  cancel  the 
contract  or  decide  to  continue  the  contract  in  force, 
in  which  case  such  excess  sugarcane  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  the  manner  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  his 
discretion,  or,  if  the  producer  has  already  disposed  of 
such  excess  sugarcane,  the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled 
to  any  rights  or  to  any  proceeds  arising  from  such  dis- 
position." 

There  has  been  no  order  for  the  destruction  of  cane 
and  it  is  our  hope  and  purpose  to  avoid  having  any 
cooperating  grower  who  is  within  his  acreage  allot- 
ment to  destroy  cane.  The  fact  has  been  stressed  that 
sugarcane  is  not  like  other  crops  which  may  be  plowed 
under  profitably  or  which  may  be  disposed  of  without 
cost.  The  removal  and  disposition  of  sugarcane  is  as 
costly  a  procedure  as  the  harvesting  and  delivery 
thereof  to  the  factory.  The  rules  which  have  been 
applied  to  other  crops  for  plowing  under,  therefore, 
cannot  be  applied  to  sugarcane  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  plant  and  we  are  asserting  as  vigorously 
as  we  can  the  rights  of  the  cooperating  grower  under 
the  circumstances  to  be  protected  against  incurring  ad- 
ditional cost  and  resulting  loss. 

Surveys  are  being  made  at  the  present  time  to  de- 
termine the  exact  situation  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
belt,  both  by  the  industry  and  by  the  A.A.A.  and 
while  nothing  definite  has  yet  developed  the  very  fact 
of  surveys  being  made  indicates  the  possibility  of 
finally  working  out  some  happier  solution  than  the 
prospect  of  destroying  cane.  At  one  time  earlier  this 
year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  expressed  to  Con- 
gressmen from  Louisiana  the  fact  that  it  was  not  con- 
templated to  have  any  cooperating  grower  destroy 
cane  who  had  complied  in  all  other  respects  with  the 
provisions  of  his  contract.  We  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
peating again  that  the  present  situation  is  the  result 
of  the  bounty  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
giving  to  us  new  and  better  varieties  and  to  the  boun- 
ty of  Providence  in  providing  excellent  weather  and  a 
most  favorable  growing  and  harvesting  season. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The   American   Sugar   Cane   League   takes 
pleasure   in  offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it.  Business  conferences  in 
New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere, 
which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using  the 
office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties. 
No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the 
room  at  your  convenience. 
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Option  to  Extend  Florida  Sugar- 
cane Adjustment  Contract  Not 
Exercised 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has 
announced  that  the  option  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  extend  the  present  Florida  sugarcane 
production  adjustment  contract  to  the  1936-37  crop 
year  had  not  been  exercised  and  that  public  hearings 
are  to  be  held  in  the  near  future  upon  the  need  for  a 
1936-1937  sugarcane  program  in  Florida. 

The  present  Florida  sugarcane  production  adjust- 
ment contract  was  for  the  crop  years  1934-35  and 
1935-36  and  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
option  of  extending  the  contract  to  the  1936-37  crop 
year.   This  option  expired  on  August  30. 

The  public  hearings  regarding  the  proposed  1936- 
37  contract  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  recently  approved  amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 


Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Administra- 
tive Rulings 

Under  and  Pursuant  to  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Pro- 
duction Adjustment   Contract   Prescribed   by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Sep.  3d,  1935. 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Rulings  Nos.   1   to  4 

Ruling  No.  1. — Permission  to  Louisiana  Sugarcane 
Growers  to  Produce  and  Market  Sugarcane  up  to  Base 
Production.  Where  a  producer  has  under  cultivation 
in  the  year  1935  an  acreage  of  sugarcane  which,  based 
on  yields  of  sugarcane  per  acre  for  the  years  1932,  1933 
and  1934,  will  yield  a  tonnage  of  sugar  cane  in  excess 
of  the  production  allotment  of  the  farm,  he  may,  not- 
withstanding Section  6  of  the  production  adjustment 
contract,  produce  and  market  such  excess  in  an  amount 
up  to  the  base  production  of  the  farm. 

Ruling  No.  2. — Allowances  for  Increased  Production 
of  Sugarcane  upon  Small  Farms.  A  producer  who  has 
a  base  production  of  less  than  one  hundred  tons  of 
sugarcane  may  have  under  cultivation  an  acreage  in 
1935,  based  upon  yields  of  sugarcane  per  acre  for  the 
years  1932,  1933,  and  1934,  sufficient  to  produce  an 
amount  up  to  one  hundred  tons  of  sugarcane,  and  he 
may  market  such  tonnage. 

A  producer  who  thus  exceeds  his  base  production 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  benefit  payments  only  upon 
his  production  allotment. 

Ruling  No.  3. — Eligibility  for  Payment  Where  Base 
Production  Is  Exceeded.  1.  Where  a  producer  has  un- 
der cultivation  in  1935  an  acreage,  based  upon  yields 
of  sugarcane  per  acre  for  the  years  1932,  1933,  and 
1934,  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  produce  his 
base  production,  or  if  the  producer  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Administrative  Rul- 
ing No.  2,  and  has  under  cultivation  an  acreage  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  required  to  produce  one  hundred 
tons  of  sugarcane,  the  Certificate  of  Compliance  will 
be  held  in  the  County  Agent's  office  and  will  not  be 
approved  for  payment  until  the  sugarcane  on  the  ex- 
cess acreage  is   removed.     If  the  excess  sugarcane  is 


not  so  removed,  but  delivered  to  a  processor,  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  below  will 
prevail. 

2.  A  producer  marketing  sugarcane  in  excess  of  (a) 
his  base  production,  or  (b)  one  hundred  tons  if  Admin- 
istrative Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  complied  with  the  contract  provided  said  excess 
is  not  more  than  (1)  20  per  cent  of  the  base  produc- 
tion or  (2)  is  not  more  than  100  tons,  whichever  is  ap- 
plicable; and  (3)  provided  further  that  all  persons  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  1935  payment  agree,  m  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  any  1935  payment  which  may  be  due  under 
the  contract:  (a)  two  dollars  (£2.00)  per  ton  for  each 
ton  of  standard  sugarcane  by  which  the  marketings 
exceed  by  not  more  than  10  per  cent  the  base  produc- 
tion; (b)  three  dollars  ($3.00)  per  ton  of  standard  su- 
garcane by  which  marketings  exceed  by  more  than  10 
per  cent  and  less  than  20  per  cent  the  base  production. 
However,  a  producer  with  a  base  production  of  less 
than  100  tons  may  elect  to  produce  and  market  either 
(a)  100  tons,  or  (b)  an  amount  120  per  cent  of  the 
base  production.  If  (b)  is  elected,  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed above  shall  apply. 

3.  The  contract  of  a  producer  marketing  sugarcane  in 
excess  of  120  per  cent  of  his  base  production  or  in  ex- 
cess of  100  tons,  whichever  is  applicable,  shall  be  ter- 
minated and  the  producer  shall  return  to  the  Secretary 
any  payment  theretofore  paid  to  theproducer,  together 
with  all  costs  incident  to  the  collection  thereof. 

Ruling  No.  4. — Joint  Compliance  on  Farms,  Each 
under  Separate  Contract,  Owned  or  Controlled  by  One 
Owner.  Where  a  producer  controls  the  use  of  more 
than  one  farm,  each  under  a  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Pro- 
duction Adjustment  Contract,  his  production  allotment 
for  any  one  crop  year  may  be  the  sum  of  the  produc- 
tion allotments  of  the  farms  under  such  contracts  and 
compliance  by  the  producer  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, insofar  as  is  appropriate,  shall  be  based  upon 
the  sum  of  the  production  allotments;  provided,  how- 
ever, there  is  first  obtained  on  "Joint  Compliance 
Agreement",  Form  Sugar  121,  the  consent  of  all  ten- 
ants and  landlords  of  the  farms  so  jointly  operated  and 
the  control  committee  of  the  parish  or  parishes  in 
which  such  farms  are  located. 

Federal  Compensation  for  Local 
AAA  Committees 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

There  has  arisen  recently  the  proposition  of  the 
rights  of  members  of  local  AAA  Control  Committees 
and  the  employees  thereof  to  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral Liability  Insurance.  As  we  understand  it,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Parish  Control  Committee  would  be  en- 
titled to  Federal  compensation  for  disability  or  death 
incurred  when  on  active  duty,  or  going  to  or  coming 
from  a  meeting  of  the  Committee.  For  instance,  we 
learn  that  there  is  pending  a  claim  filed  on  behalf  of 
a  man  employed  by  a  control  committee  to  measure 
acres,  who  suffered  injuries  when  his  automobile 
kicked  back  while  he  was  cranking  it. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  tell  when  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  established  in  any 
individual  case,  but  Ave  do  recommend  that  in  all 
cases  of  disability  or  death  which  may  occur,  or  has 
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occurred,  a  claim  should  be  presented  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  victim. 

Therefore,  should  any  member  of  the  Grower-Pro- 
cessor Committee,  or  a  Parish  Control  Committee, 
or  any  employee  thereof,  be  injured  while  in  the 
course  of  the  performance  of  his  duties,  a  clairn  should 
be  filed  with  the  Committee,  which  should  in  turn 
forward  same  through  the  Sugar  Section  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  AAA  with  the  Committee's  report 
and  recommendation  thereon. 


Excess  Cane 

We  publish  below  in  full  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Ad- 
ministrative Ruling  No.  5  which  relates  to  sugar  cane 
produced  in  excess  of  the  base  production  of  the  pro- 
ducer thereof,  all  as  prescribed  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  date  of  October  25th,  1935: 

Ruling  No.  5  (1)  Where  a  producer  has  under  cul- 
tivation in  1935  an  acreage  of  sugarcane  which,  based 
on  the  average  of  the  yields  of  sugarcane  per  acre 
for  the  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934,  *  would  produce 
a  tonnage  of  sugarcane  not  in  excess  of  his  base  pro- 
duction, or  if  the  producer  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Administrative  Ruling  No.  2 
and  has  under  cultivation  an  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane which,  based  on  the  average  yields  of  the 
above  designated  years,  *  would  produce  not  in  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  (100)  tons  of  sugarcane,  he  may 
market  from  his  1935  crop,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  the  1934-1935  Louisiana  Sugar- 
cane Production  Adjustment  Contract  and  Louisiana 
Sugarcane  Administrative  Rulings  Nos;  1  and  2,  a 
tonnage  of  sugarcane  produced  upon  his  farm  up  to 
but  not  in  excess  of  120  percent  of  his  base  produc- 
tion, or  up  to  but  not  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (120)  tons  if  Administrative  Ruling  No.  2  is 
applicable,  but  there  shall  be  deducted  from  any  1935 
payment  which  may  be  due  under  the  contract: 

(a)  two  dollars  ($2)  per  ton  for  each  ton  of 
standard  sugarcane  by  which  marketings  exceed  by 
not  more  than  10  percent  the  base  production  or  the 
one  hundred  (100)  tons  if  Administrative  Ruling  No. 
2  is  applicable. 

(b)  three  dollars  (#3)  per  ton  of  standard  sugar- 
cane by  which  marketings  exceed  by  more  than  10 
percent  and  not  more  than  20  percent  the  base  pro- 
duction, or  the  one  hundred  (100)  tons  if  Adminis- 
trative Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable. 

(2)  A  producer  to  whom  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  are  applicable  may  market  a  tonnage  of 
sugarcane  produced  upon  his  farm  up  to  but  not  in 
excess  of  120  percent  of  his  base  production,  or  up  to 
but  not  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120) 
tons  if  Administrative  Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable, 
without  being  subject  to  the  deductions  specified  in 
paragraph  (1),  if: 

The  producer  offers  by  the  use  of  Form  122  to  en- 
ter into  a  production  adjustment  contract  for  1936 
with  the  Secretary,  agreeing  therein,  in  addition  to  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  such  contract  applicable  to 
all  producers. 

(a)  to  a  reduction  in  the  production  allotment  for 
his   farm   for   the    1936   crop   year   equivalent   to   the 

*  Where  sugarcane  was  not  grown  on  his  farm  in  these 
years,  or  where  the  yields  per  acre  are  not  obtainable,  the  Par- 
ish Production  Control  Committee  shall  assign  a  fair  yield  of 
sugarcane  per   acre  to   the  farm. 


tonnage  marketed  in  the  crop  year  1935  in  excess  of 
his  base  production,  or  one  hundred  (100)  tons  if 
Administrative  Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable,  and 

(b)  to  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  allotment  for 
his  farm  for  the  1936  crop  year  equivalent  to  the 
acreage  which,  based  on  the  average  of  the  yields  of 
sugarcane  per  acre  for  the  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934, 
*  would  produce  a  tonnage  of  sugarcane  equal  to  the 
tonnage  marketed  in  the  crop  year  1935  in  excess 
of  his  base  production,  or  one  hundred  (100)  tons  if 
Administrative  Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable,  and 

(c)  to  the  withholding  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
final  1935  payment  until  after  proof  of  compliance 
with  respect  to  the  reduction  in  the  acreage  allotment 
for  his  farm,  as  specified  in  (b)  above,  for  the  crop 
year  1936. 

However,  in  the  event  that  there  is  no  production 
adjustment  program  for  1936,  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  applicable,  notwithstanding  the 
offer  of  the  producer  provided  for  herein. 

(s)     H.  A.  Wallace 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Approved: 

October  25,  1935 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER   IN   MULES   OF   ALL   CLASSES 
(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,  La. 


DOMESTIC 
Sulphate  0f  Ammonia 

YEARS  of  use  have  made  the  prop- 
erties of  sulphate  of  ammonia  fa- 
miliar. It  has  become  important,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  to  farmers  that  there 
is  foreign  sulphate  of  ammonia  being 
sold  in  this  country  today.  Domestic 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  every  bit  as 
efficient  as  the  imported  product.  Just 
as  the  buying  power  of  farmers  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  American 
industry,  American  farming  cannot  be 
prosperous  when  industry  is  idle  and 
its  workers  jobless. 

Whether  they  buy  it  as  part  of  a 
mixed  fertilizer  or  for  direct  applica- 
tion, American  farmers  are  helping 
themselves  when  they  ask  for  and  in- 
sist upon  "Domestic  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia." 


The  (fji&0ff&  Company 

JACKSON,   MISS. 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 

FULTON  BAGS 

The   Standard   for   65   Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW    ORLEANS 


Phones  MAin  0696-0697 


Established  1871 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 


American  Bank  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.       NEW  ORLEANS,  U- S.  A. 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407  Carondelet  St. 
Phone  MAin  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


PEN1GK  &  FORD  SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA. 
Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,   Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA  0618— RA  0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.       NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit   Your  Offerings 
Correspondence  Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La- 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


WILLIAM  L.  OWEN 

Consulting  Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 

Deterioration. 
Authority     on     Sugar     Storage,     Sugar 

Analysis  and  Appraisal  of  Sugar  for 

Storage. 


Consultant  for  the 
LUMMUS  COMPANY 

Builders  of  Complete  Alcohol  and  Rum  Plants 


PHONE  4577 
1504  Florida  St.      BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 
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Ruling  on  Excess  Cane 


At  this  writing,  Nov.  29th,  the  proposed  Administrative  Ruling  No.  6  by  which  the  Sugar 
Section  will  liberalize  the  restrictions  under  which  excess  cane  may  be  marketed  by  cooperating 
growers  has  not  yet  been  put  into  final  shape  by  the  legal  department  of  the  A.A.A.  nor  signed 
by  Secretary  Wallace.  We  hope  to  receive  it  in  time  for  inclusion  in  this  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bul- 
letin but  the  delays  at  Washington  are  unpredictable  and  it  may  not  be  received  in  time  to 
get  it  in.  Our  belief  is  that  the  gist  of  it  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  deduction  on  the  first  20%  of  excess  cane  over  the  Base  Production  will  be  $1.00 
per  ton,  or  over  100  tons  if  Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable. 

2.  The  deduction  on  the  second  20%    (or  from  20%  to  40%)  will  be  $1.50. 

3.  On  excess  cane  above  40%  the  grower  will  pay  to  the  Secretary  in  cash  $1.50. 

4.  Grower  must  agree  to  sign  1936  contract,  to  be  eligible. 

5.  Said  1936  contract  will  provide  a  reduction  in  the  production  allotment  for  the  farm 
for  the  crop  year  1936  equivalent  to  one-half  the  tonnage  marketed  in  the  crop  year  1935  in 
excess  of  the  base  production,  or  in  excess  of  the  100  tons  if  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Administrative 
Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable,  less  an  amount  of  his  total  excess  marketings  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  his  total  excess  marketings  as  the  total  tonnage  by  which  Louisiana  contracting  pro- 
ducers fail  to  produce  their  base  production  bears  to  the  total  tonnage  by  which  Louisiana  con- 
tracting producers  exceed  their  base  productions,  or  exceed  the  100  tons  if  Louisiana  Sugarcane 
Administrative  Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable,  provided  that  if  the  quantity  so  determined  is  less 
than  5  tons  no  reduction  shall  be  required.  That  if  the  quantity  so  determined  is  not  less  than 
5  tons  and  not  more  than  7^2  tons  a  reduction  of  5  tons  shall  be  required,  and  that  if  the  quantity 
so  determined  is  more  than  7^j  tons  a  reduction  computed  to  the  nearest  5  tons  shall  be  re- 
quired. 

6.  Said  1936  contract  will  also  provide  reduction  in  acreage  allotment  to  conform  to  above 
paragraph  5. 

7.  Secretary  may  withhold  final  1935  payment  until  acreage  measurements  show  com- 
pliance for  1936. 

8.  However,  if  there  is  no  1936  contract  offered  or  if  grower  fails  to  sign,  then  the  penal- 
ties of  $2  on  the  first  10%  and  $3  above  10%  will  apply. 

Therefore,  Louisiana  growers  may  harvest  and  market  all  cane  produced  within  acreage  re- 
quirements, provided  they  understand  that  by  doing  so  they  either  agree  to  sign  the  1936  contract 
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or  to  pay  to  the  Secretary  $2  on  the  first  10% 
and  $3  on  all  excess  cane  marketed  above  10%. 
These  provisions  of  Ruling  6  do  not  apply 
to  growers  who  have  more  acres  than  their 
acreage  allotment  for  1935,  and  the  only  way 
they  can  be  eligible  is  to  come  within  the  acre- 
age by  furnishing  satisfactory  proof  acceptable 
to  the  Parish  Committee  and  the  Secretary's 
Agent,    Mr.   Voorhies. 

While  for  purposes  of  benefit  payments 
standard  sugarcane  will  be  used,  the  Sugar  Sec- 
tion may  accept  actual  tons  delivered  for  pur- 
poses of  the  base  production  and  excess  cane. 

As  stated  above,  we  hope  to  have  the  offi- 
cial text  of  Ruling  No.  6  in  time  for  publication 
in  this  issue.  If  it  comes,  it  will  be  printed  im- 
mediately  following   this  article. 

The  above  is  an  unofficial  forecast  only 
and  may  differ  materially  from  the  final  ruling. 


Louisiana  Sugarcane  Administrative 
Ruling  No.  6 

(Official  Text) 

Where  a  producer  has  under  cultivation  in  1935  an 
acreage  of  sugarcane  which,  based  on  the  average  of 
the  yields  of  sugarcane  per  acre  for  the  years  1932, 
1933,  and  1934*,  would  produce  a  tonnage  of  sugar- 
cane not  in  excess  of  the  base  production,  or  if  the 
producer  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugarcane  Administrative  Ruling  No.  2  and  has  under 
cultivation  an  acreage  of  sugarcane  which,  based  on 
the  average  of  the  yields  of  sugarcane  per  acre  for  the 
years  designated  above,*  would  produce  not  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  (100)  tons  of  sugarcane,  he  may  mar- 
ket from  his  1935  crop,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  1934-1935  Louisiana  Sugarcane 
Production  Adjustment  Contract  and  Louisiana  Sug- 
arcane Administrative  Rulings  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5,  the 
tonnage  of  sugarcane  produced  upon  the  farm  in  ex- 
cess of  the  base  production,  or  in  excess  of  the  one 
nundred  (100)  tons  if  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Adminis< 
trative  Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable,  if: 

Such  produced  by  the  use  of  form   123   agrees, 

(a)  to  a  deduction,  from  any  1935  payment  which 
may  be  due  under  the  contract,  of  one  dollar  ($1.00) 
per  ton  for  each  ton  of  standard  sugarcane  by  which 
the  marketings  exceed  by  not  more  than  twenty  per 
cent  (20%)  the  base  production,  or  the  one  hundred 
(100)  tons  if  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Administrative 
Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable, 

(b)  to  a  deduction,  from  any  1935  payment  which 
may  be  due  under  the  contract,  of  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per  ton  for  each  ton  of  standard 
sugarcane  by  which  the  marketings  exceed  by  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  (20%)  but  by  not  more  than 
forty  per  cent  (40%)  the  base  production,  or  the  one 
hundred  (100)  tons  if  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Adminis- 
trative Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable, 

(c)  to  pay  to  the  Secretary  as  a  refund  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per  ton  for  each  ton  of  stan- 
dard sugarcane  by  which  marketings  exceed  by  more 
than  forty  per  cent  (40%)  the  base  production,  or  the 
one  hundred  (100)  tons  if  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Admin- 
istrative Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable,  such  amount  to  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  such 
depository  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  be  utilized  for  rental  or  benefit 
payments,  or  other  disbursements  made  with  respect 
to  sugarcane  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  May  12,  1933,  as  amended**. 

(d)  to  offer  to  enter  into  a  production  adjustment 
contract  with  the  Secretary  for  the  crop  year  1936, 
agreeing  therein,  in  addition  to  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  such  contract  applicable  to  all  producers, 

(1)  to  a  reduction  in  the  production  allotment  for 
the  farm  for  the  crop  year  1936  equivalent  to  one- 
half  the  tonnage  marketed  in  the  crop  year  1935  in 
excess  of  the  base  production,  or  in  excess  of  the  one 
hundred  (100)  tons  if  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Adminis- 
trative Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable,  less  an  amount  of 
his  total  excess  marketings  which  bears  the  same  ratio  I 
to  his  total  excess  marketings  as  the  total  tonnage  by 
which  Louisiana  contracting  producers  fail  to  produce 
their  base  production  bears  to'  the  total  tonnage  by 
which    Louisiana   contracting   producers    exceed    their 
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base  production,  or  exceed  the  one  hundred  (100) 
tons  if  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Administrative  Ruling  No. 
2  is  applicable  provided  that  if  the  quantity  so  deter- 
mined is  less  than  5  tons  no  reduction  shall  be  re- 
quired; that  if  the  quantity  so  determined  is  not  less 
than  5  tons  and  no  more  than  !]/>  tons,  a  reduction 
of  5  tons  shall  be  required;  and  that  if  the  quantity 
so  determined  is  more  than  iy2  tons  a  reduction 
computed  to  the  nearest  five  tons  shall  be  required. 

(2)  to  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  allotment  for  the 
farm  for  the  crop  year  1936  equivalent  to  the  acreage 
which,  based  on  the  averaee  of  the  yields,  of  sugarcane 
per  acre  for  the  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934*,  would 
produce  a  tonnage  of  sugarcane  equal  to  the  tonnage 
as  determined  in  paragraph    fl)    above. 

C3)  to  a  withholding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  final 
1935  payment  until  after  proof  of  compliance  with  re- 
spect to  the  reduction  in  acreage  allotment  for  the 
farm,  as  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  above,  for  the  crop 
year   1936. 

However,  in  the  event  that  there  is  no  production 
adjustment  program  for  the  crop  year  1936,  a  pro- 
ducer to  whom  the  provisions  of  this  ruling  are  appli- 
cable may  market  that  tonnaee  of  sugarcane  produced 
upon  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  base  production,  or  in 
excess  of  the  one  hundred  (100)  tons  if  Louisiana 
Sugarcane  Administrative  Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable, 
but  there  shall  be  deducted  by  the  Secretary  from 
any  1935  payment  which  may  be  due  under  the  con- 
tract and /or  paid  to  the  Secretary  as  a  refund  two 
dollars  (#2)  per  ton  for  each  ton  of  standard  sugarcane 
by  which  marketings  exceed  by  not  more  than  ten 
(10)  percent  the  base  production,  or  the  one  hundred 
(100)  tons  if  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Administrative  Rul- 
ing No.  2  is  applicable,  and  three  dollars  ($3)  per 
ton  for  each  ton  of  standard  sugarcane  by  which  mar- 
ketings exceed  by  more  than  ten  per  cent  (10%)  the 
base  production,  or  the  one  hundred  (100)  tons  if  Lou- 
isiana Sugarcane  Administrative  Ruling  No.  2  is  appli- 
cable. Such  payments  to  the  Secretary  as  a  refund 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  LInited  States, 
or  such  depository  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  shall  be  utilized  for  rental  or 
benefit  payments,  or  other  disbursements  made  with 
respect  to  sugarcane  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  May  12,   1933,   as  amended**. 

*  Where  sugarcane  was  not  grown  on  the  farm  in 
these  years,  or  where  the  yields  per  acre  are  not  obtain- 
able, the  Parish  Production  Control  Committee  shall  as- 
sign a  fair  yield  of  sugarcane  per  acre  to  the  farm. 

**  Such  payments  shall  be  made  within  ten  days 
after  demand  therefor  by  the  Secretary  and  in  the  form 
of  a  certified  check,  bank  draft,  bank  cashier's  check,  or 
post  office  monev  order,  drawn  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
United    States    Department    of   Agriculture. 

Mr.  aTw.  Wallace 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  in  its  entirety,  suf- 
fered a  serious  loss  on  November  24th  when  Mr.  A. 
W.  Wallace,  General  Manager  of  Cinclare  Central 
Factory,  died  in  a  Baton  Rouge  hospital  after  an  op- 
eration for  an  obscure  abdominal  trouble.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace was  61  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.. 

A  native  of  Canton,  Miss.,  Mr.  Wallace  became  con- 
nected with  Cinclare  some  37  years  ago,  and  he  be- 
came General  Manager  in  1910.  He  served  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  death  as  Chairman  of  the  extremely 
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important  "Contact  Committee"  of  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League,  and,  as  such,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the  Louisiana  Ex- 
periment Station,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  League.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  agri- 
cultural aspect  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  district  today 
and  contrast  it  with  what  it  was  10  years  ago  to  real- 
ize how  important  the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's Committee  have  been. 

Personally  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  man  of  the  most  at- 
tractive character.  He  was  affable  and  approachable, 
obliging  and  competent.  He  assumed  every  task  im- 
posed on  him  in  the  public  interest  whole-heartedly 
and  conscientiously.  He  will  be  deeply  missed  and 
difficult  to  replace. 


Condensed  Statement  of  Receipts 

and  Disbursements  of  Louisiana 

Grower-Processor  Committee 


for  the  period  from  November  23,    1934,  to  October 
15,    1935 

By  Hannis  T.  Bourgeois,  C.  P.  A. 


Receipts: 

Cane  Assessments $  47,106.66 

Refund,  Traveling  Expenses 93.28 

Total  Receipts 


$47,199.94 


Disbursements: 

Field  Accounting: 
Salaries 

Traveling  Expenses- 
Other  Expenses 


Engineering  Control: 
Salaries 

Traveling  Expenses. .. 
Other  Expenses 


Baton  Rouge  Office: 

Per-diem,  Committee- 
men  

Per-diem  of  Chairman. 

Traveling  Expenses 

Economic  Study 

Salaries 

Other  Expenses 


11,542.75 

1,191.79 

449.25 


7,182.41 

2,308.40 

210.60 


1,175.00 
1,240.00 
1,633.09 
5,000.00 
2,806.59 
1,830.88 


13,183.79 


9,701.41 


13,685.56 


Total  Disbursements 36,570.76 

Cash  on  Hand— October  15,  1935 . %  10,629.18 


Auditor's  Certificate 

I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  I  have  audited  the 
books  of  the  Grower-Processor  Committee,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  for  the  period  from  November  23, 
1934,  to  October  15,  1935,  and  have  prepared  there- 
from the  condensed  statement  of  Receipts  and  Dis- 
bursements  submitted   above;    and 

I  FURTHER  CERTIFY,  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  this  statement  correctly  reflects 
the  transactions  occurring  between  the  dates  specified. 
(Signed)  H.  T.  Bourgeois. 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
Baton  Rouge,  La., 
October  23,  1935. 
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How  Ruling  NoJ5  Works  Out 

The  example  below  is  our  understanding  of  how  Rul- 
ing No.  6  works   out    [Editor  Sugar   Bulletin]. 

Assuming  man  with  base  production  of  100  tons  who 
produces  150  tons;  and  assuming  that  ratio  of  statewide 
underage  to  statewide  overage  is  as  2  to  5: 

Deduction  on  first  20  tons  of  the  excess  50  tons=$20.00 
Deduction  on  second  20  tons  of  the  excess  50  tons=$30.00 
Cash  payment   to  Secretary  on  remaining  excess   of 

10    tons -' =$15.00 

Total         $65.00 
In  addition  this  man's  1936  production  allotment  will  be 

reduced    5    tons,    which    is    arrived    at    in    the     following 

manner: 

1/2  of  excess  tonnage   of  50  tons  =  25  tons 

2  to  5  ratio  applied  to  50  tons  =  20  tons 

Remainder       5    tons 


Importance  of  Topping  Cane  Prop- 
erly and  Maintaining  Fresh 
Supply  at  Factories* 

FOREWORD— The  information  and  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  circular  are  of  general  interest  to  both 
the  grower  of  sugarcane  and  the  processor.  The  average 
grower  knows  already  the  damage  which  accrues  from 
sugarcane  that  is  improperly  harvested.  The  damage 
heretofore  lias  been  spread  out,  but  under  the  new  con- 
ditions each  grower  is  going  to  be  penalized  according 
to  the  damage  which  accrues  on  account  of  his  own  per- 
formance. It  is  hoped  that  growers  and  processors  will 
accept  these  suggestions  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
committee  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness.  The  suggestions 
contained  in  this  publication  are  based  upon  the  scien- 
tific investigations  of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  experience  and  observation 
of  reliable  and  trustworthy  processors. 

J.  W.  BATEMAN,  Director. 

The  common  Louisiana  practice  is  to  consider  the 
crop  as  of  60  to  75  days'  duration,  each  grower  to 
be  allotted  a  daily  tonnage  equal  to  1/60  or  1/75  of 
his  total  crop.  The  survey  of  each  grower's  cane  is 
made  by  the  processor  before  the  grinding  opera- 
tions begin  so  as  to  enable  a  proper  estimate  of  his 
permissible   daily   delivery. 

A  wealth  cf  data  has  been  compiled  and  much  has 
been  written  on  the  deterioration  of  sugarcane,  or  the 
loss  in  sucrose  content  from  the  time  cane  is  cut 
to  the  time  it  is  ground,  all  tending  to  show  a  decrease 
in  monetary  value  of  relatively  considerable  magni- 
tude. A  decrease  of  0.5%  sucrose  in  normal  juice, 
might  easily  occur  through  a  not  unreasonable  delay 
between  cutting  and  grinding  cane.  This  loss  is  some- 
what aggravated  by  warm  weather,  immature  cane, 
or  cane  which  has  been  topped  into  the  unripe  joint. 
A  loss  of  0.5%  sucrose  of  normal  juice  at  3  cents 
sugar  amounts  to  13  cents  per  ton  of  standard  cane 
to  the  grower,  while  the  processor's  loss  is  probably 
greater  because  of  the  large  decrease  in  purity  of  the 
juice,  with  only  a  relatively  small  increase  in  concen- 
tration of  the  juice. 

Close  and  continued  supervision  of  the  harvesting 
operations  is  absolutely  essential.  The  hand  refracto- 
mcter  can  be  of  inestimable  assistance  in  controlling 
toppine.   Normal    ripe   cane   is   usually  topped   at   the 

Trcpnred  by  the  Louisiana  Grower-Processor  Committee  in 
conjunction    with    the    Louisiana    Experiment    Station. 


uppermost  mature  joint  or  at  about  8%  dry  sub- 
stance by  the  refractometer,  when  cane  is  to  be  ground 
immediately.  If  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time  between  cutting  and  grind- 
ing, it  is  advisable  to  lower  the  knives  well  into  the 
mature  joints  or  at  about  10%  dry  substance  by  the 
hand  refractometer,  since  mature  cane  keeps  better 
than  green  cane.  At  this  point  it  is  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  harvesting  of  frozen  cane.  This  must  be 
topped  low  enough  to  eliminate  the  high  acidities  and 
extremely  low  sucrose  content  characteristic  of  froz- 
en cane.  When  it  is  recognized  that  frozen  cane  is  in 
a  very  favorable  state  for  deterioration,  the  necessi- 
ty for  prompt  grinding  is   evident. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  matter  of  sending  in 
to  the  mills  cane  that  is  reasonably  free  from  trash 
and  shucks,  and  while  trash  does  not  noticeably  affect 
the  grower's  sucrose  percent  normal  juice,  whatever 
amount  is  included  with  the  cane  is  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate  as  cane;  therefore,  it  is  a  source  of  direct 
loss  to  the  processor,  not  only  in  the  above-mentioned 
sense  but  also  because  it  is  composed  of  practically 
80%  fiber,  the  other  20%  representing  moisture.  By 
absorption  of  sucrose  during  milling,  the  trash 
emerges  from  the  mills  carrying  an  equal  percentage 
of  sucrose  as  does  the  bagasse.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  the  privilege  of  the  processor  to  reject  cane  that 
has  an  excessive  amount  of  trash  as  the  contract  states 
that  cane  must  be  reasonably  free  from  shucks  and 
trash,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  processor. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  sucrose  in  the  cane, 
and  not  the  cane  alone,  fixes  the  value  of  sugarcane 
and  it  should  be  of  equal  concern  to  the  grower  and 
processor  that  the  sucrose  be  kept  free  from  deteriora- 
tion. Excessive  amounts  of  cane  in  storage  should  be 
avoided.  There  should  be  no  occasion,  barring  break- 
downs, for  storing  cane  in  the  factory  yard  for  a  long- 
er period  than  36  hours.  Storing  in  cars  and  barges 
for  a  period  as  long  as  this  probably  rarely  occurs. 
It  is  ventured,  however,  that  some  cane  when  stored 
in  piles  is  frequently  allowed  to  remain  for  a  period 
in  excess  of  eight  days,  because  no  attempt  is  made  to 
locate  the  cane  about  the  derrick  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner. The  derrick  storage  pile  is  not  completely  hqui- 
dated  for  this  period,  fresh  cane  being  piled  on  top 
and  old  cane  remaining  on  the  bottom.  It  might 
be  entirely  practical  to  start  the  storage  pile  within 
the  limits  of  travel  of  the  derrick  trolley,  building  the 
pile  to  the  conventional  height,  with  the  derrick  arm 
in  one  position  and  then  swinging  the  derrick  arm 
over  as  more  cane  is  stored,  so  as  to  extend  the  pile, 
as  necessity  requires,  to  possibly  halfway  or  more 
(depending  on  conditions)  around  the  derrick.  In 
this  way  when  grinding  from  storage  it  would  always 
be  possible  to  feed  the  mill  from  the  oldest  portion  of 
the  pile  and  eliminate  the  excessive  deterioration  due 
to  piling  cane  haphazardly  in  storage. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  avoidance 
of  delay  in  taking  the  loaded  cars  or  barges  to  the 
mill,  because  the  units  are  costly  and  a  factory  pos- 
sesses equipment  of  this  kind  sufficient  only  for  its 
actual  immediate  needs. 

That  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility 
in  the  fields  as  well  as  at  the  mill  is  admitted,  but 
effort  should  be  made  to  hold  the  time  between  cutting 
and  milling  to  not  more  than  three  days.  It  will  be 
possible  in  a  majority  of  the  small  mills  to  cut' this 
time  down  to  between  24  and  36  hours,  resulting  in 
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a  decidedly  beneficial  monetary  compensation  to  both 
grower  and  processor. 

Some  experimental  work  has  been  done  on  the 
preservation  of  cane  in  the  storage  piles  by  sprink- 
ling. (See  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bulletin  No.  449.)  From  a 
careful  review  of  the  tabulated  results  of  the  analy- 
ses of  juice  from  sprinkled  and  unsprinkled  cane  it 
is  seen  that  the  greatest  change,  a  loss  of  purity  vary- 
ing between  2  and  12%,  with  a  slight  increase  in 
Brix,  takes  place  in  unsprinkled  cane;  while  the 
sprinkled  cane  when  stored  can  be  kept  with  com- 
paratively little  loss  of  sucrose  for  10  to  24  days.  If 
sprinkling  is  used  by  mills  to  check  deterioration  in 
piles,  these  analyses  should  not  be  used  as  bases  on 
which  to  pay  growers.  Three  or  four  representative 
loads  should  be  analyzed  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  any 
convenient  time. 

In    a   particular  instance   of   a   two-tandem    Cuban 
mill,  a  breakdown  in  a   pre-evaporator  occurred,  ne- 
cessitating   the    shutting   down    of   one    tandem.    The 
mill's   program   was   well   planned   and   executed,    and 
time  between  cutting  and  grinding  was  being  held  to 
well  within  the  allotted  time  limit  of  three  days.   It 
was  felt  that  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  crop's 
end  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stop  the  cane  cutters.  To 
keep   the   men   cutting   meant  to  accumulate   a   large 
surplus  of  cane  on  the  yard   and   a  drop  in   sucrose 
content  of   the   cane.   When   one    tandem   shut   down 
and  old  cane   accumulated,   the  yield   in   sucrose   de- 
creased  to    12.79%    and   five   days   were    required   to 
again  catch  up  with  the  cane  cutters,  at  which  time 
the  yield  reached  14.14%.  Thus,  by  extending  the  al- 
lotted time  five  days,  the  loss   in  contract  price   per 
ton  of  cane  amounted  to  approximately  50  cents  per 
ton.  The  point  brought  out  by  this  accident  is  that  a 
well    organized    program    serves    to    provide    the    mill 
with  cane  that  is  in  prime  condition,  thus  contribut- 
ing 1%  or  more  to  the  sucrose  yield  over  that  which 
would  have  been  secured  had  there  been  an  interval 
of  five  additional  days  between  cutting  and  loading. 
A  hand  refractometer  costs  approximately  $80,  and 
in  the   case  of  a   small   grower   this    at   first  thought 
would  seem  prohibitive,  but  such  an  instrument  could 
be  bought  jointly  by  several  neighboring  growers.  The 
manipulation   is   not  difficult   and   the   technique    can 
easily  be  acquired  by  the  field  overseer  with  a  few 
simple  instructions  by  the  factory  or  a  local  chemist. 
Such  an  instrument  could  easily  be  made  to  pay  for 
itself  in  one  season.  For  instance,  a  fresh  sample  of 
cane  yielding  a  juice  of  15.5  Brix,  12.09  sucrose,  and 
78.0  purity  would   give    157.2    pounds   of   96   degree 
sugar.  If  this  cane  is  stored  and  changes  to  15.7  Brix 
and  74.0  purity,  it  would  give  a  yield  of  146.3  pounds 
of  96  degree  sugar.  If  stored  further  and  it  changes 
to   15.9  Brix  and  70.0  purity,   a  yield   of  only    135.1 
pounds  of  96  degree  sugar  would  be  obtained. 

Loss  from  old  cane  is  greater  in  warm  spells,  and 
since  considerable  warm  weather  occurs  during  a 
grinding  season,  losses  can  be  very  large  and  until 
now  have  been  passed  on  to  the  grower.  The  normal 
operations  should  not  be  greater  than  two  days  from 
cutting  to  grinding  and  in  this  case  the  loss,  if  any, 
should  be  borne  by  the  grower.  Any  further  delay 
or  accumulation  of  cane,  due  to  the  processor's  de- 
sire or  attempt  to  keep  his  mill  operating  full  time, 
should  be  charged  to  the  processor.  The  processor  ov- 
erlooks the  fact  that  he  too  has  a  loss;  for  example,  a 
1%  loss  of  sucrose  at  the  same  purity  amounts  to 
13  pounds  of  96  degree  sugar  per  degree  of  difference. 
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In  delivering  fresh  cane  at  $1  a  cent  and  sugar  at 
3  cents,  he  would  pay  30  cents  more  for  the  fresh 
cane  and  obtain  39  cents  additional  sugar  or  a  gain 
of  9c  a  ton  over  the  old  cane,  and  the  house  would 
also  operate  more  economically  on  fresh  cane. 

From  cutting  to  grinding,  most  canes  will  stand 
two  days  without  appreciable  deterioration.  Any  furth- 
er delay  will  cause  a  loss,  aggravated  or  minimized, 
depending  on  the  variety,  maturity,  method  of  top- 
pling and  weather  conditions. 

E.  C.  Simon's  report  to  the  contract  committee, 
July  12,  1935,  shows  that  for  two  days  practically  no 
deterioration  sets  in.  The  results  by  varieties  after 
four  days  are  as  follows: 

CO.  281    Date  Temp.  Brix.  Sue.  Pur.  Evap.Loss  Yield,  Lbs.  96  Loss 

11/15  75.5  16.10  12.58  17.14  163.63       

11/17  76.0  16.55  12.53  76.31  

11/19  74.0  17.00  12.90  75.88  5.3  156.00  7.6  lbs. 

CO.  290 

11/15  75.5  17.00  13.46  79.18  176.5         

11/17  76.0  16.65  13.30  79.88  

11/19  74.0  17.05  12.73  74.66  0.4  160.5  16.0  lbs. 

CP  28-19 

11/15  75.5  17.50  14.94  85.37  188.9         

11/17  76.0  18.60  15.36  82.58  

11/19  74.0  18.95  14.27  75.30  7.5  168.0  20.9  lbs. 

CP  28-1 1 

11/15  75.5  17.20  14.08  81.86  188.0         

11/17  76.0  18.45  14.45  78.31  

11/19  74.0  18.55  12.17  65.61  7.2  131.0  57.0  lbs. 

CP  29-320 

11/15  75.5  17.40  14.61  83.97  197.7         

11/17  76.0  18.10  14.46  79.89  

11/19  74.0  18.45  12.48  67.64  5.5  193.2  58.51bs. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  CO.  281,  CO.  28-19,  C 
P.  28-11  and  CP.  29-320  deteriorate  in  the  order 
named.  Twenty  pounds  of  sugar  at  3  cents  is  worth  60 
cents  a  ton  to  the  processor  and  his  premium  to  the 
grower  for  the  additional  amount  of  sucrose  is  approxi- 
mately  10%  or  30  cents  on  $3.00  cane. 

The  grower,  on  the  other  hand,  must  accept  his 
responsibility  in  the  case  and  any  time  he  gets  ahead, 
stop  cutting.  He  should  proportion  his  cutting  to  suit 
the  grinding  rate  of  the  mill  to  which  he  is  selling. 
Normally,  grinding  starts  Oct.  15,  or  thereabouts,  and 
lasts  from  60  to  70  days.  Starting  the  15th,  there  are 
in  October  16  days,  November  30  and  December  24 
days,  making  a  total  of  70  days.  Usually  rains,  holi- 
days, breakdowns,  etc.,  cut  the  actual  operations  20% 
or  give  56  full  grinding  days.  On  this  basis,  a  1,000- 
ton  mill  will  grind  800  tons  for  the  70  days.  Assum- 
ing the  grower's  estimated  tonnage  to  be  210  tons, 
then  three  tons  daily  should  take  care  of  him.  This 
includes  Sundays.  If  he  doesn't  work  on  Sundays,  then 
during  the  other  days  he  will  have  to  increase  one- 
half  ton  a  day  to  deliver  21  tons  in  six  days  or  three 
and  one-half  tons   daily. 

The  grower  can  do  a  lot  toward  helping  himself 
by  consulting  the  processor  on  his  delivery  from  time 
to  time.  In  order  to  avoid  storage  or  a  large  surplus 
of  cane  at  the  mill  and  to  get  the  maximum  price  for 
his  cane,  he  must  top  properly  and  not  allow  cutting 
of  any  more  than  he  loads  in  a  day. 

The  subject  of  cane  weights  is  up  for  discussion 
nearly  every  season.  Usually  derrick  weights  are  high- 
er than  mill  weights.  The  reasons  for  this  being  first, 
that  cane  dries  out  and  second,  that  the  cars  are  filled 
too  high.  It  is  true  that  the  high  loads  are  supported 
or  braced  with  canes  or  boards;  nevertheless,  boys 
will  pull  at  these  and  very  often  cause  a  loss  of  as 
much  as  two  or  three  tons  on  a  car.  The  roadbeds  on 
the  branches  are  none  too  good  and  the  rocking 
and  shaking  of  cars  will  frequently  loosen  the  over- 
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load.  The  loss  is  caused  by  the  grower's  negligence 
and,  therefore,  must  be  borne  by  him.  Hears  are  load- 
ed properly,  these  weight  differences  will  be  reduced 
to  a  negligible  amount. 

join    in    a    movement    for    better    understanding    to 
your  mutual   advantage. 


A  Protest  Against  Penalties 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League  was  held  in  Houma,  Lou- 
isiana at  two  p.m.  on  November  15th,  1935.  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted  at  that  meeting: 

Resolved  —  That  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
with  a  membership  between  6000  and  7000  cane  growers 
in  Louisiana,  speaking  through  its  Executive  Committee 
at  a  special  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  on  November 
15th.,  1935,  respectfully  declines  to  discuss  a  1936-1937 
Sugar  Cane  Production  Adjustment  Contract  with  the 
Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion until  the  penalties  set  forth  in  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Administrative  Ruling  No.  5  issued  October  25th.,  1935 
are  recalled  as  being  out  of  line  with  the  text  and  intent 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Produc- 
ton  Adjustment  Contract  of  1935,  and  as  being  confisca- 
tory of  a  material  part  of  the  1935  cane  crop,  produced 
in  good  faith  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations   therein    contained,   and    be    it   further 

Resolved  —  That  we  regard  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Administrative  Ruling  No.  5  as  an  unreasonable  ex- 
ploitation of  the  power  conferred  on  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  preamble  to  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane  Production  Adjustment  Contract  for  1935 
and  we  respectfully  protest  against  any  interpretation 
of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Secretary  under  the  terms 
of  this  preamble  which  extends  to  the  point  where  the 
significance  and  effect  of  the  Contract  is  materially  al- 
tered in  a  manner  detrimental  to  one  of  the  parties  there- 
to, and  be  it  further 

Resolved  --  That  we  request  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  consider  this  protest,  and,  because 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  to  do  so  with  all  possible 
promptness  in  order  that  injustice  to  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers  may  be  avoided  and  a  discussion  of  the 
1936-1937  Cane  Production  Adjustment  Contract  may  be 
started  and  carried  to  a  conclusion  with  no  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  those  who  become  parties  to  it  as  to 
just   what   it   will   mean    in    its   ultimate   application." 

The  Administrative  ruling  No.  5  referred  to  in 
this_  resolution  sets  forth  that  penalties  will  be  assessed 
against  all  growers  of  sugar  cane  including  those  who 
have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  Section  6  of  the 
Production  Adjustment  Contract.  These  penalties  re- 
fer to  such  cane  as  may  be  produced  in  excess  of 
the  base  production  up  to  20%.  There  is  no  provision 
for  such  excess  cane  as  may  be  produced  above  20%. 

The  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section  has  requested  Mr. 
Marcel  J.  Voorhics,  who  is  the  Louisiana  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  secure  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  production  of  sugar  cane  in 
the  Louisiana  sugar  district  for  this  season.  We  under- 
stand that  a  survey  has  been  made  and  that  the 
estimated  figures  secured  indicates  that  some  parishes 
may  produce  as  much  as  40%  in  excess  of  the  base 
production  and  that  most  of  the  parishes  will  produce 
in  excess  of  20%. 

The  19.35  Production  Adjustment  Contract  was 
signed  by  practically  all  of  the  cane  growers  of 
Louisiana.  This  contract  was  entered  into  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  AAA  and  it  represents  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  cane  grower  who  was  desirous 
of  securing  for  himself  the  benefits  that  are  provided 


all  farmers  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Amendment. 
No  reference  is  made  in  any  paragraph  of  this  con- 
tract to  penalties  that  may  be  assessed  against  any 
cooperating  farmer. 

The  Administrative  ruling  No.  5  which  refers  to 
penalties  was  issued  from  Washington  on  October  25, 
1935,  after  the  harvesting  of  the  1935  crop  was 
under  way  and  after  the  planting  for  the  1936  crop 
had  been  accomplished;  and  before  sufficient  cane  had 
been  harvested  to  indicate  the  probable  yields  of 
sugar  cane  per  acre  could  be  ascertained.  The  harvest- 
ing has  progressed  to  the  point  now  where  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  yields  of  tons  of  cane  per  acre  are  go- 
ing to  exceed  any  record  heretofore  made  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  usual  toll  taken  by  sugar  cane 
beetles  and  sugar  cane  borers  did  not  occur  in  Lou- 
isiana this  season,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  there 
were  no  hurricanes  nor  long  periods  of  dry  weather. 
In  our  opinion,  the  Production  Adjustment  Con- 
tract of  1935  did  not  contemplate  the  assessment  of 
penalties  against  cooperating  growers.  Section  6  of  the 
1935  Production  Adjustment  Contract  provides  that 
if  the  producer  exceeds  the  production  allotment,  the 
Secretary  may  cancel  the  contract,  or  he  may  continue 
the  contract  in  force,  and  then  determine  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  excess  cane.  On  page  2  of  the  contract, 
Section  6  continues,  and  provides  a  formula  for  com- 
pliance by  specifically  naming  acres  that  may  be  re- 
tained on  the  farm  to  produce  the  production  allot- 
ment. It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Secretary  has  re- 
served to  himself,  in  Section  6  of  the  contract,  the 
right  to  cancel  only  the  contracts  of  such  growers  who 
retained  on  their  farms  more  acres  than  were  per- 
mitted under  the  terms  of  Section  6;  or  he  has  the 
right  to  determine  what  disposition  may  be  made  of 
such  excess  cane  as  may  be  produced  by  any  grower 
who  is  not  in  full  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  cane  growers  of  Louis- 
iana signed  these  contracts  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December  1934  and  retained  on  their  farms  the 
exact  number  of  acres  of  cane  that  were  apparently 
necessary  to  produce  the  cane  indicated  in  Section 
2,  under  the  option  selected  by  the  grower.  Only 
about  5%  of  the  cane  farmers  of  Louisiana  retained 
on  their  farms  more  acres  of  cane  than  were  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  tonnage  indicated  by  the  option 
selected.  Section  4  grants  the  Secretary  the  right  to 
fix  a  production  allotment  within  30  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  contract.  Some  90  days  after  most  con- 
tracts were  signed,  the  Sugar  Section  issued  a  press 
release  stating  that  the  Secretary  had  fixed  the  pro- 
duction allotment  for  Louisiana  at  88%  of  the  base 
production.  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  vig- 
orously protested  and  pointed  out  to  the  Sugar  Sec- 
tion that  the  Secretary's  right  to  fix  a  production  al- 
lotment had  been  foreclosed  by  the  time  limit  set 
forth  in  Section  4.  It  was  pointed  out  that  each 
grower  had  retained  on  his  farm  the  number  of  acres 
required  to  produce  his  base  production  and  that  his 
farm  program  for  1935  had  been  determined  during 
the  fall   of   1934. 

When  the  Sugar  Section  declined  to  entertain  this 
protest,  they  were  requested  to  make  a  public  an- 
nouncement as  to  whether  or  not  cooperating  growers 
should  then  destroy  or  abandon  approximately  12% 
of   the   acreage  of   cane   so   as   to   fully   comply   with 
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the  production  allotment  as  fixed  by  the  order  at 
a  point  12%  below  the  base  production.  The  Sugar 
Section  declined  to  make  any  announcement  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  these  excess  acres. 

Acting  upon  such  information  as  was  available 
our  growers  continued  to  cultivate  all  of  the  cane 
on  their  farms,  bringing  this  cane  to  what  is  known 
as  the  "lay-by"  period  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  Subsequently  the  Sugar  Section  issued  a  release 
wherein  an  announcement  was  made  concerning  pen- 
alties that  would  be  assessed  on  excess  cane  that 
might  be  produced  from  the  acres  that  had  been  re- 
tained in  good  faith  by  each  grower.  This  release  was 
also  vigorously  protested.  The  League  took  the  posi- 
tion then  that  the  Secretary  cannot  assess  penalties 
against  any  cane  farmer  because  of  excess  produc- 
tion from  the  acres  of  cane  that  have  been  measured 
by  representatives  of  the  AAA  and  declared  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  Section  6. 

In  part  2,  page  2,  benefit  payment  plans  are  out- 
lined in  detail.  Under  section  15,  it  is  provided  that 
the  final  1934  payments  will  not  be  made  to  any 
grower  unless  the  acreage  of  sugar  cane  growing  on 
his  farm  is  in  compliance  with  and  not  in  excess  of 
acreage  provided  in  Section  6.  Exactly  the  same  stip- 
ulation appears  in  paragraph  16-(a)  which  refers  to 
advanced  payments  on  1935  crop.  Section  16-(b)  pro- 
vides that  final  payments  for  1935  will  be  made  when 
the  grower  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 6  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  1935. 

The  Secretary  has  in  fact  paid  to  all  cooperating 
growers  the  balance  due  on  the  1934  benefit  payment, 
and  has  also  in  fact  advanced  70^  a  ton  on  the  pay- 
ments that  will  be  due  all  growers  on  the  1935  pro- 
duction in  every  case  where  the  measured  acres  have 
been  found  not  to  be  in  excess  of  the  acres  required 
to  produce  the  base  production.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  growers  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive their  final  1935  payments  when  due,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  tons  of  cane  that  may  be  harvested. 
The  Secretary  has  already  admitted  that  95%  of  the 
growers  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  were  found  to  be 
in  full  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and 
he  has  demonstrated  his  endorsement  of  their  honest 
cooperation  by  payinng  them  their  final  1934  balance 
and  the  advance  payment  of  1935.  The  Secretary 
withheld  from  about  5%  of  the  cane  growers  of  Lou- 
isiana the  final  payment  on  1934  and  the  advance  on 
the  1935  crop  because  these  farmers  were  found  to 
have  retained  upon  their  farms  more  acres  than  were 
permitted  under  the  terms  of  Section  6. 


Wilson  Appeals  to  Wallace 

Hon.  Harry  D.  Wilson,  Louisiana  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Immigration,  whose  devotion  and  loy- 
alty to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  his  long  public  career, 
has  written  the  following  letter  to  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Wallace: 

"Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Nov.  26,   1935 
"Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wallace: 

"Owing  to  good  weather  conditions  and  new  varie- 
ties of  cane,  a  large  number  of  our  cane  farmers  have 
produced  tonnage  in  excess  of  their  quota  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

"As  you  well  know,  sugar  cane  is  quite  different 
from  other  crops  that  are  now  being  controlled.  A 
great  many  small  farmers  will  have  an  excess  from 
one  to  three  hundred  tons  of  cane  and  if  they  are 
not  allowed  to  use  it  in  some  way  it  becomes  a  great 
burden  to  them.  Cane  is  one  crop  that  must  be  cut 
and  hauled  away  from  the  fields  if  you  expect  to 
cultivate  said  field  for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
Sugar  cane  will  not  decay  like  cotton,  corn,  and  other 
crops,  but,  as  I  said  before,  must  be  removed  at  quite 
an  expense  to  the  farmer. 

"Is  there  not  some  way  that  this  situation  can  be 
remedied  and  prevent  our  farmers  from  sustaining 
quite  a  loss? 

"As  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  I  want  to  appeal  to  you  to  please  give  this 
matter  your  serious  consideration. 

"With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     HARRY  D.  WILSON 
Commissioner" 
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A   Brief  Report   on   the   Fifth   Congress   of  the 
International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 


(By  W.  G. 

Due  to  cooperation  between  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  the  Louisiana  State  University,  I 
was  sent  as  the  Louisiana  Delegate  to  the  Fifth 
Congress  of  the  International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists  which  met  in  Brisbane,  Australia,  on 
August  27,  1935.  Enroute  I  spent  one  week  in  Hawaii, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  right  for  me  to 
go  on  to  a  description  of  the  Congress  without  say- 
ing something  about  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Experiment 
Station  and  the  industry  of  those  Islands. 

The  H.S.P.A.  Station,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  Hamilton  P.  Agee,  one-time  assistant  director  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  is  owned, 
supported  by  and,  through  Mr.  Agee,  directed  by 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  the  Hawaiian  Station  a  contact  with 
the  industry  which  is  closer  than  is  found  probably 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  Experiment 
Station  is  a  service  institution  which  depends  for  its 
life  purely  upon  service  rendered.  The  caliber  of  the 
men  found  on  its  staff  and  the  results  of  its  work  as 
seen  on  the  several  plantations  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  advantages  of  the  system.  Hawaii  has  developed 
a  system  of  cane  growing  which  surpasses  anything  else 
that  is  known  in  the  cane  world,  and  very  often  some 
of  the  practices  which  are  good  there  have  been  tried 
sporadically  in  other  cane-producing  countries  like 
Louisiana.  The  fallacy  of  trying  to  adopt  their  recom- 
mendations in  other  places  cannot  be  understood  until 
a  person  has  been  on  the  ground  and  made  a  study  of 
their  local  conditions.  On  a  visit  to  some  of  the  cane 
growing  areas,  it  is  easy  to  find  fields  which  have 
made  more  than  eighteen  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  and 
where  the  plantation  slogan  is  "I  cannot  afford 
not  to  plow  two  feet  deep,  and  to  spend  large  sums 
for  commercial  fertilizers,  and  to  make  huge  invest- 
ments in  irrigation  systems,  because  the  gross  return 


Taggart) 

is  so  great  that  these  sums  invested  in  production  are 
too  little  to  bother  about  even  if  it  is  not  known  that 
they  are  profitable  to  me".  Particularly  is  this  true 
because  it  is  feared  that  if  any  part  of  these  practices 
is  left  off,  the  soil  might  become  unbalanced  and  as 
a  result  produce  less  crops,  and  that  this  undesirable 
condition  would  likely  be  hard  and  expensive  to  cor- 
rect. When  one  sees  one  hundred  and  forty  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  growing,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  want 
to  do  likewise.  Before  trying  to  use  Hawaiian  methods 
in  reaching  that  end,  however,  travel  with  me  for 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  a  high-yielding  planta- 
tion, to  another  where  the  land  formation  is  about 
the  same,  but  where  the  yields  of  crops  are  more 
nearly  in  line  with  what  we  have  here  at  home.  On 
investigation  at  this  second  place  you  learn  that  while 
the  soil  is  about  the  same,  the  rainfall,  the  sunshine 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  winds  blow  are  all  different, 
and  that  those  excellent  scientists  in  Honolulu  are  not 
able  to  use  the  information  regarding  that  first  plan- 
tation for  the  betterment  of  the  second. 

Now  every  so  many  years  here  in  Louisiana  some 
of  us  have  tried  to  emulate  the  Hawaiian  practice 
without  success.  If  they  cannot  reproduce  their  own 
results  at  no  greater  distance  than  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  with  no  more  variation  than  is  found  there  in 
the  climate,  how  foolish  have  we  been  in  trying  to 
use  their  findings  here  at  home!  We  have  tried  to  do 
this  thing  in  the  past  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  oi  us  will  try  it  again.  Let  me  say  here  that 
our  great  improvements  have  and  will  come  from 
work  done  in  Louisiana,  but  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
keep  up  with  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  and  we  can 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  provided  we  use 
such  information  as  a  basis  for  our  own  investiga- 
tions, rather  than^s^a  law  to  be  followed  in  actual 
practice. 
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The  Congress  was  well  attended  and  some  of  the 
best  investigators  of  the  sugar  cane  world  were  pres- 
ent to  discuss  the  questions  of  the  day.  To  go  into 
the  papers  and  discussions  would  require  more  space 
than  can  be  allotted  to  this  report.  The  Proceedings 
will  soon  be  out  and  those  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Association,  but  who  would  like  to  get  a  copy, 
can  secure  one  at  a  reasonable  cost  by  applying  to 
the  Society.  Only  a  limited  number  will  be  printed. 
It  might  be  well  to  give  here  some  information  of 
general  interest  to  Louisiana  sugar  people  which  was 
learned  in   Brisbane. 

Due  to  the  cane  breeding  work  of  Dr.  Venkatra- 
man,  the  sugar  crop  of  India  has  expanded  until 
within  three  more  years  that  country  may  be  export- 
ing sugar. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  Eastern  market  and  the 
unfavorable  rate  of  exchange,  Java  is  planning  to  in- 
crease its  planting  of  sugar  cane. 

Puerto  Rico  is  encouraging  the  planting  of  rice, 
for  the  effect  that  home-grown  rice  will  have  on  the 


Congressional  Representation  from  the  four  rice  grow- 
ing states. 

After  the  meetings  in  Brisbane,  the  delegates  were 
taken  as  the  guests  of  the  Queensland  Government, 
on  a  tour  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  country 
into  the  North  of  Queensland  to  inspect  at  first  hand 
the  cane  fields  and  sugar  factories  of  that  country. 
It  is  about  the  observations  made  on  this  trip  that 
I  wish  to  write. 

Pests 

The  Australian  sugar  crop  is  or  has  been  attacked 
by  every  known  cane  disease  of  any  importance  and 
many  of  the  minor  ailments.  It  has  also  to  contend 
with  most  of  the  animal  and  insect  pests  which  at- 
tack sugar  cane.  In  spite  of  these  pests,  particularly 
the  diseases,  over  ninety  percent  of  the  crop  is  grown 
from  the  so-called  Noble  canes.  After  our  recent  ex- 
perience here  in  Louisiana,  that  fact  to  me  is  without 
doubt  the  greatest  thing  to  be  learned  about  sugar 
in  Australia.  Their  canes  have  all  these  diseases;  the 
diseases  or  some  of  them  at  different  times  were 
severe  in  their  effect;  and  yet  the  men  in  charge 
of  affairs  have  been  able  to  control  the  situation 
through  the  use  of  selected  varieties  of  Noble  cane 
until  it  is  absolutely  difficult  to  find  specimens  of 
most  diseases,  and  in  many  fields  no  specimen  could 
be  found  at  all.  Local  conditions  there  must  have 
played  a  great  part  in  helping  man  to  do  this  great 
job.  But  even  though  that  be  true  it  does  not  take 
away  from  him  any  of  the  credit  which  is  due  him 
for  doing  his  mite  in  a  big  job.  We  have  been  making 
rapid  progress  here  in  Louisiana  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  our  cane  breeders  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  work  in  giving  us  C.  P.  28-19  and 
C.  P.  29-320.  I  know  that  it  will  not  be  an  easy  job 
for  them  to  give  us  another  cane  with  the  yielding 
quality  and  good  sucrose  content  of  those  two  canes, 
along  with  the  big  barrel,  low  fibre,  good  milling 
qualities  of  the  Noble  cane  type.  Dr.  Venkatraman 
seems  to  think  that  such  a  cane  could  not  be  se- 
cured, for  he  stated  in  Brisbane  that  if  we  wanted 
highly  disease  resistant  varieties  we  might  as  well 
make  tip  our  minds  that  we  have  to  put  up  with 
high  fibre  canes.  I  for  one  believe  that  if  we  can 
combine  the  work  in  Australia  with  the  work  of 
Java  and  India  that  we  will  get  the  Wonder  Cane 
of  Louisiana.  Dr.  Sartoris  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  crossing  back,  or  ennobling  his  canes,  and 
we  now  have  some  mighty  fine  looking  canes,  which, 
though  not  so  rich  in  sugar,  are  interesting,  and  in 
time  he  will  find  the.  cross  which  will  give  us  a  variety 
of  more  desirable  quality  such  as  the  Australians 
have  found  for  the  several  sections  of  their  cane 
belt. 

Labor  Saving  Implements 

The  development  of  labor  saving  implements  in 
Australia  _  is  hooked  up  closely  with  the  Australian 
sugar  policy.  To  begin  to  understand  this  phase  of 
the  business  it  is  necessary  to  outline  briefly  their 
policy.  The  sugar  industry  of  Australia  is  a  highly 
fostered  industry.  The  Government  has  used  sugar 
for  three  distinct  purposes.  The  first  of  these  was 
to  settle  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  undeveloped 
coast  line  lying,  almost  totally  in  the  tropics.  The 
second  was  to  develop  the  White  Australian  policy. 
The  third  was  to  help  maintain  a  favorable  trade 
balance    in    England.    In    carrying    out    these   policies 
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the  Government  virtually  took  over  the  sugar  bus- 
iness, and  passed  laws  to  govern  it  that  would  be 
considered  intolerable  in  this  country.  While  that  is 
more  or  less  true  I  believe  that  we  would  like  to  see 
our  government  follow  Australia  in  setting  up_  a  def- 
inite sugar  policy  for  a  fixed  period  and  particularly 
to  have  an  assured  price  for  from  three  to  five  years 
at  a  time.  Their  labor  laws  first  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  colored  labor  in  the  sugar  industry.  They 
next  define  every  job  in  the  business  from  that  of 
a  fourteen-year-old  boy  on  through  to  a  female  cook, 
and  set  both  the  hours  of  work  and  the  rate  of  pay 
for  each.  The  average  rate  of  pay  during  the  off  seas- 
on seems  to  be  from  four  dollars  and  a  quarter  to 
five  dollars  per  man  for  eight  hours  labor.  During 
the  harvest  period  the  rate  runs  from  about  five  to 
ten  dollars  per  day  for  the  same  number  of  hours. 
When  such  wages  are  paid  for  field  work  it  is  no 
wonder  that  ingenuity  came  to  the  front  to  develop 
machinery  for  labor  saving  purposes.  On  some  of 
the  farms  the  cane  crop  is  planted  and  cultivated 
without  any  hand  labor  from  the  time  that  the  seed 
cane  is  loaded  onto  a  cane  planted  until  harvest. 

None  of  the  implements  that  are  in  use  in  Australia 
could  be  used  in  Louisiana  without  modification. 
There  are  several  of  them  that  could  be  modified  for 
use  and  most  probably  could  find  a  place  here  to 
our  advantage.  The  first  of  these  I  believe  is  what 
is  called  a  Spinner.  This  tool  is  a  rotating  device  with 
rigid  tines  which  is  used  for  weeding,  and  for  remov- 
ing excess  soil  from  on  top  of  the  planted  cane.  This 
device  has  already  been  introduced  and  modified  in 
Hawaii.  One  made  after  the  Hawaiian  plan  in  which 
wire  brushes  are  substituted  for  the  rigid  tines  has 
been  made  at  the  University  here  and  enough  work 
was  done  with  it  last  spring  to  prove  that  it  can  be 
made  to  fit  into  our  system  of  cane  culture  to  the 
detriment  of  the  hoe  hand  and  the  advantage  of  the 
cane  grower.  A  second  device  which  is  very  popular 
in  Australia  is  the  Howard  Rotary  Hoe.  This  is  a 
revolving  set  of  knives  which  can  be  used  to  pulver- 
ize the  soil  thoroughly  and  rapidly.  In  Australia  this 
tool  is  made  in  widths  that  vary  from  twelve  inches 
to  nine  feet.  In  the  preparation  of  the  soil  the  larger 
sizes  are  used  and  are  generally  followed  by  a  sub- 
soiling  tool  which  loosens  the  soil  to  the  desired 
depth  without  bringing  any  of  the  raw  subsoil  to 
the  surface.  One  of  these  hoes  was  secured  and  tried 
out  by  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  in  coopera- 
tion with  Godchaux  Sugars  during  last  fall.  It  will 
be  further  worked  with  shortly.  A  third  tool  that  is 
called  a  trash  cutter,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  a  highly  improved  coulter,  is  now  being 
developed  in  Queensland.  I  saw  this  tool  attached 
to  a  disc  plow  turning  under  cane  trash  with  as 
much  ease  as  if  the  land  was  bare  of  everything. 
Right  now  we  are  not  interested  in  the  turning  under 
of  cane  trash,  but  we  do  sometimes  wish  for  assist- 
ance in  handling  our  cover  crops,  and  particularly 
something  that  would  enable  us  to  cut  a  swathe 
through  the  buried  trash  at  planting  time  when  we 
have  not  had  sufficient  rain  to  cause  the  vines  to 
rot.  This  tool  will  be  on  the  market  soon  and  is 
worthy  of  our  attention.  The  last  thing  in  this  class 
that  I  will  tell  you  about  is  the  Howard  Cane  Har- 
vester. Howard  has  built  two  harvesters,  and  has 
improved  plans  for  a  third  which  will  harvest  whole 
canes.  Hawaii  may  buy  one  of  these  for  testing.  The 
interesting  thing  about  the  Howard  is  that  the  second 


one  which  he  has  built  will  harvest  straight  cane 
and  that  it  is  so  small  that  he  expects  to  be  able  to 
market  it  at  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

When  the  Government  took  an  active  hand  in  the 
sugar  industry  of  Australia  the  cane  planters  were  in 
a  bad  way.  The  best  way  to  measure  the  effect  of  their 
controlled  production  is  to  look  at  the  statistics  for 
the  country.  In  1921  Australia  was  producing  282,000 
long  tons  of  sugar  and  the  Government  was  import- 
ing sugar  for  local  use.  Ten  years  later  the  produc- 
tion had  climbed  to  581,000  long  tons  and  Australia 
was  exporting  under  a  preferential  to  England.  In 
1934  the  crop  was  618,000  long  tons,  and  in  1935 
they  will  make  nearly  as  much  as  in  1934  and  leave 
in  the  fields  about  thirty  per  cent  of  their  crop  as  a 
carry-over  for  1936.  This  remarkable  increase  was 
made  under  a  law  which  fixed  the  growing  of  cane 
to  lands  with  a  cane  history.  Or,  in  other  words, 
there  was  no  more  acres  of  cane  in  1935  than  there 
had  been  in  1921.  In  looking  for  an  explanation  of 
this  wonderful  improvement,  I  was  told  that  it  was 
all  due  to  improved  varieties,  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  and  to  rotation.  The  system  of  rotation 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  part  of  their  system 
which  is  not  done  according  to  law,  is  of  interest, 
especially  since  credit  of  ten  tons  per  acre  is  given  to 
it.  When  the  sugar  production  reached  the  quantity 
which  was  greater  than  the  demand  at  home  and  al- 
lowed export  to  England,  the  cane  growers  reached 
an  agreement  by  which  they  would  leave  land 
which  went  out  of  cane  idle  for  one  year.  This  year 
is  used  in  soil  building,  and  during  it,  no  crop  which 
is  to  be  removed  is  grown.  The  treatment  of  the  soil 
during  this  rotation  year  varies.  In  all  instances  one 
or  two  legume  crops  are  grown  and  turned  under. 
On  some  of  the  places  the  cane  trash  along  with 
ten  tons  of  molasses  per  acre  is  turned  under  pre- 
ceding the  planting  of  legumes.  The  effect  of  molasses 
is  thought  to  be  two-fold;  first,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
a  partial  sterilizing  effect,  and  second,  to  furnish  plant 
food  directly  and  indirectly.  The  use  of  this  large 
quantity  of  high  carbon  low  nitrogen  containing  ma- 
terials must  surely  make  it  necessary  for  the  legumes 
to  draw  heavily  upon  the  air  for  whatever  nitrogen 
they  need  in  their  growth,  and  no  doubt  this  fact  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  Australian  system  of  ro- 
tation on  the  sugar  farm. 


Florida  Sugarcane  Benefit  Payments 
Determined 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced Nov.  12th  that  the  final  1934-35  benefit  pay- 
ment under  the  Florida  sugarcane  adjustment  contract 
would  be  88  cents  a  ton  on  the  1934-35  production 
of  cooperating  producers,  and  that  the  advance  pay- 
ment for  1935-36  would  be  70  cents  a  ton. 

The  total  payment  on  the  1934-35  crop  will  be 
$1.88  a  ton,  as  an  advance  payment  of  $\  a  ton 
has  already  been  made.  A  deduction  of  2  cents  a  ton 
will  be  made  from  the  second  payment  for  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

The  determination  of  the  rate  of  the  final  1934-35 
and  the  first  1935-36  payment  was  signed  Nov.  12  by 
R.  G.  Tugwell  as  Acting   Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Legal  Test  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

(By  C.  ].  Bourg) 

The  much  anticipated  and  long  awaited  arguments 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Hoosac-Mills  Case,  were  delivered  on  De- 
cember 9th  and  10th.  Since  decision  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  not  made  until  all  briefs 
and  the  record  itself  are  read  following  the  argu- 
ments and  a  full  discussion  had  thereon  by  the 
Justices  in  secret  session,  it  is  not  expected  among 
those  familiar  with  procedure  and  delays  that  a  de- 
cision in  this  matter  will  be  announced  until  January, 
and  possibly  later. 

The  facts  in  the  case  before  the  Court  were  hardly 
referred  to,  all  of  the  attention  of  the  lawyers  for 
the  Government  being  devoted  to  a  defense  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act; 
contrarily  the  attorneys  for  the  Hoosac-Mills  presented 
to  the  Court  their  interpretations  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  and  of  those  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  they  claim  have  been  vio- 
lated by  Congress  in  passing  the  Act,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  administering  the  Act. 

Ex-Senator  George  Wharton  Pepper  of  Pennsyl- 
vania seemed  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  law 
involved  in  the  case  when  he  contended  that  ours 
is  a  Government  of  limited  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  Congress  is  a  legislative  body  entirely 
limited  in  its  powers,  not  a  national  parliament  sub- 
ject to  no  restraint  except  self-restraint.  The  Solicitor 
General  contended  that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  is  a  valid  exercise  of  power  by  Congress  for  the 
"general  welfare"  of  all  of  the  people.  Briefly  stated, 
the  position  of  the  Government  is  that  the  general 
depression  among  farmers  in  all  States  of  the  United 
States  was  so  harmful  to  the  general  welfare,  and  the 
prosperity  or  the  restoration  of  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  farmer  is  so  beneficial  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, that  Congress  can  under  the  Constitution  le- 
gally levy  taxes  and  grant  farm  relief  by  spending  the 
Federal  taxes  for  benefit  payments. 

The  brief  for  the  United  States  Government  al- 
leges that  the  processing  tax  was  levied  to  produce 
revenue  and  is  an  excise  and  not  a  direct  tax;  that 
the  processing  tax  was  determined  by  Congress  and 
not  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  delegated 
legislative  powers,  but  subject  to  specific  instructions 
on  procedure,  and  if  the  original  Act  appeared  to 
delegate  unfettered  powers,  then  the  amendments 
passed  by  Congress  in  August  1935  made  the  levying 
of  the  processing  tax  "its  own  act"  and  thereby  vali- 
dated the  tax;  that  the  processing  taxes  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  collected  "without  due  process  of 
law"  under  the  5th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
but  is  a  valid  and  proper  exercise  of  the  powers  not 
specifically  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  but  given 
to  Congress  under  the  general  welfare  clause  and 
the  authority  to  regulate  Federal  fiscal  affairs;  that 
the  United  States  Government  is  immune  to  any  at- 
tack by  tax  payers  who  seek  to  question  the  validity 
of  taxes  because  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  money 
collected  is  to  be  spent. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Government's  brief  empha- 
sizes what  the  Solicitor  General  considers  the  major 
points  in  the  case,  as  follows: 

"We  submit  the  taxes  sought  to  be  imposed  in  this 


case  constitute  a  valid  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution.  Considering  the 
taxes  apart  from  the  appropriation,  they  are  valid  ex- 
cises, geographically  uniform,  and  not  violative  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  There  has  been  no  improper 
delegation  of  legislative  authority,  and  even  if  there 
had  been,  the  subsequent  ratification  by  Congress 
has  cured  the  defect.  The  taxes  qua  taxes  being 
valid,  the  respondents  have  no  standing  to  question 
the  uses  made  by  Congress  of  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom.  Even  if  they  may  question  the  appropria- 
tion, the  use  of  the  revenues  to  make  rental  and  bene- 
fit payments  to  producers,  to  bring  about  increased 
farm  income  and  a  resurgence  of  business  activity, 
by  balancing  production  and  consumption,  was  clearly 
for  the  "general  welfare"  within  the  proper  meaning 
of  that  term.  There  is  no  violation  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  the  action  taken  being  confined  strictly 
to  authorizing  expenditures.  Aside  from  the  taxing 
power,  the  act  may  be  sustained  under  the  fiscal 
powers  of  Congress." 

In  contrast,  Counsel  for  the  Hoosac-Mills  contended 
in  its  brief  that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is 
an  open  attempt  to  regulate  the  production  of  crops 
within  a  State  and  that  such  regulation  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  powers  granted  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution; that  the  processing  tax  is  not  an  exercise 
of  the  taxing  power  for  revenue  purposes  but  is  ac- 
tually for  the  purposes  of  regulation;  that  even  if  the 
processing  tax  raises  revenue,  it  violates  the  5th  A- 
mendment  of  the  Constitution  by  taking  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion processing  taxes  are  direct  taxes  and  therefore 
should  have  been  apportioned;  that  even  if  Congress 
would  have  the  power  to  levy  a  processing  tax,  it 
cannot  delegate  this  power  to  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  and  that  since  Congress  did 
not  have  the  power  to  levy  the  tax  under  the  Consti- 
tution it  cannot  now  validate  the  taxes  by  ratifying 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  whom  it 
had   given   unlawful    authority. 

The  conclusion  of  Respondents  is  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  has  been  the  contention  of  this  brief  that  the 
Act  and  the  taxes  are  invalid.  It  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress has  come  to  the  same  opinion.  Congressional 
consciousness  of  invalidity  is  reflected  throughout 
the  amendments  of  August  24,  1935.  Not  only  is 
there  the  attempt  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  Secretary 
above  discussed,  but,  as  a  further  example,  in  section 
21(d),  added  by  these  amendments,  is  a  barefaced 
attempt  to  collect  and  keep  the  proceeds  of  these 
taxes  whether  they  are  legal  or  not,  in  effect  a  rati- 
fication with  a  future  aspect  upon  the  principle  that 
might  makes  right.  The  practical  effect  of  this  sub- 
section is  to  deny  the  processor  any  adequate  reme- 
dy to  recover  his  payments  if  the  levy  is  held  in- 
valid. *****  jn  order  to  obtain  refunds  not  only 
must  the  taxpayer  prove  facts  practically  unprovable, 
but  he  and  the  Court  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
record  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  taxpayer  is  denied  his  right  to  a  full 
trial  in  court  and  a  determination  of  the  facts  by  a 

jury- 

"The  form  of  government  which  may  be  erected 
upon  the  two  words  "general  welfare,"  if  this  Act  is 
approved,  is  now  outlined:  A  central  government  with 
plenary    and    unlimited    power,     supreme     in    every 
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sphere  over  the  States  and  the  people,  with  power 
to  take  property  in  any  amount  from  any  class  for 
any  purpose  without  accountability  to  the  people  or 
the  restraints  of  a  bill  of  rights;  a  central  govern- 
ment in  which  the  executive  dominates,  lays  taxes, 
decides  how  they  shall  be  spent  and  in  short  does 
what  he  desires  by  virtue  of  an  unlimited  power  to 
tax  and  to  purchase,  while  the  representatives  of  the 
people  are  expected  to  give  compliant  approval  to 
what  the  executive  has  done,  and  the  judiciary  is  to 
be  bound  by  decisions  made  by  subordinate  execu- 
tives. With  such  a  background  we  feel  confident  that 
the  Court  will  look  behind  the  presumption  which, 
it  is  asserted,  tends  to  support  this  Act. 

"It  must  be  fundamental  that  there  can  be  no  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  powers  of  the  United  States  as 
against  powers  of  the  State;  otherwise  the  Tenth 
Amendment  would  be  of  little  effect.  The  presump- 
tion must  be  in  favor  of  state  powers.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral presumption  in  favor  of  constitutionality  of 
acts  of  Congress.  But  such  a  presumption  is  no 
more  conclusive  than  a  presumption  of  fact,  of  which 
the  Court  said,  in  Lincoln  v.  French,  105  U.  S.  614, 
617: 

"Presumptions  are  indulged  to  supply  the  place 
of  facts;  they  are  never  allowed  against  ascer- 
tained and  established  facts.  When  these  appear, 
presumptions  disappear." 
"Just  as  certain  facts  in  the  normal  experience  of 
mankind  are  expected  to  occur,  so  it  is  normally  ex- 
pected that  a  legislative  body  will  respect  the  Con- 
stitution under  which  it  operates;  but  when  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  legislative  body  has  been 
derelict  in  its  duty  and  has  attempted  to  exceed  its 
authority  or  evade  its  limitations,  any  presumption 
of  regularity  disappears.  The  Constitution  remains 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  which  the  courts 
must  protect.  As  authority  we  have  only  to  cite  the 
various  cases  herein  cited  wherein  legislative  action 
has  been  held  unconstitutional.  A  collection  of  forty  or 
more  such  cases  is  found  in  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  published  as  Senate  Document  154 
of  the  68th  Congress.  It  is  our  respectful  submission 
that  this  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  revealing  at  ev- 
ery turn  a  disregard  of  the  Constitution  and  its  pro- 
visions, has  long  since  caused  any  presumption  of 
constitutionality  to  disappear. 

"Counsel  for  the  Receivers  of  Hoosac  Mills  Cor- 
poration respectfully  submit  that  Congress  in  enacting 
the  taxing  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  has  unlawfully  delegated  its  legislative  power,  in 
that  it  has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
levy  a  charge  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  prices  and 
controlling  crops,  which  is  a  tax  in  name  only,  and 
is  to  be  laid  for  a  purpose  which  is  neither  public 
nor  for  the  general  welfare,  a  purpose  forbidden  by 
the  due  process  clause  and  the  reservation  of  powers 
to  the  several  States,  and  beyond  the  power  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  charge  is  a  tax,  it  is  a  direct  tax  not 
apportioned;  if  an  excise,  so  far  as  levied  on  floor 
stocks,  it  is  unreasonable.  For  these  reasons  the  taxes 
assessed  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
should  be  declared  null  and  void,  *..**•  *." 

It  would  be  idle  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will 
be,  first  because  an  individual  opinion  is  of  no  im- 
portance, and  second  because  there  is  actually  no 
sound  basis  for  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  nine  wise 


men  of  the  Court  may  finally  conclude.  As  will  be 
apparent  from  the  above  discussion,  there  is  certain- 
ly enough  law  on  either  side  to  justify  a  decision 
either  way.  If  the  considerations  are  purely  legal, 
then  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  nine 
Justices  were  unanimous  in  the  NRA  decision  where 
they  upheld  the  sanctity  of  the  State's  right  to  control 
and  regulate  its  own  commerce.  Obviously,  the  con- 
siderations will  not  be  political.  However,  it  has 
been  the  history  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
since  the  days  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  consider 
the  fundamentals  of  our  system  of  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
when  such  a  result  could  logically  and  legally  be 
brought  about  within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Therein  lies  the  value  or  the  merit  of  the  dis7 
cussion  of  the  "general  welfare"  clause. 

It  may  or  it  may  not  be  significant  that  the  Solici- 
tor General  was  questioned  rather  thoroughly  upon 
the  delegation  of  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  fix  the  rate  of  the  processing  tax,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Congress  authorized  or  permitted  dis- 
cretionary action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  carrying  out  these  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  If  the  questions  and 
the  manner  of  questioning  could  be  considered  indi- 
cative of  the  judicial  feeling  of  the  Justices,  then  one 
might  be  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  three  of  the 
Justices  were  inclined  to  question  seriously  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Act,  while  three  other 
as  within  the  Constitution,  but  the  remaining  three 
said  nothing  to  indicate  their  reactions  to  the  argu- 
ments. 

The  sugar  industry  being  primarily  concerned  with 
the  sugar  program  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  we  have  felt  some  encouragement  as  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  sugar  program  regardless  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  a  result 
of  our  reading  of  the  briefs  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  listening  to  each  of  the  arguments  presen- 
ted by  counsel  in  person. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  from  what  we  have  read 
and  heard  that  the  proposition  of  a  ouota  svstem 
is  necessarilv  involved,  in  this  case.  Certainly  we 
can  find  nothing  which  would  invalidate  the  quota 
svstem  in  its  application  to  off-shore  areas,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  benefit  pavments  to  the  farmers  under  existing 
contracts  do  not  seem  to  be  oresentlv  involved,  since 
these  contracts  have  created  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to  make  certain  pay- 
ments upon  the  voluntary  Performance  of  the  grower. 
The  fact  that  the  processing  tax  is  now  the  source 
of  income  from  which  the  Government  proposes  to 
make  these  pavments.  does  not  of  itself  mean  that 
the  contractual  obligation  of  the  Government  (if  the 
contract  itself  is  valid)  cannot  be  satisfied  through 
the  use  of  general  funds  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Speaking  entirelv  aoart  from  the  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  constitutionalitv  of  the  Act. 
the  sugarcane  growers  can  feel  some  reassurance  from 
the  statements  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  both  of  whom  have 
within  the  week  officially  stated  to  the  American' 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  that  they  propose  to  carrv 
on  an  agricultural  program  either  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  or  under  some  other  Act  which 
will   be   so  written    as   to  conform    to  the   provision* 
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of  the  United  States  Constitution.  These  public  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  these  highest  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government,  lend  encouragement  to 
the  belief  that  should  the  processing  tax  be  invali- 
dated by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  even 
should  the  general  plan  of  control  be  declared  un- 
constitutional in  so  far  as  it  may  violate  the  "com- 
merce" or  the  "due  process  of  law"  or  "State's  rights" 
provisions  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  the  present  Fed- 
eral Administration  admittedly  could  and  would  sal- 
vage as  much  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration as  it  could,  and  the  least  vulnerable  among 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  sugar  quota  system. 

Organized  groups  of  farmers  appeared  as  friends 
of  the  Court.  The  National  Beet  Growers  Association 
filed  a  brief  which  gives  complete  approval  to  the 
Jones-Costigan  Amendment,  to  the  processing  tax  and 
to  the  benefit  payments.  Among  other  points,  the 
brief  states: 

"The  crop  in  which  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion are  primarily  interested  has  never  produced  an 
exportable  surplus.  In  fact,  within  the  Continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  is  raised  only  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  consumed.  Nevertheless, 
the  very  low  price  of  sugar,  resulting  primarily  from 
continued  increased  production  of  our  island  possess- 
ions and  foreign  countries  resulted  in  such  world  sur- 
pluses that  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed  the  in- 
dustry was   almost  completely  demoralized. 

"We  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
be  concerned  with  the  economic  results  of  the  Act. 
However  ...  so  far  as  the  production  of  sugar 
within  the  Continental  limits  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  it  appears  that  Congress  adopted  a  sound 
economic  policy  in  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
While  in  1932  the  average  price  per  ton  received  by 
the  farmer  for  sugar  beets  was  much  under  the  parity 
price  ....  farmers  are  now  receiving  the  full  parity 
price  *  *  *. 

"Although  the  legislation  pertaining  to  the  sugar 
industry  is  also  concerned  with  quota  provisions  not 
pertaining  to  the  issue  of  this  case,  still  the  Agricul- 
tural Administration  Act  in  its  entirety,  including 
the  processing  tax,  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to 
the  farmers'  welfare,  if  not  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  sugar  industry  within  the  Continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  *  *  *. 

"Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  the  farm 
population  is  not  told  what  it  shall  raise,  nor  how 
much,  nor  under  what  conditions.  Farmers  have  the 
same  privilege  of  exercising  all  the  liberties  of  citi- 
zenship common  to  those  engaged  in   the   industries. 

"Under  the  Act  farmers  have  the  same  option  to 
contract  for  reducing  production  and  to  receive  bene- 
fit payments  therefor  or  to  stay  without  a  program 
if  they  so  desire  ....  That  farmers  are  not  being  "re- 
gimented" in  any  harmful  manner  under  the  Act 
seems  to  be  clearly  shown  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
they  have  registered  for  the  continuation  of  these 
programs....  Just  as  under  a  protective  tariff  those 
engaged  in  industry  have  not  been  compelled  to  par- 
ticipate in,  nor  refrain  from,  production,  so  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  too,  every  farmer 
is  entitled  to  the  same  right.  Whether  or  not,  and 
to  what  extent,  a  man  may  engage  in  agricultural 
is  a  matter  of  his  own  economic  ability  and  his  own 
free  will." 


It  was  the  privilege  of  your  Washington  repre- 
sentative to  be  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Bar 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  preceding  the  arguments  in  the  above  case, 
so  that  during  the  entire  proceedings  your  represen- 
tative was  among  the  restricted  few  who  were  in  at- 
tendance and  saw  history  in  the  making,  in  these  mat- 
ters so  intimately  concerning  and  affecting  the  future 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 

League  Files  a  Brief 

In  the  Matter  of: 

"Whether  any  Revision  Should  be  Made,  by  Reg- 
ulations to  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  the  Method  of  Translating  Sugar  into 
Terms  of  "Raw  Value"  As  Now  Prescribed  by 
Sugar  Regulations,  Series  1,  No.  \." 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  representing  the 
sugarcane  growers  and  sugar  producers  of  Louisiana 
presents  this  memorandum  as  an  interested  party, 
having  appeared  at  previous  hearings  and  conferences 
on  the  general  subject  of  regulations  issued  or  to  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  translating  sugar  into  terms  of  "raw 
value." 

A  formal  hearing  was  held  at  Washington,  May 
28th,  1934,  on  the  processing  tax  on  sugarcane  used 
in  the  process  of  sirups  and  molasses,  being  Docket 
No.  P.T.  16. 

An  informal  conference  was  held  at  Washington, 
July  20th,  1934,  on  the  proposed  changes  in  Sugar 
Regulations,   Series    1,   R-18. 

A  formal  hearing  was  held  at  Washington,  January 
28th,  1935,  on  the  processing  tax  on  sugarcane  used 
in  the  processing  of  invert  sirups,  being  Docket  No 
P.T.  22-Invert  sirups. 

A  formal  hearing  was  held  at  Washington,  October 
28th,  1935,  in  the  matter  of  regulations  for  translat- 
ing sugar  into  terms  of  "raw  value",  being  Docket 
No.  P.T.  27. 

This  memorandum  is  presented  in  connection  with 
the  latter  hearing  held  on  October  28th,  1935,  at- 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  fact  inquired 
whether  there  should  be  any  revision  in  the  method 
of  translating  sugar  into  terms  of  "raw  value"  as  now 
prescribed  by  Regulations. 

Sugar  Regulations,  Series  1,  No.  1,  under  which 
the  processing  taxes  on  "sugar"  are  being  applied, 
appear  to  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  to  be 
reasonably  accurate  and  to  carry  out  in  a  practical 
way  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  The  direct  result  of  the  methods  used  in  deter- 
mining the  rates  as  they  apply  to  different  kinds  of 
"sugars"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  has  been  to 
apply  rates  which  while  not  entirely  satisfactory  in 
some  instances,  as  a  general  proposition  they  have 
followed  the  intent  of  Congress  as  nearly  as  it  appears 
practicable  to  do  so.  Therefore,  our  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  that  the 
present  regulations  have  proved  to  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  trade  and  to  the  interested  parties 
under  the  Act,  and  we  presently  do  not  consider  a 
revision  necessary. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  not  opposed 
to  making  corrective  changes  in  the  Regulations,  but 
in  view  of  the  intricate  and  involved  technical  method 
whereby  "sugars^'  are  translated  into  "raw  value", 
we  have  a  self-preserving  hesitancy  to  change  regula*- 
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tions  which  are  working  fairly  well,  for  fear  that  such 
changes  may  affect  the  fundamentals  and  create 
difficulties  and  hardships  greater  than  now  may  be 
suffered  under  the  Regulations. 

We  recognize  that  the  rights  of  all  parties  at  inter- 
est should  be  preserved  regardless  of  how  small  they 
may  be  relatively,  since  we  ourselves  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  sugar  industry;  however,  we  con- 
tend that  any  change  in  the  Regulations  must  con- 
template the  maintenance  of  some  rate  of  tax  upon 
all  forms  of  "sugar"  and  for  this  fundamental  reason 
we  find  it  necessary  to  protest  and  object  to  the  form- 
ula submitted  by  the  American  Molasses  Company. 
The  formula  itself  indicates  that  the  products  of 
that  Company  would  actually  become  tax  exempt  if 
it  were  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Even 
though  we  were  to  admit  for  the  purposes  of  argu- 
ment that  the  formula  might  work  in  practice  and 
carry  out  a  legalistic  interpretation  of  "raw  value", 
nevertheless  the  very  fact  that  the  formula  would 
permit  certain  sugars  to  avoid  or  escape  taxes, 
renders  the  formula  objectionable  to  us  as 
interested  parties  and  repugnant  to  the  law 
as  violative  of  the  intent  of  Congress.  We  are 
forced  to  suggest  that  the  previous  hearings  having 
established  that  invert  sugars  and  invert  sirup  com- 
pete with  direct  consumption  sugar,  if  the  formula 
sf  the  American  Molasses  Company  were  adopted., 
Section  15  (d)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  fix  "the  compensat- 
ing rate  of  tax  on  the  processing  thereof,  necessary 
to  prevent  such  disadvantages  in  competition."  And, 
the  Section  further  provides  "in  no  case  shall  the  tax 
imposed  upon  such  competing  commodity  exceed  that* 
imposed  per  equivalent  unit,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  upon  the  basic  agricultural  commodity." 
This  provision  at  least  indicates  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  be  that  the  competing  commodity  should  bear 
a  tax  which  can  be  as  great  as  that  levied  upon  the 
basic  agricultural  commodity.  Further  discussion  is 
not  necessary  to  indicate  how  far  the  proposed  re- 
vision might  cause  complications. 

We  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  basic 
commodity  is  "sugarcane".  And  stripping  the  language 
of  the  Act  and  of  the  Regulations  thereunder  of  its 
technicalities,  the  fact  remains  that  even  invert  sugars 
and  invert  sirups  have  been  processed  in  the  form 
of  sugarcane  juice  and  even  sucrose  at  one  stage  or 
another  of  processing.  This  suggests  to  us  that  no 
revision  of  the  Regulations  could  be  properly  within 
the  law  or  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  if  it 
permitted  the  chemical  treatment  of  sucrose  to  af- 
fect its  taxability  entirely,  or  to  any  extent  which  af- 
fects adversely  the  producer  of  the  basic  commodity. 

We  must  reject  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Ameri- 
can Molasses  Company  for  all  of  the  above  reasons, 
but  chiefly  do  we  do  so  because  of  the  very  state- 
ment made  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  its  Memo- 
randum, where  it  states  that  "the  accuracy  of  this 
formula  is  to  be  determined  not  by  whether  it  fails  to 
tax  invert  sugar  but  whether  it  complies  with  the 
law."  Manifestly  if  it  fails  to  tax  a  "sugar"  it  cannot 
comply  with  the  law. 
December    12,    1935.         Respectfully  submitted, 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
By    C.  J.  Bourg, 
Vice-President  and  Counsel. 


Sugar  Cane  Benefit  Payments 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  sent  out  the  following 
Statement  of  Louisiana  Sugar  Compliance  Payments 
up  to  November  26,   1935. 


COUNTY 

Con- 
tracts 
Re- 
ceived 

Con- 
tracts 
Paid 

Checks 
Issued 

Amount 
Money 

Cases 
Sus- 
pend- 
ed 

Total  Paid 

1934  And 

Advance  1935 

Payment 

Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

E.  Baton  Rouge... 

Iberia. 

Iberville 

Lafayette 

468 

281 

249 

77 

1,080 
268 
961 
837 
636 
83 
63 
143 
130 
248 

1,144 
433 
426 

1,042 
113 

336 
265 
232 

67 
938 
225 
665 
664 
596 

33 

59 
108 

88 
148 
742 
378 
338 
421 

97 

412 

325 

336 

86 

1,943 
350 

1.298 

1,055 
955 
43 
82 
127 
116 
415 

1,603 
563 
398 
783 
157 

$     77,488.03 
429,057.67 

75,206.39 
8,526.61 
627,713.77 
398,458.97 
187,620.16 
585,544.11 
221,416.54 

17,874.47 

30,498.71 
172,022.83 
164,024.21 

37,434.27 
216,670.17 
465,300.73 
512,908.85 
100,500.71 
113,456.48 

130 

12 

12 

5 

47 

14 

224 

31 

15 

31 

6 

1 

7 

57 

39 

14 

4 

586 

9 

$    158,030.33 
825,984.17 
128,960.19 
66,850.91 
933,345.87 
692,233.47 
339,791.76 

Lafourche .. 

Pointe  Coupee 

Rapides. ..  ...  .. 

St.  Charles 

St.  James 

961,305.91 

372,356.69 

54,474.97 

53,740.71 

310,502.63 

St.  John  Baptist... 
St.  Landry...  ... 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary 

Terrebonne 

Vermilion        

W.  Baton  Rouge. . 

297,432.51 
71,313.57 
361,280.27 
719,410.93 
794,178.15 
228,382.61 
290,472.78 

TOTALS.. 

8,682 

6,400 

11,047 

$4,516,723.78 

1,244 

$7,735,048.43 

C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER  IN   MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,   La. 
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means  the  largest  sell- 
ing pure  cane  sugars- 
refined  in  U.  S.  A. 

Granulated,  Crystal  Domino  Tablets, 
Superfine  Powdered,  Confectioners, 
Old  Fashioned  Brown,  Yellow,  Pressed 
Tablets,  Crystal  Domino  Squares, 
Dainty  Lumps,  Cinnamon  and  Sugar; 
Domino   Syrup.    Always   full    weight. 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


FULTON  BAGS 

The   Standard   for   65    Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW   ORLEANS 


Phones  MAin  0696-0697 


Established  1871 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 


American  Bank  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La- 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.       NEW  ORLEANS,  U- S.  A. 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407  Carondelet  St. 
Phone  MAin  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


PENICK  &  FORD  SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,   Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA  0618 — RA  0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 


CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMLD  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG-        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit   Your  Offerings 
Correspondence  Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


WILLIAM  L.  OWEN 

Consulting  Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 

Deterioration. 
Authority     on     Sugar     Storage,     Sugar 

Analysis  and  Appraisal  of  Sugar  for 

Storage. 


Consultant  for  the 
LUMMUS  COMPANY 

Builders  of  Complete  Alcohol  and  Rum  Plants 


PHONE  4577 
1504  Florida  St.      BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 
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1936? 


This  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  is  dated  1936.  Of  course  1936  years  comprise  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  time,  comparatively  speaking,  and  in  the  computations  of  the  geologists  such  a  period  of 
time  is  regarded  as  a  split  second,  or  less.  To  us,  however,  the  year  1936  is  so  pregnant  with  in- 
teresting possibilities  that  we  are  inclined  to  look  at  it  as  a  very  important  epoch,  regardless  of 
its  length  and  regardless  of  how  long  it  has  been  in  reaching  us. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana 
expect  in  1936  to  find  the  answers  to  various  questions  that  affect  us  very  intimately.  For  in- 
stance it  is  almost  certain  that  we  shall  know  quite  early  in  the  year  whether  we  are  to  grow  a 
restricted  amount  of  sugarcane  for  some  time  to  come  and  be  rewarded  for  our  frugality  or 
whether  the  wraps  will  be  off,  along  with  the  rewards,  and  we  may  grow  all  we  can  and  take 
the  consequences.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  acting  as  a  sort  of  referee,  is  expected  to 
announce,  probably  within  thirty  days  of  this  writing  whether  in  the  great  national  foot-ball 
game  Quarterback  Roosevelt's  play  of  grabbing  the  ball  and  running  down  the  field  with  it,  but 
being  accused  of  running  outside  the  side  lines  for  such  distance  as  he  has  succeeded  in  getting, 
will  be  sustained.  Will  that  play  be  allowed?  We  shall  soon  know. 

We  shall  also  know,  but  probably  not  unless  or  until  the  Referee  allows  Quarterback  Roose- 
velt's remarkable  play,  what  will  be  the  terms  and  details  of  the  agreement  we  must  subscribe 
to  in  order  to  get  paid  for  restricted  crop  production  in  1936.  We  realize  that  whatever  we  a- 
gree  to  do  will  be  inflexible  in  its  interpretation,  while  what  the  Government  agrees  to  do  will 
be  subject  to  such  subsequent  revision  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  —  its  case  —  may  require, 
but  notwithstanding  this,  which  is  tantamount  to  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  having  the 
right  to  throw  the  football  over  the  grandstand  to  keep  it  in  the  possession  of  his  side,  we 
nevertheless  are  curious  as  to  what  place  we  are  going  to  start  from. 

Besides  all  this,  and  regardless  of  it,  we  shall  know  in  1936,  and  very  early  in  1936,  what 
penalties  we  have  got  to  pay  on  the  off-sides  plays  we  were  impelled  to  make  by  Jehovah  in  the 
game  of  1935.  Blown  by  the  wind,  invigorated  by  the  sun  and  refreshed  and  energized  by  the 
rain  we  were  so  much  on  our  toes  that  we  jumped  into  scrimmage  10%,  20%,  40%  or  even 
50%  faster  than  was  stipulated  in  the  rules.  It  seems  that  we  shall  be  penalized  for  that,  but 
just  how  much  we  do  not  yet  know. 

As  for  the  query  so  often  and  so  anxiously  propounded  "will  Louisiana  get  a  larger  quota 
in  1936?"  all  that  can  be  said  as  yet  is  that  there  are  forty  men  in  the  boat  and  the  oars  leak; 
which  is  no  answer  at  all,  but  it  expresses  the  vague  misgiving  that  most  of  us  feel  in  this  par- 
ticular connection. 

So  come  on,   1936,  and   turn  your  secrets  loose! 
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Prospects  for  the  New  Year 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 
Visualizing  the  New  Year  for  sugar  in  Louisiana 
from  the  viewpoint  in  Washington,  of  most  immediate 
interest  is  the  official  pronouncement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  contained  in  two  paragraphs  of  his 
Annual  Report  recently  made  public.  We  quote  both 
paragraphs  in  full  so  that  his  reasoning  may  be 
completely  before  the  growers  of  Louisiana,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Shortcomings  of  the  Emergency  Methods" 
"Certain  shortcomings  developed  in  the  emergency 
adjustments  which  should  be  remedied  in  planning 
production  control  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  In 
the  drive  for  quick  results,  the  effect  on  individual 
farmers  could  not  always  be  carefully  considered. 
Emergency  adjustmenl  contracts,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, had  to  be  based  on  the  past  production  of 
individual  farmers.  That  tended  to  make  past  pro- 
duction a  sort  of  property  right,  to  perpetuate  mal- 
adjustments among  farmers  and  regions,  and  to  pre- 
vent    de  irable    adjustments    to    changing    economic, 


physical,  and  climatic  conditions.  Farmers  made  flat 
percentage  cuts  from  their  historic  production  base. 
Such  flat-percentage  adjustments  tended  to  give  the 
highest  base  to  farmers  who  had  responded  slowly 
to  the  changed  market  conditions  after  1929  and  to 
penalize  farmers  who  had  responded  more  promptly 
to  the  reduced  demand.  Moreover,  the  emergency  ad- 
justments tended  to  freeze  farm  production  in  the 
historic  mold,  in  violation  of  efficient  practice.  Many 
farmers,  though  approving  of  the  adjustment  program 
as  a  whole,  were  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the  details." 
"Positive   Program   for  Good    Land   Use" 

"The  task  is  to  plan  our  agriculture  so  as  to  give 
the  desired  production  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
at  the  same  time  to  permit  the  individual  farmer  in 
the  different  regions  and  areas  to  follow  the  farming 
system  best  adapted  to  his  conditions  and  to  his 
farm.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  programs  the  emphasis  was 
necessarily  on  reducing  production.  Now,  that  these 
efforts,  with  the  added  influence  of  drought  in  1933 
and  1934,  have  reduced  agricultural  supplies  to  near- 
ly normal  levels  the  emphasis  in  crop  adjustment  must 
be  shifted.  It  must  be  positive  rather  than  negative 
and  must  allow  for  certain  increases  in  production  as 
well  as  for  desirable  changes  in  cropping  systems. 
This  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  what  has  been  done 
already.  In  long-time  farm  adjustment  it  is  im- 
perative to  advance  from  the  historic  base  principle, 
with  its  tendency  to  freeze  production  by  areas  and 
by  individual  farms  in  the  accustomed  mold,  to  a 
method  better  adapted  to  good  farm  management 
and  good  land  use.  The  transition  from  flat-percent- 
age reductions  to  differential  adjustments  makes  the 
task  more  complicated,  but  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  both  fairer  and  more  scientific.  Also  it  en- 
lists the  cooperation  of  the  farmers  in  definitely  con- 
structive operations,  as  distinguished  from  mere  ef- 
forts  to   raise   prices   by   cutting  down   supplies." 

How  far  this  announcement  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  or  will  be  ap- 
plied to  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  during  1936, 
presents  a  question  of  paramount  concern  to  us  all. 
Certainly  the  logical  application  of  these  declarations 
by  the  Secretary  would  mean  increased  base  produc- 
tions for  all  growers  in  Louisiana  who  do  not  now 
have  an  ''efficient  practice"  of  "good  farm  manage- 
ment and  good  land  use." 

Since  the  Secretary  has  decided  not  to  extend  the 
1934-35  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Production  Adjustment 
Contract,  but  has  made  known  his  intention  of  of- 
fering a  new  contract  for  1936-37,  we  have  every 
reason^  to  expect  that  the  Secretary  intends  by  mak- 
ing this  change,  to  bring  into  application  for  sugar- 
cane growers  in  Louisiana,  the  policy  outlined  above 
in  a  general  way  for  all  basic  commodities. 

Presently  the  entire  attention  of  Washington  is 
('entered  upon  the  impending  Supreme  Court  decis- 
ion in  the  Hoosac-Mills  case,  which  will  determine 
the  status  of  the  AAA.  This  decision  is  normally  to 
be  expected  during  the  month  of  January.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  AAA  intends  to  carry  on  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  be  permitted  or  not  forbidden 
by  the  language  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  As  the  provisions  of  the  Jones-Costigan  amend- 
ment to  the  AAAct  are  admitted  to  be  less  vulner- 
able than  the  general  provisions,  and  as  the  sugar  pro- 
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cessing  tax  is  based  upon  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  it 
is  not  merely  the  prattle  of  an  optimist  which  sug- 
gests that  the  sugar  program  will  not  be  abandoned, 
unless  the  whole  Act  from  enactment  clause  to  con- 
clusion is  declared  null  and  void.  If  the  Jones- 
Costigan  amendments  were  lifted  bodily  from  the 
AAAct  and  all  references  therein  to  the  AAAct  were 
deleted,  then  by  substituting  for  the  enacting  clause 
the  words  "for  the  purpose  of  regulating  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,"  the  sugar  program  probably 
could  be  re-enacted  into  law  by  Congress,  without 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  We  would  prefer  to  see  the  sugar  pro- 
gram continued  as  is,  provided  that  the  quota  for 
Louisiana  is  readjusted  upwards,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  quota  system  as  applied  to  sugar  has 
been  the  greatest  agent  of  stabilization  for  the  in- 
dustry since  those  far-away  years  when  the  tariff 
was  actually  effective. 

The  abundant  crop  of  1935  which  gives  every  indi- 
cation of  approximating  300,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  is  a  vindication  of  the  position  which  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  consistentiy  taken 
in  the  past  several  years,  which  is  that  the  "normal" 
years  of  production  in  Louisiana  are  best  represented 
by  the  base  period  of  1909-1914,  when  we  averaged 
333,000  tons. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  we  should  again 
impress  upon  the  growers  of  Louisiana  the  difference 
between  the  Louisiana  quota  and  the  Louisiana  base 
production.  The  quota  is  a  restriction  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  sugar  during  one  calendar  year,  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  base  production.  The  quota 
represents  what  sugar  we  may  sell  in  a  calendar  year; 
the  base  production  represents  what  sugarcane  we 
may  produce  in  a  crop  year.  They  are  related  but 
distinctly  separate.  The  most  graphic  explanation  of 
this  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  Louisiana  is  fig- 
ured to  have  a  sales  quota  of  220,200  tons,  while 
the  production  base  is  a  flexible  quantity  originally 
estimated  at  252,000  tons  but  which  is  in  fact  ap- 
proaching 300,000  tons  in  1935. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  we  should  invite 
the  attention  of  the  growers  in  Louisiana  to  the  fact 
that,  should  our  present  expectation  of  production 
for  1935  be  realized  so  that  it  exceeds  250,000  long 
tons  or  280,000  short  tons  of  sugar  raw  value,  the 
provisions  of  Section  8a(l)(C),  —  which  is  usually 
referred  to  as  "Section  C",  —  would  not  be  applic- 
able for  1936,  because  1935  would  be  "the  next  pre- 
ceding calendar  year"  which  determines  the  applica- 
bility of  this  so-called  Section  C.  We  publish  this  un- 
official interpretation  of  the  AAA,  which  if  found 
to  be  correct  and  made  official,  means  that  Louis- 
iana must  seek  adequate  production  increases  either 
under  the  1936-37  contract  or  by  amendment  to  the 
Act. 

While  we  are  still  proceeding  cautiously  because  of 
the  uncertainty  which  prevails,  it  is  reassuring  to 
consider  that  within  a  comparatively  few  days 

(1)  the  consumption  estimate  for  1936  will  have 
been  announced,  indicating  the  possibility  of  some  in- 
creased quota  for  Louisiana  through  this  means  or 
through  the  application  of  Section  8a(2)(B),  which 
provides  "That  for  each  calendar  year  there  shall 
be  allotted  to  continental  United  States  not  less  than 
30   per   centum   of    any    amount   of   consumption    re- 


quirements  therefor   above   six   million   four   hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand  short  tons  raw  value."; 

(2)  the  Supreme  Court  will  have  decided  the 
fate  of  the  AAA  and  we  will  know  definitely  whether 
we  can  proceed  under  the  present  program,  either  in 
full  or  in  part; 

(3)  the  results  of  the  1935  crop  will  be  known 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Ruling  No.  6  will  have  been  officially 
determined; 

(4)  the  1936  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Production^  Ad- 
justment Contract  will  have  been  at  least  tentatively 
offered; 

(5)  and  Congress  will  have  met  to  consider  what- 
ever Bill,  if  any,  may  be  needed  to  maintain  a  Fed- 
eral policy  of  farm  relief,  and  whatever  amendment, 
if  any,  we  agree  upon  as  necessary  to  obtain  for 
Louisiana  the  full  measure  of  the  benefits  and  the  re- 
habilitation intended  by  Congress  in  the  first  instance. 

When  the  uncertainties  disappear  in  the  fruition 
of  fact,  we  will  have  definitely  before  us  a  full  pro- 
gram of  activity  and  service  for  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  in  1936,  and  a  Happy  New  Year  in 
prospect  for  all  of  our  members  in  Louisiana. 

Scientist  Scores  By  Bringing  80 

Sugarcanes  Alive  to  U.  S.  from 

South  Pacific  Islands 

Eighty  varieties  of  sugarcane,  including  eight  wild 
forms,  collected  from  scattered  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific,  are  just  starting  to  grow  in  the  quarantine 
greenhouse  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  were  collected  last  fall  in  the  South  Pacific  by 
Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  head  of  the  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and 
eventually  will  be  sent  to  the  Bureau's  field  station 
at  Canal  Point,  Fla.,  for  testing  and  cross-breeding 
with  other  varieties. 

Safe  establishment  of  80  new  varieties  out  of  143 
collected  on  the  expedition,  scientists  say,  is  a  real 
achievement.  "Considering  the  difficulties  in  collect- 
ing and  transporting  sugarcane  cuttings,"  said  Doctor 
Brandes,  "it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  some  dis- 
appointments." Coming  from  below  the  Equator, 
his  shipments  passed  through  rapid  changes  of  heat 
and  cold.  Sugarcane  cuttings  are  unusually  sensitive 
to  temperature  changes,  and  careful  precautions  must 
be  taken. 

Doctor  Brandes  collected  cuttings  of  several  varie- 
ties from  Tahiti  and  Rarotonga  early  last  fall  before 
going  to  Brisbane,  Australia,  where  as  an  observer 
for  the  Department,  he  attended  the  Congress  of  the 
International  Society  of  Sugarcane  Technologists.  He 
was  named  chairman  for  the  next  Congress  to  be  held 
at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  1938.  On  his  return  trip  he 
visited  islands  in  the  Society,  Cook,  Loyalty,  Tonga, 
and  New  Hebrides  groups,  and  New  Caledonia. 

Cane  is  indigenous  to  these  islands,  Doctor  Brandes 
believes,  and  present  varieties  there  may  have  arisen 
by  crossing  under  natural  conditions.  Many  of  the  canes 
he  found  are  cultivated  by  the  primitive  natives.  Pre- 
sumably these  canes  have  survived  the  attack  of 
mosaic  and  other  diseases  although  they  may  have 
been  exposed  to  infection  for  thousands  of  years. 
Mosaic    at    one    time    menaced    the    entire    sugarcane 
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industry  in  the  United  States  and  caused  a  loss  esti- 
mated 'at  $100,000,000  during  the  ten  year  period 
starting  in  1919.  It  injures  cane  by  reducing  its  vigor, 
growth,  and  girth  of  stalks.  The  industry  was  saved 
by  the  introduction  and  development  of  resistant  vari- 
eties, and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  improve 
them  still  more. 

Doctor  Brandes  and  his  party  at  times  found 
traveling  arduous.  Some  of  the  villages  in  the  islands, 
visited  are  in  rugged  mountains  and  can  be  reached 
only  by  following  narrow  mule  trails.  In  traveling 
through  the  thinly  populated  mountains  of  northern 
New  Caledonia,  the  party  subsisted  mainly  on  meat 
of  the  tropical  deer.  Some  of  these  deer  were  intro- 
duced into  New  Caledonia  from  Java  65  years  ago 
and  have  multiplied  rapidly.  Sailboats  and  motorboats 
were  used  in  making  river,  coastal,  and  inter-island 
trips. 

Doctor  Brandes  reports  that  wherever  he  traveled 
the  colonists,  natives,  and  local  administrative  offi- 
cials received  him  with  generous  hospitality.  The  gov- 
ernor of  New  Caledonia,  for  example,  placed  at  his 
disposal  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the  gendarmer- 
ies in  native  districts.  The  gendarmes  provided  native 
runners  for  collecting  sugarcanes  from  the  less  ac- 
cessible villages.  During  the  four  weeks  Doctor 
Brandes  spent  on  this  island,  he  visited  35  native 
villages  and  gardens.  The  natives  are  A^elanesians 
and,  with  one  exception,  Christians,  their  tribes  have 
been  Christianized  by  missionaries. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  Doctor  Brandes 
stopped  at  a  chromium  mine  managed  by  an  Ameri- 
can. Upon  meeting  Doctor  Brandes,  he  said: 

"You're  the  first  American  who  has  visited  me  dur- 
ing my  six  years  of  service  here." 

Takes   a   "Tazar" 

Dr.  E.  VV.  Brandes  says  he  will  never  forget  a 
day  last  fall  in  a  30  foot  launch  off  New  Caledonia 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  Brandes  party  was  headed  up  the  coast  when 
caught  in  a  violent  storm.  Sharks  followed  the  tossing 
boat.  The  anchor  slid  overboard  but  the  seasick  crew 
got  it  back.  Nearby,  a  large  schooner  with  a  cargo 
of  meat  sank,  but,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  sharks,  the 
meat  was  in  tins.  The  crew  made  shore  in   lifeboats. 

After  battling  the  storm  five  hours,  the  Brandes 
party  made  harbor.  There  they  examined  a  five-foot 
"tazar"  caught  on  a  troll  line  that  had  washed  over- 
board It  is  much  like  the  slashing  barracuda  of 
Florida   waters. 


Freight  Rate  Increase  Thwarted 

The  Freighl  Rate  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  is  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  decided  in  our 
favor  in  what  is  known  as  the  Louisiana  Surcharge 
Case.  In  this  case  the  railroads  sought  authority  to 
arbitrarily  increase  the  intrastate  rates  on  raw  sugar, 
syrup,  bagasse,  molasses  and  several  other  articles 
by  7  per  cent.  This  effort  by  the  railroads  was  op- 
posed by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  working 
through  the  New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau,  of 
which  the  League  is  a   member. 


Secretary  Wallace  on  Sugar 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  he  has  the 
following  to  say  on   the   subject  of   sugar: 

"Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  com- 
plex program  of  adjustment  of  sugar  supplies  to  re- 
quirements. The  sugar  problem  differs  in  several 
respects  from  that  of  most  of  our  other  basic  agri- 
cultural commodities.  A  sugar-beet  and  sugar-cane 
industry  of  considerable  importance  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country  has  become  established  mainly  as  the 
result  of  tariff  protection.  Three-fourths  of  the  sugar 
we  consume  is  produced  outside  of  the  continental 
United  States.  A  large  part  of  this  production  is  in 
our  own  insular  possessions  or  Territories  or  Cuba, 
with  which  producing  area  we  have  had  special  trade 
relations. 

"In  the  formulation  of  an  adjustment  program  for 
the  sugar  industry  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
right  of  our  domestic  producers  to  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  United  States  sugar  market  in  a  manner 
to  yield  the  producer  the  maximum  benefit,  impose 
the  minimum  cost  on  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  the  United  States  to  deal  fairly  and  sat- 
isfactorily with  her  insular  areas  and  foreign  coun- 
tries supplying  the  LInited  States  market. 

"Before  the  enactment  of  the  Jones-Costigan  a- 
mendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the 
protective  tariff  was  the  traditional  and  sole  device 
used  to  protect  the  interests  of  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers. The  tariff,  however,  was  not  effective  in 
maintaining  returns  to  growers.  Our  insular  areas 
operating  behind  the  protection  of  a  high  tariff,  in- 
creased their  production  and  in  their  effort  to  dis- 
place a  large  portion  of  the  duty-paying  Cuban 
sugar  in  the  United  States  market,  competition  was 
intensified. 

"The  sugar  program  made  possible  by  the  Jones- 
Costigan  amendment  seeks  to  assure  for  domestic 
producers  a  fair  share  of  the  domestic  market  through 
a  quota  system,  and  to  supplement  the  income  of  pro- 
ducers by  benefit  payments  for  their  cooperation  in 
adjusting  production.  In  addition,  adjustments  by 
producers  in  our  insular  areas  are  compensated  by 
benefit  payments. 

"During  the  year  and  a  half  that  the  sugar  plan 
has  been  in  effect  surplus  sugars  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  insular  areas  have  been  eliminated. 
Adjustments  in  production  have  been  made  in  the 
domestic  sugar  areas  as  well  as  in  the  principal 
United  States  insular  areas  supplying  sugar  to  this 
country.  The  principal  curtailment  of  surplus  was 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  Philippine  planters 
were  confronted  with  a  substantial  adjustment  of  pro- 
duction in  view  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Act. 
That  act  provides  for  a  limitation  of  duty-free  im- 
portations of  sugar  into  the  United  States  to  956,000 
short  tons  annually.  Through  cooperation  with  the  ad- 
justment program,  Philippine  planters  were  able  to 
receive  adjustment  payments  to  aid  them  in  making 
the  transition  to  a  lower  level  of  production  required 
by  the  independence  act.  Continental  and  offshore 
supplies  have  been  brought  into  closer  balance  with 
consumption  requirements  with  resultant  strengthen- 
ing of  price. 

"The  income  of  producers  generally  has  increased, 
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and  in  those  localities  of  the  United  States  sugar-beet 
area  where  the  1934  drought  drastically  reduced  pro- 
duction, benefit  payments  under  the  sugar-beet  pro- 
gram were  of  unusual  importance  in  maintaining  farm- 
ers' income.  These  results  have  been  achieved  with- 
out materially  increasing  the  cost  to  consumers.  Re- 
turns to  laborers  in  the  beet  fields  have  been  in- 
creased directly  through  wage  determinations  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  in  other  sugar-produc- 
ing areas  provisions  protecting  laborers  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  production-adjustment  contracts.  Posi- 
tive action  toward  the  elimination  of  child  labor  in 
the  sugar  fields  has  been  taken.  Compliance  with 
child-labor  restrictions  and  wage  and  labor  provis- 
ions of  the  farmers'  contracts  with  the  Government  is 
a  prerequisite  to  benefit  payments. 

"Quotas  were  established  as  oudined  in  the  act. 
Minimum  annual  marketing  quotas  of  1,550,000 
short  tons  of  sugar  for  the  domestic  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry and  260,000  tons  of  sugar  for  the  domestic 
sugar  cane  industry  were  established.  The  quotas 
for  the  offshore  areas  were  based  upon  their  average 
shipments  to  the  continental  United  States  during  the 
3  'most  representative  years'  of  the  period  1925-33, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  view 
of  the  quotas  established  in  the  act  the  domestic  beet- 
sugar  producers  have  in  effect,  in  their  production-ad- 
justment program,  agreed  to  produce  at  a  stabilized 
level  in  return  for  the  added  income  which  the  quota 
provisions  of  the  act  and  benefit  payments  make  pos- 
sible. The  basic  quota  of  1,550,000  tons  for  beet-sugar 
is  higher  than  the  marketings  of  any  previous  year 
and  higher  than  the  production  of  any  year  except 
the  record  year  1933.  In  comparison  with  past  pro- 
duction, the  quota  is  substantially  above  the  average 
for  the  9  years  1925-33,  although  12  percent  below 
the  high  year  1933.  The  domestic  sugarcane  basic 
quota  of  260,000  tons  is  higher  than  the  production 
in  any  year  of  the  1925-33  period. 

"Through  the  mechanism  of  production-adjustment 
contracts  approximately  70,000  producers  are  cooper- 
ating in  the  sugar-beet  program.  The  goal  of  the  pro- 
duction is  a  production  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  national  beet-sugar  marketing  quota.  Despite  the 
extreme  drought  1934  sugar-beet  income  of  farmers 
including  benefit  payments,  amounted  to  nearly  $57,- 
000,000,    slightly    higher    than    that    from    the    record 


1933  crop.  Louisiana  producers  signed  approximately 
9,000  adjustment  contracts,  and  under  the  program 
their  1934  cash  income  was  approximately  $16,000,- 
000  as  compared  with  $11,000,000  in  1933.  The  sugar 
producers  of  Florida  and  sugarcane  sirup  producers 
also  have  derived  benefits  from  the  act  under  separate 
programs  developed  for  them. 

"In  the  insular  areas  similar  adjustment  programs 
have  been  put  into  effect.  The  1934-35  Philippine 
sugar  production  was  reduced  from  an  estimated 
1,571,000  short  tons  to  694,000  short  tons  in  order 
to  absorb  in  1935  the  400,000  tons  carry-over  from 
the  1933-34  Philippine  crop.  Philippine  production 
for  the  crop  year  1935-36  will  approximate  1,100,000 
short  tons.  Benefits  to  about  19,000  Philippine  pro- 
ducers for  reducing  production  during  the  1934-35 
crop  year  and  maintaining  production  during  the 
1935-36  crop  year  to  the  quantity  necessary  to  pro- 
duce its  United  States  quota,  provide  for  local  con- 
sumption requirements,  and  maintain  its  100,000  tons 
emergency  reserve  will  be  approximately  $16,000,000. 
In  Puerto  Rico  contracts  were  entered  into  with 
about  8,000  producers.  In  the  aggregate  production 
of  sugar  has  been  reduced  by  approximately  313,000 
tons  as  compared  with  the  record  crop  of  1933-34. 
The  curtailment  was  brought  about  without  destruc- 
tion of  cane  by  utilizing  a  considerable  part  of  the 
excess  cane  for  conversion  into  molasses  for  distilla- 
tion and  feedstuffs  purposes,  and  by  reducing  plant- 
ings to  about  one-third  of  normal  and  carrying  over 
surplus  cane  into  the  new  crop  year  in  replacement 
of  such  deficiencies  in  planting.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a  total  of  $12,000,000  will  be  disbursed  as  benefit 
payments  on  the  1934-35  crop.  In  Hawaii  a  3-year 
program  is  in  effect  seeking  to  stabilize  production 
at  about  975,000  tons  annually.  Adjustment  payments 
are  estimated  at  $8,750,000  annually." 
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The  Ripening  Qualities  of  Our 
Canes 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
Circular  No.  368,  entitled  "Studies  of  Ripening  of 
Sugarcane  in  Louisiana  and  of  Effect  of  Topping  upon 
Yields  of  Cane  and  Sugar  per  Acre."  This  circular 
comprises  32  pages  and  was  compiled  by  Mr.  George 
Arceneaux,  Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  In- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Mr.  Arcen- 
eaux is  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  at  Houma,  Louisiana. 

Few  publications  of  this  nature  contain  such  an  ex- 
haustive amount  of  valuable  and  instructive  data  as 
is  to  be  found  in  Circular  No.  368  and  Mr.  Arcen- 
eaux is  to  be  congratulated  on  it.  In  a  "summary" 
attached  to  the  Circular  Mr.  Arceneaux  says: 

"Results  of  extensive  experimental  studies  through- 
out the  harvesting  seasons  of  1932-33  and  1933-34, 
of  the  ripening  of  important  varieties  of  sugarcane 
grown  in  Louisiana  and  of  the  effect  of  removal  of 
varying  proportions  of  the  immature  upper  portion 
of  the  stalk  on  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and 
per  acre,  are  presented  in  this  circular.  They  disclose 
the  existence  of  important  varietal  characteristics  with 
respect  to  comparative  rate  of  ripening  and  to  rela- 
tive concentration  of  sugar  in  different  sections  of 
the  stalk  at  various  dates  throughout  the  harvesting 
season.  An  undertaking  of  this  tendency,  particular- 
ly at  relatively  low  levels  of  ripeness  occurring  early  in 
the  season,  is  not  only  of  great  importance  in  connection 
with  the  commercial  culture  of  sugarcane,  but  appears 
essential  if  cane  of  the  greatest  possible  commercial 
value  is  to  be  secured. 

"Data  secured  at  periodic  intervals  show  that  con- 
siderable gains  in  yield  of  cane  per  acre  and  indicated 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  are  usually  made  by 
sugarcane  between  October  15  and  the  date  at  which 
progress  in  growth  and  ripening  is  usually  interrupted 
by  freezing  temperatures.  The  extent  of  the  gains  in 
sugar  in  the  case  of  different  varieties  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  their  inherent  maturing  character- 
istics. Following  temperatures  below  32°  F.,  the  extent 
of  succeeding  gains  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  varietal  reaction  to  low  temperatures.  The  out- 
standing early  ripening  quality  of  C.P.  28/19  is  clear- 
ly shown,  indicated  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
from  this  variety  having  consistently  compared  fav- 
orably with,  or  having  exceeded,  those  from  P.O.J.' 
234,  and  having  proved  superior  to  yields  from  Co. 
281,  Co.  290,  and  other  varieties.  However,  under 
comparable  conditions,  Co.  281  and  Co.  290  showed 
less  apparent  injury  from  a  minimum  temperature  of 
27°  F.  on  November  13,  1932,  than  any  other  varie- 
ties, while  in  the  average  of  all  tests  following  a  mini- 
mum temperature  of  24.5°  F.  on  December  17, 
1932,  Co.  290  showed  more  severe  deterioration  than 
any   other   variety. 

"The  comparatively  late  ripening  qualities  of  Co. 
281  and  Co.  290,  as  shown  by  the  low  concentra- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  early  in 
the  harvesting  season,  indicate  the  unsuitability  of 
these  varieties  for  very  early  harvesting  when  the 
cane  is  topped  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice 
followed  in   Louisiana.  However,  the  high  concentra- 
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tion  of  sugar  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks  of  these 
varieties,  even  very  early  in  the  season,  together  with 
their  high  yields  of  cane  per  acre,  indicate  the  feasi- 
bility of  harvesting  them  early  in  the  season  at  a 
sacrifice  of  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the 
top  than  is  ordinarily  discarded.  At  the  same  level 
of  percentage  of  juice  from  whole  stalks,  the  varieties 
Co.  281  and  Co.  290  in  comparison  with  other 
varieties,  almost  invariably  showed  lesser  concen- 
tration of  sugar  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  stalk  and  greater  concentration  in  the 
lower  portion.  By  discarding  varying  propor- 
tions of  the  upper  immature  portions,  ranging 
from  10  to  30  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane, 
on  any  of  the  dates  of  analysis  during  October  and 
November  it  was  possible  to  obtain  cane  of  a  quality 
as  high  as,  or  higher  than,  that  from  P.O.J.  234  or 
C.P.  28/19  under  comparable  conditions,  as  measured 
by  the  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  Under 
such  conditions  of  topping,  the  indicated  yields  of 
sugar  per  acre  from  Co.  290  were  much  greater  than 
these  from  P.O.J.  234  in  all  instances  and  greater 
than  those  from  C.P.  28/19  in  many  instances. 

''Results  with  C.P.  807  and  P.O.J.  213  indicate  that 
these  varieties  are,  in  general,  unsuitable  for  early 
harvesting.  P.O.J.  213  not  only  ripened  at  a  slow 
rate  but  usually  gave  unsatisfactory  yields  of  cane 
and  of  sugar  per_  acre.  In  1932  C.P.  807  first  stubble 
proved  comparatively  mature,  topping  in  accordance 
with  usual  plantation  practice  even  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber 14  having  given  cane  of  high  milling  quality  and 
satisfactory  yields  of  sugar  per  acre,  but  in  the  case 
of  all  other  tests  the  relative  immaturity  of  the  cane 
in  mid-October  and  early  in  November  was  such 
that  even  extensive  topping  did  not  sharply  increase 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  remainder  of  the  stalk 
as  compared  with  that  in  the  whole  stalk.  However, 
by  mid-November  normal  topping  or,  at  most,  only 
minimum  excess  topping  of  this  variety  gave  cane  of 
high  milling  value  and,  due  to  its  excellent  yields  of 
cane  per  acre,  resulted  in  satisfactory  indicated  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre. 

"Experimental  studies  of  the  weight  of  the  'stubs' 
remaining  in  the  field  following  harvesting  of  cane  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  plantation  practice  in 
Louisiana  and  of  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  them, 
show  the  high  value  of  this  material,  indicated  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre  from  'stubs'  cut  2  inches  below  the 
ground  surface  having  ranged  from  127  to  555  pounds 
and  yields  from  Co.  290  having  in  no  case  fallen  be- 
low 300  pounds.  Limited  studies  conducted  in  1934 
showed  an  indicated  yield  of  sugar  from  that  portion 
of  the  'stubs'  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ranging 
from  25  to  136  pounds  per  acre.  The  data  indicated 
that  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  could  be  materially  in- 
creased by  cutting  the  cane  lower,  and  suggest  the 
importance  of  investigating  the  feasibility  of  utilizing 
portions  of  the  stalk  which  are  ordinarily  left  in 
the  field  when  cane  is  harvested  in  the  usual  man- 


ner. 


The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  supply  copies  of  Circular  No.  368  to  appli- 
cants at  5^  per  copy. 
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ESTS  SHOW  GREATER  PROFIT 
FROM  'AERO  CYANAMID  ALONE 

Yields   of  Cane  and   Sugar  on  Stubble  Cane  from  Cyanamid  Only,  and  Cyanamid  and  Superphosphate 


ACRE  APPLICATION 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid  and 

only 

200  lbs.  superphosphate 

1929* 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Crescent  Farm) 

21.34 

4268 

22.63 

4489 

Godchaux  Sugars  (Mary  Plantation) 

33.69 

5546 

32.48 

5394 

Glenwood  Sugars 

34.15 

6425 

33.54 

6160 

Sterling  Sugars  (Camperdown  Plantation) 

24.65 

4896 

25.71 

5008 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

25.97 

4177 

24.63 

4024 

Average  (1929) 

27.96 

5062 

27.79 

5015 

1930** 

Estate  of  Harry  L.  Laws  (Cinclare) 

19.92 

2105 

20.77 

2068 

Glenwood  Sugars 

17.41 

2751 

17.84 

2694 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

20.42 

3491 

20.94 

3767 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

26.73 

5045 

26.40 

4775 

J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.  (Midway  Plantation) 

17.54 

3229 

17.31 

3202 

W.  N.  Bergeron  (Enola  Plantation) 

18.66 

3170 

20.58 

3510 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Sons  (Enterprise  Plantation) 

17.04 

2950 

18.63 

3094 

J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Kinsale  Plantation) 

26.06 

3522 

25.62 

3433 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Co.  (Valence  Plantation) 

24.73 

4697 

26.03 

4749 

Average  (1930) 

20.94 

3440 

21.56 

3476 

1931** 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Co. 

23.02 

4006 

22.79 

3673 

Godchaux  Sugars  (Raceland) 

21.01 

3044 

20.78 

2963 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Southdown) 

12.32 

2238 

13.40 

2344 

J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Catherine) 

18.06 

2418 

17.57 

2260 

Alma  Plantation 

13.25 

2190 

10.05 

1675 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc  (Westfield) 

27.69 

4279 

28.77 

4462 

Average  (1931) 

19.22 

3029 

18.89 

2896 

♦Reported  by  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld  in  "Facts  About  Sugar",  Vol.  26,  No.  3. 
♦♦Reported  in  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  237. 

We  think  that  the  foregoing  results  prove  conclusively  that  nitrogen  is  the  only  plant  food  required  for 
sugar  cane  on  most  Louisiana  soils.  In  the  event,  however,  that  you  believe  that  your  soil  requires  supple- 
mental phosphoric  acid,  we  have  it  for  sale.  Where  phosphoric  acid  is  necessary,  we  advise  its  use  on  plant 
cane,  to  be  followed  by  Aero  Cyanamid  alone  on  the  stubble  crops. 


For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information,  write  or 
phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly,  542  St.  Peter  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Phone  MAin  5174. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of  'Aero'   Cyanamid,   'Ammo-Phos',   and   Granular 

Super  Phosphate 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'AERO'  CYANAMID  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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The   Collapse   of  the   Agricultural   Adjustment  Act 


On  January  6th  of  this  year  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
unconstitutional.  Previously,  on  May  27th,  1935,  it  declared  the  National  Recovery  Act  unconsti- 
tutional. The  32nd  President  of  the  United  States  thus  sits  today  amid  the  ruins  of  his  two  greatest 
castles  in  the  air. 

It  is  easier  to  gaze  open-mouthed  at  the  glittering  spectacle  offered  by  these  concepts  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  imagination  and  their  final  immolation  on  the  altar  of  the  Constitution  than  it  is 
to  discuss  the  occurrence,  because  any  discussion  of  it  must  necessarily  cover  territory  that  bor- 
ders too  closely  on  politics  for  the  Sugar  Bulletin  to  engage  in  it.  Whether,  therefore,  President 
Roosevelt  was  merely  striking  the  notes,  bars  and  chords  of  a  seductive  tune  to  lead  the  people 
to  follow  him  as  the  rats  followed  the  Pied  Piper,  regardless  of  consequences,  or  whether  he 
honestly  believed  that  he  had  discovered  some  sort  of  an  open  sesame  to  the  cavern  of  national 
prosperity  we  will  leave  to  others  to  determine. 

Here  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  district  we  have  received  through  the  operations  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  benefit  payments  amounting  to  over  eight  million  dollars  and  we 
have  a  contract  with  the  Government  covering  the  sugar  cane  that  was  disposed  of  during  the 
grinding  just  ended  which,  if  fulfilled,  will  net  some  similar  sum.  We  have,  therefore,  benefited 
materially  by  the  President's  agricultural  program  and  certainly  it  was  not,  in  our  case,  wholly  a 
fairy  tale,  even  though  it  has  now  disappeared  into  nothing,  like  the  grin  of  the  Cheshire  cat. 

We  find  ourselves  confronting  a  set  of  realities  and  realities  are  something  to  which 
we  were  long  accustomed  before  the  days  of  the  recent  artificialities;  hence  we  should  be  able  to 
sustain  ourselves  against  their  hardships.  We  have  the  wonderful  boon  of  better  and  hardier 
canes,  giving  us  greater  tonnages,  more  adaptability  to  our  climate  and  our  various  different 
qualities  of  soil,  and  offering  a  resistance  to  our  cold  weather  which  confers  on  us  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity in  this  regard  that  formerly  we  lacked. 

It  appears  that  we  in  Louisiana  are  not  likely  to  be  restricted  in  any  way  in  our  production, 
and  those  who  decried  the  quota  feature  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  it  applied  to 
Louisiana,  now  have  that  source  of  complaint  wiped  out,  and  are  free  to  revel  in  such  freedom  if, 
now  that  it  is  here,  it  is  found  to  be  the  boon  that  they  imagined. 

The  precise  status  under  which  the  1936  cane  crop  will  be  grown  and  marketed  is  unknown. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  we  shall  find  that  we  have  returned  to  the  hard- 
er, though  infinitely  simpler,  conditions  under  which  for  so  many  decades  we  have  struggled  for 
survival. 
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Efforts  to  Get  Quick  Maturing 
Sugar  Canes 

Plant  breeders  are  now  experimenting  with  the 
production  of  a  hybrid  cane  in  which  one  of  the 
parents  is  sorghum.  This  work  enters  into  the  field 
of  what  is  known  as  intergeneric  hybridization,  in 
which   success   has   been  extremely   rare. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
become  interested.  In  a  public  statement  recently  is- 
sued Dr.  Brandes  says: 

"The  expenditure  of  effort  and  money  in  crossing 
the  large,  thick-stemmed,  tropical  sugarcanes  with 
the  slender,  unprepossessing  wild  cane  Saccharum 
spontaneum  has  already  paid  enormous  dividends.-' 
In  the  hands  of  expert  plant  breeders  interspecific 
hybrids  of  this  parentage,  endowed  with  resistence 
to  devastating  diseases  and  superior  in  yield  to  the 
larger  parent,  have  been  obtained.  As  yet  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  intergeneric  hybrids  is  little 
known,  but  certain  considerations,  which  bring  out 
the  logic  behind  these  efforts,  will  make  clear  that 
hybridization  with  genera  that  are  remote  from  S. 
officinarum    is     fully    justified.    Earlier    maturity    of 


sugarcane  in  countries  where  there  is  danger  of  frost 
damage  is  greatly  desired.  The  advantage  would  be 
mainly  to  lengthen  the  period  of  harvest  and  grinding 
at  the  mill,  and  keeping  the  mill  in  operation  longer 
by  starting  the  campaign  at  an  earlier  date  would 
obviously  reduce  the  cost  of  fabricating  sugar.  Sorgh- 
um, while  deficient  in  cane  sugar,  matures  in  little 
more  than  half  the  time  required  by  sugarcane.  Com- 
pared with  9  or  10  months  as  a  minimum  for  cane, 
a  few  of  the  sugarcane-sorghum  hybrids  made  by 
Venkatraman  are  said  to  mature  in  5  or  6  months 
and  yield  satisfactory  juices  high  in  sugar.  They  have 
been  disappointingly  low  in  tonnage  per  acre,  how- 
ever, and  improvement  in  this  respect  is  being  sought. 
"Looking  toward  plants  of  earlier  maturity  for 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  other  Gulf  States,  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  succeeded  in  crossing  the  sugarcane 
variety  P.O.J.  2725  with  the  grain  sorghum  Red 
Durra,  and  the  sugarcane  variety  1-1081  with  Honey, 
a  variety  of  sorgo,  or  sweet  sorghum,  in  the  fall  of 
1933.  Of  the  100  seedlings  some  have  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  sugarcane,  but  show  their  sorgo 
parentage  in  the  long  and  deep  bud  grooves,  exposed 
roots  of  the  'flying-buttress'  type  just  above  the 
ground  surface,  undulating  leaf  margins,  and  other 
gross  characters,  as  well  as  in  the  chromosome  num- 
ber   intermediate  between  those  of  the  parents." 

Invulnerable  Florida 

Bulletin  No.  278  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  contains  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  sugar  cane  in  Florida  withstood  the 
effects  of  a  temperature  of  21°  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 12th,  1934,  preceded  by  a  temperature  of  27° 
on  the  night  of  December  11th.  This  freeze  occurred 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  grinding  season  in  Florida 
and  it  was  not  until  75  days  later  that  the  last  of 
the  frozen  cane  was  ground,  yet  the  juices  were  eas- 
ily workable  to  the  very  last,  the  rate  of  deteriora- 
tion having  been  approximately  0.017  per  cent  96° 
yield  per  day.  The  variety  of  cane  chiefly  handled 
was  P.O.J.  2725.  Says  the  author  of  the  article: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
crop  was  frozen  long  before  it  had  attained  its  maxi- 
mum maturity,  it  was  expected  that  difficulties  would 
be  encountered  in  working  this  comparatively  low- 
grade  cane  in  the  sugar  house,  especially  as  it  has 
been  noted  that  mannite  and  dextran  are  formed 
in  sugar  cane  that  has  been  frozen  in  Louisiana. 
These  materials,  especially  mannite,  cause  consider- 
able difficulty  in  working  the  low-grade  products, 
which  would  compel  the  mills  to  close  earlier  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  cane  were  not  frozen.  Acetic 
acid  fermentation  has  also  been  a  factor  of  major 
importance  in  Louisiana  when  working  on  frozen 
cane. 

"However,  no  difficulties  arose  from  these  causes 
in  this  Florida  case,  even  when  the  cane  reached  the 
factory  75   days   after  being  frozen." 
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Comments  on  the  Situation  in  Washington 


(By  C.  J. 

Out  of  the  complete  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed 
in  official  circles  of  the  National  Administration  and 
the  Congress,  since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  announced  its  decision  in  the  Hoosac-Mills 
Case  on  Monday,  January  6th  two  official  announce- 
ments which  have  been  made  are  pleasingly  import- 
ant to  the  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana.  First,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  announced  his  intention 
to  ask  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  payments  on  contracts  under  the  AAA, 
and  Secretary  Wallace  announced  that  the  sugar 
quotas  are  unaffected  by  the  Court  decision. 
Reassurances    from    the   President 

The  announcement  of  the  President  carries  with 
it  great  reassurance  regarding  payments  to  our  grow- 
ers on  the  1934  and  1935  crops.  True  enough,  at  the 
present  time  the  AAA  and  the  Treasury  Departments 
have  received  instructions  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  not  to  issue  any  further 
checks  for  benefit  payments  under  the  AAA,  until 
further  notice.  The  question  to  be  determined  is  what 
authority  is  necessary  to  make  disbursements  on 
contracts  entered  into  to  carry  out  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  There  is  a 
general  disposition  in  Congress  to  authorize  payments 
on  all  contracts  where  there  has  been  performance 
and  compliance,  and  to  act  favorably  upon  the  ex- 
pected recommendation  of  the  President  for  an  ap- 
propriation especially  providing  for  benefit  payments 
on  such  contracts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  legal  basis  for  such 
an  appropriation  is  found  in  the  case  of  United 
States  vs.  Realty  Company,  163  U.  S.  427.  This  is 
the  case  well  known  to  the  older  men  in  the  sugar 
industry  of  Louisiana,  wherein  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  1895  declared  that  producers  of  sugar 
in  Louisiana  were  entitled  to  be  paid  the  sugar  boun- 
ty. The  syllabus  of  this  case  reads  as  follows: 

"The  appropriation  of  moneys  by  the  Act  of  March 
2nd,  1895,  c.  189,  28  Stat.  910,  933  to  be  paid  to  cer- 
tain manufacturers  and  producers  of  sugar,  who  had 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  Act  of  October  1890 
c.  1244,  26  Stat.  567  were  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  and  were  constitutional  and  valid. 

"It  is  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress 
to  determine  whether  claims  upon  the  public  treasury 
are  founded  upon  honorable  obligations  and  upon  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  justice;  and  having  decided  such 
questions  in  the  affirmative  and  having  appropriated 
public  money  for  the  payment  of  such  claims,  its  de- 
cision can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  the  subject  of  review  by 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  government." 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  rendered  in  1895  is  in  language  which  appears  to 
be  written  in  connection  with  the  AAA  decision  and 
the  proposed  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  obligations  under  the  Pro- 
duction Adjustment  Contract,  to  wit: 

"Upon  general  principles  therefore,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  United  States,  through  Congress,  has  the 
right  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  claims  in  these  cases  are  of  a  nature  which  that 
body  might  rightfully  decide  to  constitute  a  debt 
payable    by    United    States    under    considerations    of 


Bourg) 

justice  and  honor,  we  think  an  Act  of  Congress  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  payment  of  such  claims 
was  valid  without  reference  to  question  of  validity 
or  invalidity  of  the  original  act  providing  for  payment 
of  bounties  to  manufacturers  of  sugar  as  contained 
in  Tariff  Act  of  1890." 

The  Status  of  Sugar  Quotas 

The  announcement  of  Secretary  Wallace  regarding 
sugar  quotas  as  issued  the  day  following  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  reads: 

"Secretary  Wallace  today  announced  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Hoosac  Mills  Case  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
validity  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  sugar  quo- 
tas. This  means  that  the  orders  and  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  issued  pursuant  to  the 
quota  provisions  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect,  and  that  the  rate  of  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar  of  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 
96°  sugar  established  in  the  Reciprocity  Trade  Agree-' 
ment  with  Cuba  of  1934  remains  unchanged. 

"Secretary  Wallace  thus  confirmed  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
of  January  2,  1936,  that  the  1936  sugar  quotas  for 
Belgium,  Czechoslavakia,  Dominican  Republic,  Peru, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  exhausted.  These  quotas  were  established  in 
General  Sugar  Quota  Regulations,  Series  3,  issued 
December  26,  1935  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Jones-Costigan  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act." 

This  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Sugar  Section,  AAA, 
was  considerable  of  a  life-saver  for  the  sugar  market 
and  it  is  hoped  will  be  effective  in  stimulating  or 
maintaining  the  price  of  sugar,  which  at  this  time  is 
so  immediately  important  to  growers  and  processors 
in  Louisiana,  because  of  the  volume  of  new  sugars 
on  hand  and  because  the  price  of  raw  sugar  until 
March  1st  determines  the  average  price  which  the 
growers  will  receive  for  their  1935  sugarcane  crop. 
Processing  Taxes 

Another  development  of  direct  interest  to  process- 
ors who  produce  direct  consumption  sugar  and  there- 
fore are  liable  to  pay  the  processing  tax,  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  not  to  col- 
lect any  processing  taxes  until  regulations  are  pre- 
pared to  cover  the  many  situations  that  arise  regard- 
ing the  possible  refund  of  such  taxes,  in  view  of  their 
having  been  declared  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
which  Regulations  will  provide  for  credits  on  or  the 
payment  of  taxes,  if  any,  which  were  due  on  January 
6th,  or  the  day  of  the  decision.  This  matter  is  now 
the  subject  of  conferences  between  high  officials  of 
the  AAA  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Although  nothing  official  is  available  with  regard 
to  the  refund  of  processing  taxes  already  paid  on 
sugar,  which  sugar  has  not  been  sold  but  remains  a 
floor  stock,  it  is  expected  that  the  AAA  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  will  follow  the  provisions 
of  Section  21(d)  and  particularly  paragraph  2. 

Therefore,  it  appears  important  that  processors  of 
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direct  consumption  sugar  should  check  carefully  their 
stocks  as  of  January  6,  1936,  listing  separately  those' 
stocks  on  which  processing  taxes  have  been  paid. 

According  to  Section  21,  and  according  to  Section 
16  (a)  (2),  the  refund  would  be  made  only  on  stocks 
with  respect  to  which  a  tax  has  been  paid.  Thus,  pro- 
cessing taxes  paid  on  sugar  which  had  been  sold  on 
or  before  January  6,  1936,  would  not  be  the  subject 
of  refund,  unless  the  processor  could  show  that  he 
did  not  pass  the  tax  on  in  the  price  at  which  he  sold 
the  sugar.  This  provision  authorizes  the  processor  to 
pass  the  tax  on  to  the  buyer,  and  indicates  that  the 
buyer  would  have  no  standing  in  court  to  attempt  to 
sue  the  processor  for  taxes  so  passed  on  prior  to 
January  6,  1936.  However,  it  is  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  for  all  of  us  not  to  anticipate  these  regulations, 
because  there  are  so  many  legal  and  technical  diffi- 
culties to  be  faced,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more 
than  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  the  regulations  will 
provide. 

There  are  those  who  take  the  position  that  these 
Sections  which  refer  to  refunds  are  no  longer  law, 
having  been  invalidated  along  with  the  processing 
taxes  by  the  Supreme  Court.  We  are  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  that  position  both  as  to  refunds  and  as  to 
other  provisions  of  the  AAAct  which  are  not  specifi- 
cally invalidated  in  the  language  of  the  opinion  ren- 
dered by  the  Court.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  interesting 
to  quote  here  from  Sections  16  and  21  the  provisions 
which  are  now  being  studied  in  connection  with  the 
regulations. 

Section  21  (d): 

(2)  In  the  event  that  any  tax  imposed  hy  this  title 
is  finally  held  invalid  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  or  is  finally  held  invalid  by  reason  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  exercise  or  failure  to  exercise 
any  power  conferred  on  him  under  this  title,  there  shall 
be  refunded  or  credited  to  any  person  (not  a  processor 
or  other  person  who  paid  the  tax)  who  would  have  been 
entitled  to  a  refund  or  credit  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  16,  had  the  tax 
terminated  by  proclamation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  13,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  a  sum  in  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  amount  to  which  such  person  would  have 
been  entitled  had  the  Act  been  valid  and  had  the  tax 
with  respect  to  the  particular  commodity  terminated  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  holding  of 
invalidity,  subject,  however,  to  the  following  condition: 
Such  claimant  shall  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the1- 
Commissioner,  and  the  Commissioner  shall  find  and  de- 
clare of  record,  after  due  notice  by  the  Commissioner  to 
the  claimant  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the  amount 
of  the  tax  paid  upon  the  processing  of  the  commodity 
used  in  the  floor  stocks  with  respect  to  which  the  claim 
is  made  was  included  by  the  processor  or  other  person 
who  paid  the  tax  in  the  price  of  such  stocks  (or  of  the 
material  from  which  such  stocks  were  made).  In  any 
judicial  proceeding  relating  to  such  claim,  a  transcript 
of  the  hearing  before  the  Commissioner  shall  be  duly 
certified  and  filed  as  the  record  in  the  case  and  shall  be 
so  considered  by  the  court.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law:  (1)  no  suit  or  proceeding  for  the  re- 
covery, recoupment,  set-off,  refund  or  credit  of  any  tax 
imposed  by  this  title,  or  of  any  penalty  or  interest, 
which  is  based  upon  the  invalidity  of  such  tax  by  reason 
of  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  or  by  reason  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  exercise  or  failure  to  ex- 
ercise any  power  conferred  on  him  under  this  title,  shall 
be  maintained  in  any  court,  unless  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  six  months  after  the  date  on  which  such  tax  imposed 
by  this  title  has  been  finally  held  invalid  a  claim  therefor 
(conforming  to  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  may  prescribe)  is  filed  by  the  person  en- 
titled thereto;  (2)  no  such  suit  or  proceeding  shall  be 
begun  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
filing  such  claim  unless  the  Commissioner  renders  a  de- 


cision thereon  within  that  time,  nor  after  the  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  payment  of  such  tax, 
penalty,  or  sum,  unless  suit  or  proceeding  is  begun  with- 
in two  years  after  the  disallowance  of  the  part  of  such 
claim  to  which  such  suit  or  proceeding  relates.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  within  90  days  after  such  disallowance 
notify  the  taxpayer  thereof  by  mail. 

Section  16  (a) : 

(2)  "Whenever  the  processing  tax  is  wholly  terminated, 
(A)  there  shall  be  refunded  or  credited  in  the  case  of  a 
person  holding  such  stocks  with  respect  to  which  a  tax 
under  this  title  has  been  paid,  or  (B)  there  shall  be 
credited  or  abated  in  the  case  of  a  person  holding  such 
stocks  with  respect  to  which  a  tax  under  this  title  is 
payable,  where  such  person  is  the  processor  liable  for 
the  payment  of  such  tax,  or  (C)  there  shall  be  refunded 
or  credited  (but  not  before  the  tax  has  been  paid)  in  the 
case  of  a  person  holding  such  stocks  with  respect  to 
which  a  tax  under  this  title  is  payable,  where  such  per- 
son is  not  the  processor  liable  for  the  payment  of  such 
tax,  a  sum  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  processing  tax 
which  would  have  been  payable  with  respect  to  the  com- 
modity from  which  processed  if  the  processing  had  oc- 
curred on  such  date:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  any 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  there  was  any  increase, 
effective  prior  to  June  1,  1934,  in  the  rate  of  the  pro- 
cessing tax,  no  such  refund,  credit,  or  abatement,  shall 
be  in  an  amount  which  exceeds  the  equivalent  of  the 
initial  rate  of  the  processing  tax  in  effect  with  respect 
to  such  commodity. 

Conference   of  Farm  Leaders 

The  Conference  of  farm  leaders  called  by  Secre- 
tary Wallace  is  now  in  session  in  Washington  and  a 
Committee  is  hearing  the  recommendations  of  Ad- 
ministration, Congressional  and  farm  leaders  towards, 
the  formulation  of  a  farm  relief  program  to  replace 
the  AAA.  A  Committee  of  Thirteen  to  make  recom- 
mendations was  appointed  and  they  submitted  the 
following  report: 

"All  unbiased  students  of  agriculture  agree  that,  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  physical  nature  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, which  does  not  lend  itself  to  factors  of  adjust- 
ment employed  by  industry  or  labor,  legislative  aid  of 
an  effective  character  is  necessary  in  order  that  farmers 
shall  enjoy  economic  equality  or  parity  for  their  output 
in  relation  to  the  returns  enjoyed  by  industry  and  labor. 

"Business,  industry  and  labor  can  control  volume  and 
quality  of  production  by  rules  of  their  own  making,  un- 
affected by  the  seasons  and  the  processes  of  nature.  Ag- 
riculture, on  the  other  hand,  is  tremendously  dependent 
on  sunlight,  moisture  and  favorable  climatic  conditions. 
Agricultural  output  cannot  be  quickly  adjusted  to  meet 
market  changes.  Without  legislative  aid,  farmers  cannot 
control  the  factors  that  govern  the  volume  of  any  crop 
they  produce.  We,  therefore,  appeal  to  American  business 
men  and  others  to  recognize  these  fundamental  differ- 
ences and  to  join  us  in  a  general  and  permanent  pro- 
gram designed  to  establish  genuine  "Equality  for  Agri- 
culture". Such  equality,  in  the  long  run,  is  as  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  American  business  as  it  is  to  the  wel- 
fare of  agriculture  itself.  Agriculture  either  must  be 
given  authority  to  avoid  price-ruining  surpluses  or  pro- 
tected against  the  disasters  growing  out  of  such  sur- 
pluses. The  advantages  given  industry  through  our  gov- 
ernmental tariff  system  must  be  offset  by  some  corres- 
ponding governmental  benefits  to  agriculture.  A  just 
government  committed  to  providing  "an  American  stan- 
dard of  living"  for  industrial  workers  cannot  ignore  the 
justice  of  maintaining  equally  high  standards  for  our 
agricultural   citizenship. 

"We  furthermore  insist  that  agriculture  is  entitled  to 
the  sympathetic  recognition  and  cooperation  of  all  other 
classes  when  we  proclaim  that  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
is  vital  to  that  "general  welfare"  our  Constitution  was 
designed  to  promote.  The  future  of  all  America  rests 
primarily  upon  the  preservation  of  soil  fertility.  The  wel- 
fare of  business  and  all  classes  is  dependent  upon  policies 
that  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those  agricultural  de- 
pressions and  maladjustments  that  have  brought  the  pan- 
ics of  1873,  1893,  1921  and  1932.  All  business,  as  well  as 
agriculture,  benefited  from  the  price-lifting  program  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  We.  now  appeal  to 
business  to  join  us  in  building  up  the  most  effective  pos- 
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sible  machinery  to  carry  on  its  objectives  and  to  give 
farmers  and  manufacturers  alike  the  continued  enormous 
benefits  of  increased  farm  purchasing  power. 

"We  believe  that  legislation  for  this  purpose  should  be 
based   on   the   following  principles: 

"1.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  empowered 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
rental  and  withdrawal  from  commercial  crop  production, 
at  equitable  rates,  of  such  land  as  may  be  necessary  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  soil  fertility  and  to  bring 
about  a  profitable  balance  of  domestic  production  with 
the  total   effective   demand  at   profitable   prices. 

"Such  a  program  to  provide  for  rentals  of  (1)  a  given 
percentage  of  the  total  tillable  acreage  or  where  this  is 
impracticable,  (2)  an  adjustment  by  quota  of  the  volume 
of  such  product,  or  (3)  on  the  basis  involving  both  acre- 
age and  volume,  and  such  payments  to  be  conditioned 
upon  the  individual  farmer  having  adjusted  his  cultivated 
acreage  or  the  commodities  on  such  land  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  soil 
fertility  and  proper  stabilization  and  maintenance  of 
adequate  price  levels. 

"2.  That  Congress  provide  adequate  funds  by  ap- 
propriations for  the  carrying  out  of  this  soil  conserva- 
tion and   price  adjustment   program. 

"3.  That  provisions  be  made  for  the  levying  of  reas- 
onable taxes  upon  the  processing  of  the  different  classes 
of  livestock  and  dairy  products.  Whenever  approved  by  an 
adequate  number  of  producers  and  used  only  in  consulta- 
tion with  producers  of  these  products,  such  funds  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic outlets  for  such  products  in  such  manner  as 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  domestic  market  and  profit- 
able to  the  producers  thereof. 

"4.  That  all  of  the  valid  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  be  retained  and  strengthened  and  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  marketing  agreements  and 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  Section  32 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  30%  of  import  duties  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  and  domestic  outlets  for  farm  products. 

"5.  That  the  marketing  or  distribution  of  all  farm 
products,  which  may  come  into  the  hands  of  the  agency 
of  government  administering  this  program  shall  be  done 
wherever  practicable  through  farm  commodity  coopera- 
tives qualified  under  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 

"6.  That  the  foregoing  statement  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  assumption  that  the  American  market  should 
be  preserved  for  the  American  farmer  and  in  addition 
thereto  the  further  expansion  of  our  foreign  markets  for 
surplus  crops. 

"7.  Many  matters  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  agricul- 
ture are  omitted  from  discussion  in  this  report  because 
of  our  conviction  that  it  was  better  for  us  to  concen- 
trate on  the  single  problem  of  an  adequate  substitute 
for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  leaving  the  many 
great  issues  including  the  money  question  and  others 
for  the  continuing  action  and  attention  of  our  ever-alert 
farm  organizations." 

Scope  of  Supreme  Court  Decision 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  one  sentence, 
is  that  Congress  has  no  power  except  those  powers 
which  are  specifically  enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  but  there  is  no  power 
given  Congress  by  the  Constitution  to  regulate  the 
production  of  agricultural  products;  therefore  Congress 
was  without  power  to  regulate  agricultural  produc- 
tion within  a  State  as  attempted  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  was  amazingly  de- 
livered by  Justice  Roberts  looking  into  the  eyes  of 
the  lawyers  at  the  Bar  without  once  reading  or  re- 
ferring to  his  notes,  was  divided  into  three  conclus- 
ions: 

First: 

"It  is  inaccurate  and  misleading  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
action from  processors  prescribed  by  the  challenged  act, 
as  a  tax,  or  to  say  that  as  a  tax  it  is  subject  to  no  in- 
firmity. A  tax,  in  the  general  understanding  of  the 
term,  and  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  signifies  an  ex- 
action  for   the    support    of   the    Government.    The    word 


has  never  been  thought  to  connote  the  expropriation  of 
money  from  one  group  for  the  benefit  of  another.  We 
may  concede  that  the  latter  sort  of  imposition  is  con- 
stitutional when  imposed  to  effectuate  regulation  of  a 
matter  in  which  both  groups  are  interested  and  in 
respect  of  which  there  is  a  power  of  legislative  regula- 
tion. But  manifestly  no  justification  for  it  can  be  found 
unless  as  an  integral  part  of  such  regulation.  The  ex- 
action cannot  be  wrested  out  of  its  setting,  denominated 
an  excise  for  raising  revenue  and  legalized  by  ignoring 
its  purpose  as  a  mere  instrumentality  for  bringing  about 
a  desired  end.  To  do  this  would  be  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
what  all  others  than  we  can  see  and  understand.  Child 
Labor  Tax  Case,  259  U.  S.  20,  37. 

"We  conclude  that  the  act  is  one  regulating  agricul- 
tural production;  that  the  tax  is  a  mere  incident  of  such 
regulation  and  that  the  respondents  have  standing  to 
challenge  the   legality  of   the  exaction." 

Second: 

"The  question  is  not  what  power  the  federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  but  what  powers  in  fact  have  been 
given  by  the  people.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  reiterate 
that  ours  is  a  dual  form  of  government;  that  in  every 
state  there  are  two  governments, — the  state  and  the 
United  States.  Each  State  has  all  governmental  powers 
save  such  as  the  people,  by  their  Constitution,  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States,  denied  to  the  States,  or 
reserved  to  themselves.  The  federal  union  is  a  govern- 
ment of  delegated  powers.  It  has  only  such  as  are  ex- 
pressly conferred  upon  it  and  such  as  are  reasonably, 
to  be  implied  from  those  granted.  In  this  respect  we 
differ  radically  from  nations  where  all  legislative  power, 
without  restriction  or  limitation,  is  vested  in  a  parlia- 
ment or  other  legislative  body  subject  to  no  restrictions 
except  the  discretion  of  its  members.**** 

"We  are  not  now  required  to  ascertain  the  scope  of 
the  phrase  "general  welfare  of  the  United  States"  or  to 
determine  whether  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  agriculture 
falls  within  it.  Wholly  apart  from  that  question,  another 
principle  embedded  in  our  Constitution  prohibits  the 
enforcement  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The 
act  invades  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states.  It  is  a 
statutory  plan  to  regulate  and  control  agricultural  pro- 
duction, a  matter  beyond  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
federal  government.  The  tax,  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds  raised,  and  the  direction  for  their  disbursement, 
are  but  parts  of  the  plan.  They  are  but  means  to  an 
unconstitutional   end. 

"From  the  accepted  doctrine  that  the  United  States  is 
a  government  of  delegated  powers,  it  follows  that  those 
not  expressly  granted,  or  reasonably  to  be  implied  from 
such  as  are  conferred,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or 
to  the  people.  To  forestall  any  suggestion  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Tenth  Amendment  was  adopted.  The  Tenth 
Amendment  declares:  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or 
to  the  people".  The  same  proposition,  otherwise  stated, 
is  that  powers  not  granted  are  prohibited.  None  to 
regulate  agricultural  production  is  given,  and  therefore 
legislation  by  Congress  for  that  purpose  is  forbidden." 

Third: 

"It  is  said  that  Congress  has  the  undoubted  right  to 
appropriate  money  to  executive  officers  for  expenditure 
under  contracts  between  the  government  and  individuals; 
that  much  of  the  total  expenditures  is  so  made.  But  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  under  contracts  for  proper 
governmental  purposes  cannot  justify  contracts  which 
are  not  within  federal  power.  And  contracts  for  the 
reduction  of  acreage  and  the  control  of  production  are 
outside  the  range  of  that  power.  An  appropriation  to  be 
expended  by  the  United  States  under  contracts  calling  for 
violation  of  a  state  law  clearly  would  offend  the  Consti- 
tution. Is  a  statute  less  objectionable  which  authorizes 
expenditure  of  federal  moneys  to  induce  action  in  a  field 
in  which  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  inter-meddle? 
The  Congress  cannot  invade  state  jurisdiction  to  compel 
individual  action;  no  more  can  it  purchase  such  action.*** 

"We  are  not  here  concerned  with  a  conditional  ap- 
propriation of  money,  nor  with  a  provision  that  if  certain 
conditions  are  not  complied  with  the  appropriation  shall 
no  longer  be  available.  By  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  appropriated  to  be  ex- 
pended only  in  payment  under  contracts  whereby  the 
parties    hind    themselves    to    regulation    by    the    federal 
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government.  There  is  an  obvious  difference  between  a 
statute  stating  the  conditions  upon  which  moneys  shall 
be  expended  and  one  effective  only  upon  assumption  of 
a  contractual  obligation  to  submit  to  a  regulation  which 
otherwise    could    not    be    enforced.**** 

"Congress  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  commands  on 
the  farmer  to  the  ends  sought  by  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  It  must  follow  that  it  may  not  indirectly 
accomplish  those  ends  by  taxing  and  spending  to  pur- 
chase compliance.  The  Constitution  and  the  entire  plan 
of  our  government  negative  any  such  use  of  the  power 
to  tax  and  to  spend  as  the  act  undertakes  to  authorize. 
It  does  not  help  to  declare  that  local  conditions  through- 
out the  nation  have  created  a  situation  of  national  con- 
cern; for  this  is  but  to  say  that  whenever  there  is  a 
widespread  similarity  of  local  conditions,  Congress  may 
ignore  constitutional  limitations  upon  its  own  powers  and 
usurp   those   reserved   to   the  states." 


Consumption  and  Quotas 

While  it  is  doubtless  a  sort  of  anticlimax  we  pub- 
lish below  the  statement  recently  made  by  the  0.  S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  relative  to  the  sugar  consump- 
tion requirements  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1936  and  the  quotas  for  off-shore  areas.  Our  justi- 
fication for  giving  space  to  this  statement  is  the  de- 
claration by  the  Secretary  that  the  sugar  quotas  speci- 
fied under  the  Jones-Costigan  amendment  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  were  not  affected  by  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  Secretary's  state- 
ment on  consumption  and  quotas  follows: 

"Sugar  consumption  requirements  of  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1936  have  been 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  6,434,088 
short  tons,  raw  value,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  announced  today.  This  quantity  com- 
pares with  6,331,583  tons  distributed  by  the  trade  in 
1934  and  a  distribution  of  approximately  6,540,000 
tons  during  1935. 

"The  basic  quotas  for  sugar  produced  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  are  fixed  by  the  Jones-Costigan1 
Act  at  1,550,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  beet  sugar 
and  260,000  tons  for  cane  sugar. 

"The  quotas  for  the  off-shore  areas  are  based  on 
the  average  quantities  of  sugar  brought  into  or  im- 
ported into  the  continental  United  States  from  each 
area  during  the  'most  representative'  three  years  of 
the  period  1925-1933  for  each  area  as  provided  for 
in  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  The  following  table  shows 
the  1935  and  1936  quotas  for  each  area  in  short  tons, 
raw  value: 


Area 
Cuba 

Philippine    Islands 
Puerto  Rico 
Territory  of  Hawaii 
Virgin   Islands 
Full-duty  countries 

Total 
"Of  the  above   1936 
from    each    area    may 
sumption  sugar: 
Area 


1935  Quota 

1,822,596 

981,958 

788,330 

925,968 

5,179 

25  227 


1936  Quota 

1,852,575 

998,110 

801,297 

941,199 

5,264 

25,643 


Quantity 
(In  short  tons,  raw  value) 
Cuba  407,567 

Philippine   Islands  80,214 

Puerto  Rico  126,033 

Territory  of  Hawaii  29,616" 

Little  confidence   seems  to  be  placed  in  the  state- 


4,549,260  4,624,088  ' 

quotas,  the  following  amounts 
be    brought    in    as    direct-con- 
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ment  of  the  Secretary  that  sugar  quotas  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  While  his  in- 
terpretation holds,  however,  it  operates  to  let  Cuban 
sugar  into  the  United  States  at  a  duty  of  90^  per 
hundred  pounds  instead  of  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Hinds  of  L.  S.  U.  Dies 


Dr.  Warren  Elmer  Hinds,  entomologist  with  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  died  January  11th,  1936  at  10  o'clock  P.M. 
at  his  residence  in  College  Town.  He  had  been  ill  only 
two  weeks. 

Dr.  Hinds  was  widely  known  for  his  work  in  his 
chosen  field  and  was  a  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Economic  Entomologists.  He  came 
to  Louisiana  in  1924  as  entomologist  with  the  Louis- 
iana Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service.  Since 
1929  he  has  been  entomologist  with  the  Experiment 
Station. 

He  was  born  59  years  ago  in  Townsend,  Mass., 
and  was  the  son  of  the  late  Warren  David  Hinds 
and  Mary  Persis  Hinds.  He  received  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  Massachusetts  Agricultural  col- 
lege in  1899  and  the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  that  insti- 
tution in  1902.  In  1903  he  married  Edith  Goddard 
Gray  of  Templeton,  Mass.,  who  survives  him.  He  be- 
came an  assistant  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy in  1901  and  field  agent  from  1902  to  1907;  pro- 
fessor of  entomology  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  entomologist  at  Alabama  Experiment  Sta- 
tion from  1907  to  1924,  when  he  came  to  Louisiana 
State  University  where  he  was  in  charge  of  labora- 
tory work  on  the  Mexican  boll  weevil  from  1902  to 
1907. 

He  was  vice  president  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Louisiana  State  Schools  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  since  1932.  In  1932  he  was  a  delegate  from  the 
American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1933,  to  the  centennial 
of  the  French  Entomology  society  and  the  Fifth  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Entomologists  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Hinds  had  contributed  to  various  publications 
.  and  was  the  author  of  over  a  hundred  bulletins  is- 
sued by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology.  At  Louis- 
iana State  University  he  was  devoting  his  time  to 
sugar  cane  insect  control  and  it  is  in  this  regard  that 
his  chief  fame  among  the  sugar  planters  was  achieved. 
He  adopted  the  theory  of  parasitic  control  of  the 
cane  borer  and  many  able  papers  by  him  were  pub- 
lished in  this  connection  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and 
other  sugar  journals. 
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MORE  SUGAR— MORE  PROFIT 

Read  below  the  results  of  Fertilizer  Tests  reported  in  the  Sugar 

Bulletin,  Page  3,  March  1,  1934 


FROM  THE  HOUMA  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


I. 
RESULTS  OF  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR  STUBBLE  EXPERIMENTS  ON 

(YAZOO  VERY  FINE  SANDY  LOAM) 
First  year  stubble  results  (Season  of  1930) 


'SANDY  LAND' 


Mixture 
Percent 
N-P-K 


20-0-0* 
8-12-Of 
20-0-0* 
1 2-8-0 f 
1 2-4-4 f 

0-0-0 


20-0-0* 
8-1 2-0 f 
20-0-0* 
1 2-8-0 f 
12-4-4| 

0-0-0 


Fertilizer  Applications 


Pounds  Per  Acre 


123  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  20  lbs.  nitrogen 

327  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  24  lbs.  Nitrogen  +36  lbs.  P2O5 

246  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  40  lbs.  Nitrogen 

342  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs.  Nitrogen +24  lbs.  P205 

307  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs.  Nitrogen +12  lbs.  P20s+12  lbs. 

K20 

Check         No  fertilizer 

Second  year  stubble  results  (Season  of  1931) 

123  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  20  lbs.  Nitrogen 

327  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  24  lbs.  Nitrogen +36  lbs.  P2O5 

246  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  40  lbs.  Nitrogen 

342  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs.  Nitrogen +24  lbs.  P2Os 

307  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs.  Nitrogen +  12  lbs.  P205  +  12  lbs. 

K20 

Check         No  fertilizer 


Tons 

Cane 

per 

Acre 


25.40 
27.83 
28.60 
33.26 

29.32 
21.45 


23.10 
25.78 
27.80 
29.50 

26.48 
19.11 


Pounds 

Sugar 

per 

Acre 


4768 
5427 
5254 
5840 

5668 
3945 


3617 
4331 
3734 
4909 

4446 
3279 


Increase  over 
Check 


Cane 
per   Acre 


3.95 

6.38 

7.15 

11.81 

7.87 


3.99 

6.67 

8.69 

10.39 

7.37 


Sugar 
per   Acre 


823 
1482 
1309 
1895 

1723 


338 
1052 

455 
1630 

1167 


Replicated  plots  of  1/10  acre  in  size 

*Nitrate  of  soda  alone  was  used  on  the  all-nitrogen  plots. 

fThe  amount  of  each  mixture  to  apply  to  make  up  the  equivalent  of  20,  40  or  60  pounds  of  plant  food  per  acre  will,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the  analysis  of  the  materials  which  are  used  in  the  mixtures.  In  these  experiments  nitrate 
of  soda,  containing  16.25  per  cent  N.,  was  used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen.  The  phosphoric  acid  was  from  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  and  the  potash  from  muriate  of  potash  analyzing  48  per  cent  K20. 

Where  the  12-8-0  mixture  was  used  more  sugar  was  produced  per  acre  than  where 
Nitrogen  alone  was  applied.  On  first  year  stubble  the  combination  of  36  pounds  of 
Nitrogen  and  24  pounds  of  Phosphoric  Acid  produced  586  pounds  more  sugar  than  40 
pounds  of  Nitrogen.  On  second  year  stubble  36  pounds  of  Nitrogen  and  24  pounds  of 
Phosphoric  Acid  produced  1175  pounds  more  sugar.  300  pounds  12-8-0  per  acre  gives  you  36 
pounds   of  Nitrogen   and   24  pounds   Phosphoric  Acid. 

SWIFT'S  RED  STEER 

SPECIAL  CANE  GROWER 

12-8-0 

COSTS  YOU  $25.00  PER  TON 
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Where  Is  the  Knot  Hole  in  the  Fence? 


Since  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  capitulated  to  the  Constitution  on  the  sixth  of  last 
month  the  happenings  in  Washington  have  consisted  largely  of  assemblages  of  farmers,  or  of 
farm  organizations,  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  is  to  be  done  about  it.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  The  National  Grange,  The  Farmers  National  Grain  Corporation,  The 
National  Co-operative  Council,  The  American  Agricultural  Editors  Association  and  other  potent 
units  in  the  agrarian  life  of  the  United  States  conferred  singly  and  then  together,  calling  them- 
selves The  National  Agricultural  Conference,  and  arrived  at  some  very  clean  cut  conclusions  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  to  enable  the  farmers  of  the  nation  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 
Looked  at  by  and  large,  the  principles  underlyingtheir  recommendations  appear  to  be  reducible  to 
two.  In  fact  they  so  state  in  their  report  part  of  which  we  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  These 
two  principles  are  that  the  right  of  the  American  farmer  to  receive  for  his  products  prices  that  will 
give  him  the  average  purchasing  power  he  had  in  1909-1914  should  be  somehow  established  in  law 
and  that  the  American  farmer  should  have  conferred  on  him,  somehow,  the  legal  means  of  ad- 
justing the  supply  of  his  products  to  the  demand  for  them.  These  conclusions  were  reached  very 
quickly  and  harmoniously  and  the  ability  to  agree  on  them  so  promptly  has  been  remarked  on 
in  a  complimentary  manner  as  evidencing  the  intelligence  and  solidarity  of  the  farmers  as  a 
group. 

All  the  compliments  conferred  on  the  farmers  are  unquestionably  well  deserved.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  it  would  have  been  very  strange  if  they  had  not  agreed  on  the  points  we  have 
related.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  infinitely  harder  for  them  to  disagree  on  such  a  verdict  than 
to  make  it  unanimous.  The  fact  is,  as  every  thinking  person  must  know,  that  the  real  difficulty 
lay  not  in  deciding  what  they  thought  they  ought  to  have  but  in  deciding  how  to  get  it. 

The  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  is  very  broad  and  in  order  to  achieve  the  ends  enu- 
merated by  the  farmers  they  have  got  to  find  some  genius  with  a  vocabulary  so  bewildering  that 
he  can  write  the  text  of  a  law  that  will  run  between  the  legs  of  the  constitutional  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  W.  M.  Butler,  Receiver  of  the  Hoosac 
Mills,  without  anybody  ever  finding  it  out.  That  sort  of  mental  agility  is  what  the  farmers  must 
search  for  and  find  if  they  are  to  get,  by  law,  a  price  for  their  products  that  will  give  them 
their  1909-1914  purchasing  power  and  get,  by  law,  an  adjustment  of  the  size  of  their  crops  to 
the  demand  therefor.  An  act  attempting  to  reach  these  objectives  was  introduced  simultaneously 
in  the  House  and  Senate  on  January  22nd  but  was  immediately  criticized  as  unconstitutional  and 
it  was  hastily  withdrawn. 

In  the  English  language  there  are  about  400,000  words;  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  ad- 
verbs, prepositions   and    weasels.    Half   a  peck   of  selected,   hand-picked  weasel  words  are  going 
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to  be  worth  a  king's  ransom  within  the  next  few 
weeks  to  somebody,  but  so  far  as  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets  are  concerned  they  are  crops  of 
which  no  surplus  is  produced  in  this  country 
and  for  every  pound  of  sugar  produced  from 
them  a  few  pennies  that  would  otherwise  be 
sent  abroad  are  kept  in  circulation  here.  We 
must  hammer  this  fact  home.  It  needs  no 
weasel  words  to  make  it  pass  all  tests,  intelli- 
gence tests   included. 

Budget  of  Washington  News 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

Life  in  Washington  today  for  anyone  representing 
farmers,  is  a  continuous  routine  of  attending  meetings 
which  resolve  in  generalities  and  dissolve  in  resolu- 
tions, but  none  has  yet  produced  such  a  Bill  as 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  enact  into  law  to  re- 
place the  AAA. 

General  groups  of  farmers  have  met;  all  of  the  great 
national  farm  organizations  have  conferred,  and  com- 
modity groups  have  had  their  sessions.  Their  an- 
nouncements   of    principles    are    encouraging    to    the 


farmers  as  a  whole,  and  read  in  the  light  of  the 
interests  of  the  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  growers  of 
the  United  States,  they  would  make  available  to  us 
very  desirable  benefits  and  provide  solutions  for  all 
of  our  problems.  It  seems  to  be  unanimous  that  the 
American  Market  belongs  to  the  American  Farmer, 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  supply  its  demands. 

Your  Washington  representative  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  attend  a  consumers'  meeting  this  week  and 
got  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  hearing  one 
of  the  speakers  declare  that  the  price  of  farm  products 
is  not  as  high  as  it  was  a  decade  ago,  although  less 
than  in  the  Base  Period.  He  pointed  out  that  the  two 
farm  products  which  seem  to  be  singled  out  for 
political  complaint  in  behalf  of  the  consumer,  have 
been  butter  and  sugar,  although  both  are  so  cheap 
that  they  are  the  only  foods  which  restaurants  serve 
in  unlimited  quantities,  without  charge.  He  urged  the 
consumers  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  problems 
of  the  farmer  and  again  referred  to  sugar  as  having 
food  value  much  greater  in  relation  to  the  retail  price, 
than  any  other  farm  food  products  grown  in  the 
United  States.  At  a  consumers  meeting,  too. 

Congress  has  Constitutionality  Complex 

However,  speeches  and  resolutions  help,  but  do  not 
make  legislation.  And  now  Congress  has  developed  a 
real  "constitutionality  complex"  which  makes  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  view  with  suspicion  every  suggestion 
of  farm  relief  which  carries  with  it  a  direct  benefit 
to  farmers  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  point 
is  made  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  never  before  in 
our  experience  in  Washington  has  there  been  such 
complete  confusion  of  thought  and  so  much  uncer- 
tainty in  connection  with  major  legislation.  Many 
times  we  have  had  long  drawn  out  fights  which  might 
go  one  way  or  the  other,  but  usually  there  were  two 
schools  of  thought  in  conflict,  each  knowing  pretty 
well  what  should  be  done.  At  the  moment,  there  is 
a  common  purpose  to  help  the  farmer,  but  how? 
Soil  Conservation  Law  Dug  Up 

The  Soil  Conservation  idea  has  come  to  the  fore- 
front because  someone  found  a  law,  passed  in  the 
maze  of  New  Deal  Legislation,  which  with  a  few 
broadening  amendments,  could  be  made  to  do  what 
the  Administration  hopes  Congress  will  agree  upon, 
and  that  is  a  means  to  extend  benefit  payments  to 
farmers.  Trying  to  amend  this  Act  to  fit  the  new 
picture,  has  developed  into  a  sort  of  obstacle  race 
or  rather  a  hall  of  mirrors  game  where  no  matter 
which  way  we  turn  we  bump  into  the  Constitution  or 
its  interpretation  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  April,  19.35,  Congress  passed  an  Act  "To  provide 
for  the  protection  of  land  resources  against  soil  erosion, 
and  for  other  purposes."  Among  the  powers  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  this  Act  were: 

"(2)  To  carry  out  preventive  measures,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  engineering  operations,  methods 
of  cultivation,  the  growing  of  vegetation,  and  changes 
in  use  of  land: 

"(3)  To  cooperate  or  enter  into  agreements  with, 
or  to  furnish  financial  or  other  aid  to,  any  agency, 
governmental  or  otherwise,  or  any  person,  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  To  acquire  lands,  or  rights  or  interests  there- 
in, by  purchase,  gift,  condemnation,  or  otherwise, 
whenever  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Now  the  Administration  has  presented  to  Congress 
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through  Congressman  Jones  of  Texas  (H.  R.  10500) 
in  the  House,  and  Senator  Bankhead  of  Alabama 
(S.  3780)  in  the  Senate,  a  measure  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  adding, 
among  other  amendments,  the  following  provisions: 

"Sec.  7.  Depletion  of  the  soil  and  the  improper 
use  of  the  soil  resources  of  the  Nation  impede  the 
orderly  flow  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  endanger  the  assurance  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  commodities  at  a  fair  price  to  producers 
and  consumers,  endanger  the  reestablishment  and 
maintenance  of  farm  purchasing  power,  and  otherwise 
adversely  affect  the  national  welfare,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  Act 
also  to  secure,  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 
also  include  (a)  preservation  and  improvement  of 
soil  fertility,  (b)  promotion  of  the  economic  use  of 
land,  (c)  diminution  of  exploitation  and  unprofitable 
use  of  national  soil  resources,  (d)  provision  for  and 
maintenance  of  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities  adequate  to  meet  domestic 
and  foreign  consumer  requirements  at  prices  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers  thereof,  (e)  reestab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  farm  purchasing  power. 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  such  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  him  under  this  Act  (except  the  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  binding  upon  producers  or  to  acquire 
lands  or  rights  or  interests  therein)  as  he  finds  most 
conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  this  section.  The  power  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  shall  cease  on  December  31, 
1937,  and  thereafter  no  expenditure  shall  be  made  for 
such  purposes  except  for  payments  and  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  farming  practices  carried 
out  prior  to  January  1,  1938. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  power  to  make  payments  or  grant 
other  aid  to  agricultural  producers  based  upon  (1) 
their  acreage  of  soil  improving  or  erosion  preventing 
crops,  (2)  their  acreage  of  crop  land,  (3)  changes  in 
the  use  of  their  land,  or  (4)  a  percentage  of  their 
normal  production  of  any  one  or  more  agricultural 
commodities  designated  by  the  Secretary  which  equals 
that  percentage  of  the  normal  national  production  of 
such  commodities  required  for  domestic  consumption. 

"(b)  Any  such  payment  or  grant  of  aid  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  the  maintenance  by  the  producer 
of  such  acreage  of  erosion  preventing  or  soil  improve- 
ment crops  or  such  acreage  or  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  designated  by  the  Secretary,  or 
upon  such  utilization  of  land,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
has  tended  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act." 

Broad  Powers  Proposed  for  Secretary 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  reading  of  the  above  con- 
text of  the  proposed  amendments,  the  legislation  only 
gives  the  most  vague  outline  of  what  is  proposed  to 
be  done  for  the  farmer,  and  leaves  to  the  Secretary 
the  broad  power  of  prescribing  regulations.  Obviously 
the  most  important  provision  is  the  one  which  states 
"the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  make  payments  or 
grant  other  aid  to  agricultural  producers." 

Since  the  introduction  of  these  Bills  they  have  been 
referred  to  Congressional  Committees  who  have  been 


holding  executive  sessions  which  are  reported  to  hav<» 
agreed  and  disagreed  several  times  on  additional, 
amendments,  or  a  rewriting  of  the  Bill.  Thus,  we  are 
presently  without  information  as  to  what  form  the 
Bill  will  take  before  it  is  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  House  for  open  discussion.  The  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  any  of  these  provisions  is  being 
tested  very  seriously  by  the  Committee  Members 
with  the  assistance  of  Secretary  Wallace,  his  legal  ad- 
visors and  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 
At  one  time  the  Senate  Committee  was  inclined  to  re- 
port favorably  the  Bankhead  Bill  with  amendments 
that  would  provide  benefit  payments  to  be  distributed 
by  forty-eight  "little  AAA's"  in  the  several  jkates. 

There  is  nothing  which  makes  positive  that  benefits 
will  be  paid  to  growers  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets 
except  the  fact  that  they  are  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities and  are  now  the  subject  of  benefit  payments, 
but  neither  is  there  anything  more  specific  with  regard 
to  the  other  basic  commodities.  There  is  a  small 
section  which  states  that  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  to  Puerto  Rico.  We  are  unofficially  in- 
formed that  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Act  to 
Hawaii  and  to  Puerto  Rico  has  to  do  with  benefit  pay- 
ments on  sugarcane  in  these  Islands. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  planting  season  for 
most  crops  will  soon  be  upon  us,  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  some  form  of  Bill  will  become  a  law 
in  the  very  near  future,  but  under  present  mind- 
changing  gymnastics  whereby  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittees go  up  the  hill  daily  and  come  down  again  the 
next  day,  the  presently  proposed  plan  may  be  com- 
pletely switched  to  something  more  in  keeping  with 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Hoosac-Mills  Case. 

Appropriation  for  Benefit  Payments 

The  appropriation  to  pay  benefits  on  existing  con- 
tracts for  the  crops  of  1934  and  1935,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  House  and  is  expected  to  receive 
preferential  treatment  in  the  Senate,  so  that  all  those 
who  have  not  received  the  payments  on  the  1934 
crop  or  the  advance  payment  on  the  1935  crop  will 
probably  receive  checks,  unless  their  contracts  are 
suspended  for  cause.  In  the  meantime  the  Sugar  Sec- 
tion is  going  ahead  to  make  corrections  in  all  sus- 
pended contracts,  so  that  when  the  money  is  available 
we  expect  that  practically  all  of  the  contracts  will 
have  been  approved  for  payment. 

We  are  also  awaiting  the  appropriation  and  the 
determination  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Rulings  covering  the  1935  sugarcane  crop 
in  Louisiana.  The  language  of  the  law  making  the 
appropriation  and  authorizing  the  payment  of  all 
contracts  will  have  to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  paying  out  benefits  to  carry  out  the> 
"moral  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government."  Hence, 
we  must  wait  action  by  Congress  before  we  will 
know  whether  there  will  be  the  deductions  of  $1.00 
and  $1.50,  or  the  penalties  of  $2.00  and  $3.00,  or 
whether  the  contract  is  to  be  settled  in  accordance 
with  its  terms  independently  of  any  administrative 
rulings. 

New  Taxes  in  Prospect 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  regard  to 
the  processing  taxes  in  the  Rice  Millers  Case  has 
created  additional  indecision  as  to  what  policy  will 
be   pursued  by  the   Bureau  of   Internal   Revenue   in 
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making  refunds  or  granting  credits.  In  addition  to 
the  conferences  being  held  among  the  Departments 
on  the  Regulations  that  will  have  to  be  issued  to  cover 
this  situation,  there  has  been  some  consideration  of 
additional  legislation  being  proposed  to  cover  this 
special  processing  tax  problem.  In  connection  there- 
with, there  has  also  been  some  consideration  of  the 
levying  of  excise  taxes  for  payment  into  the  general 
funds  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  at  rates  which 
would  produce  an  amount  of  revenue  equal  or  com- 
parable to  the  expected  collections  on  processing  taxes. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  any  tax  legislation 
at  the  present  Session  of  Congress  on  account  of  this 
being  an  election  year.  But  the  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  so  seriously  impaired  by  the  in- 
validation of  the  processing  tax  under  the  AAA  and 
the  return  of  impounded  moneys  to  tax  payers,  that 
if  the  new  farm  relief  program  includes  benefit  pay- 
ments to  farmers  on  the  1936  crop,  additional  revenue 
will  have  to  be  collected  by  the  Government. 

Sugar  Quota  System  Still  in   Force 

In  the  meantime,  the  sugar  quota  system  continues 
in  force  and  no  one  has  come  forward  to  complain 
before  any  Court  thereon;  so  our  sugar  program 
needs  only  the  equalizing  effect  of  a  legal  restoring  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  grower,  to  carry  us 
through  1936.  Beyond  that,  we  eventually  will  have 
to  make  provision  for  permanence  under  laws  safe- 
guarded in  advance  from  attack  on  grounds  of  consti- 
tutionality or  of  good  public  policy. 

Molasses  Alcohol  Is  As  Good  As  Any 

Senator  John  H.  Overton  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  working  shoulder  to  shoulder,  have 
been  completely  successful  in  a  fight  they  have  been 
waging  for  several  months  in  Washington  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  wording  of  the  definition  of 
blended  whiskey  and  spirit  whiskey  as  issued  by  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration.  Under  the  definition, 
as  first  written,  distilled  spirits  made  from  molasses 
were  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  definition  and  it 
was  thus  apparent  that  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admin- 
istration was  discriminating  against  neutral  spirits  or 
alcohol  made  from  molasses  in  favor  of  neutral  spirits 
or  alcohol  made  from  grain. 

The  serious  nature  of  this  discrimination  was  im- 
mediately apparent  to  the  League  and  for  the  past 
several  months  it  has  been  working  through  Mr.  C.  J. 
Bourg,  Manager  of  its  Washington  office,  for  a  recti- 
fication of  the  definition.  Senator  Overton  entered 
actively  and  whole-heartedly  into  the  controversy  with 
us. 

Dispatches  from  Washington  under  date  of  January 
18th  contain  the  information  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgenthau  has  announced  that  he  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  chemical  or  other  difference 
between  grain  alcohol  and  molasses  alcohol  and  the 
Misbranding  Regulations  of  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Administration  will  be  so  revised  as  to  avoid  any 
discrimination  between  neutral  spirits  or  alcohol  made 
from  molasses  and  neutral  spirits  or  alcohol  made  from 
grain  in  the  Standards  of  Identity  for  Distilled  Spirits 
and  the  branding  of  whiskey. 

Louisiana  molasses  used  for  distilling  purposes  is 
thus  relieved  of  what  was  practically  a  prohibitive 
imposition.  ■ 


Louisiana's  Idle  Milling  Capacity 

We  publish  below  a  list  of  the  idle  sugar  factories 
in  Louisiana  capable  of  rehabilitation.  There  are  29 
factories  in  the  list  and  they  have,  altogether,  a  rated 
capacity  of  18,225  tons  of  cane  a  day,  or  somewhat 
over  a  million  tons  of  cane  during  an  average  grind- 
ing season.  This  list  was  obtained  through  the  courtesy 
and  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Keller,  technician  of  the 
Grower-Processor  Committee: 


Factory 

Processor 

Post  Office 

Capa- 
city 

Acadia .. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Price.   

Thibodaux 

700 

♦Argyle.  _  ...  . 

Peoples  Bank  (In  Liquidation). 
Com'l.  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.. 
Est.  R.  W.  Cocke 

Houma 

800 

Belle  Helene 

Geismar .. 

800 

Bull  Run 

Ellendale 

500 

Bush  Grove..  .. 

Libby  &  Blouin  Ltd 

Lafourche  Crossing. 
Ellendale 

650 

Ellendale 

McCoIlam  Bros 

300 

Evan  Hall 

Evan  Belle  Pltg.  Co 

McCall 

1000 

*Glenwild  .. 

Whitney  National  Bank .. 

Golden  Star  P.  &  M.  Co. 

Hill  and  Carruth      

Berwick 

1100 

♦Golden  Star 

Vacherie 

250 

Homestead-   --- 

Port  Allen 

450 

Ingleside 

P.C.Major.     ... 

Oscar.     . 

500 

Laurel  Valley. .. 
♦Leigh  ton 

Laurel  Valley  Sugars,  Inc. . . 
Whitney  National  Bank...  ... 

Est.  Harry  L.  Laws ._ 

Lafourche  Crossing. 
Thibodaux..    

800 
1000 

Lin  wood.     

Baldwin 

600 

Long  view 

St.  Elmo  Planting  Co 

Remy 

550 

Longwood 

S.  J.  Gianelloni.  _   

Burtville.  

500 

Mary  ..  ._ 

Landeche  Bros 

Killona 

400 

McManor    

R.  E.Noel 

McCall 

350 

*New  Hope 

Realty  Operators,  Inc 

Devall  Co.,  Inc. 

McCall 

600 

Orange  Grove 

Chamberlin 

Jeanerette.  

475 

Rightway      

Est.  J.  A.  Provost 

300 

Salsburg.       

New  Orleans  Banks      

Lauderdale     

Bunkie 

1500 

♦Shirley. .. 

Haas  Investment  Co.,  Inc 

A.  H.  Gay  Sugar  Corp 

Union  Sugars    

700 

Union    

Plaquemine 

Union..     

650 

Union 

400 

S.  J.  Waguespack..     

Vacherie  .. 

250 

Valverda 

Schwing,  Sealy  et  als  .    

Valverda 

800 

Viloy 

St.  Mary  Bank  &  Trust  Co.... 
Waverlv  Surar  Mfs.  Co. 

Franklin .. 

400 

Waverly 

Thibodaux. 

900 

Total  Daily  Capacity 

18,225 

♦Equipment  partly  removed. 


The  Government  and  the  Sugar 
Institute 

The  Sugar  Institute,  which  is  an  organization  of  re- 
finers of  off-shore  sugars,  is  still  being  fought  in  the 
courts  by  the  Government.  The  litigation  has  now 
reached  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  before 
which  the  Government  is  contending  that  the  Insti- 
tute is  trying  to  eliminate  competition  in  contravention 
of  the  Federal  anti-trust  laws.  The  claim  of  the 
Institute  is  that  such  agreements  as  exist  between  its 
members  to  sell  only  at  prices  and  terms  openly 
announced  in  advance  of  the  sale  are  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preventing  secret  concessions  to  customers, 
a  practice  that  is  said  to  have  prevailed  formerly: 
The  Government,  however,  contends  that  the  Institute 
is  endeavoring  to  eliminate  individual  bargaining  and 
substitute  for  it  a  system  of  mass  bargaining,  under 
which  the  sellers  are  all  grouped  together  and  co-oper- 
ating together  against  "countless  disorganized  buyers." 

It  seems  highly  improbable  that  a  public  statement 
of  asking  prices  made  by  various  sellers  of  a  com- 
modity who  have  agreed  among  themselves  to  make 
such  statements  is  in  itself  contrary  to  any  law,  and 
if  the  sole  purpose  thereof  is  to  obviate  the  practice 
of  announcing  one  price  and  actually  selling  at  another 
price  it  will  be  difficult  to  define  this  as  a  crime, 
technical  or  otherwise.  •     :'f 
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A  New  Flag  Pole 

The  Editor  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  has  received  copies 
of  the  Sugar  Beet  Journal,  published  in  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  sugar 
beet  growers  and  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin.  The  Editor  is  Mr. 
J.  Arthur  Brock.  The  first  issue  of  this  splendid  little 
publication  appeared  in  October,  1935,  and  it  is  a 
monthly.  The  subscription  price  is  50^  a  year. 

Beet  sugar  is  just  as  indigenous  to  large  areas  in 
the  United  States  as  it  is  to  France,  Germany  and 
Russia.  All  it  needs  to  make  its  production  spread 
rapidly  through  at  least  a  dozen  states  is  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  economic  value  by  the  people  of  this 
country.  Home  grown  beet  and  cane  sugar  will  win 
this  appreciation  sooner  with  the  aid  of  able  standard 
bearers  like  the  Sugar  Beet  Journal. 


Will  the  Quotas  Stand? 

The  Cuban  Government  has  fixed  the  production 
quota  of  the  Island  for  1936  at  2,500,000  long  tons, 
which  is  equal  to  2,800,000  short  tons.  The  Cuban 
quota  for  1936,  as  fixed  by  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wallace  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  is  1,852,575  short  tons. 
Cuba  is  therefore  expected  to  produce  about  950,000 
short  tons  of  sugar  for  use  in  other  directions. 

The  quota  system,  as  a  part  of  the  Jones-Costigan 
Amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  has 
been  declared  by  Secretary  Wallace  after  consultation 
with  the  legal  experts  of  his  Department  as  being 
unaffected  by  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
invalidating  the  AAA.  but  public  confidence  in  the 
New  Deal  lawyers  has  now  been  worn  to  such  a 
tenuous  thread  that  there  are  few  people  who  believe 
that  the  sugar  quotas,  without  enactment  in  new 
guise,  will  withstand  the  first  attempt  that  may  be 
made  to  push  them  over.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
such  attempt  and  the  shaky  bridge  serves  to  let  in 
Cuban  sugar  at  90^;  per  hundred  pounds  duty  as 
long  as  it  stands.  At  the  present  time  it  serves  no 
other  purpose. 

There  is  naturally  a  strong  desire  among  those  en- 
gaged in  sugar  production  in  the  United  States  for 
the  continuation  of  the  quota  system  as  applied  to 
off-shore  sugars  but  few  of  us  are  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  that  the  sugar  quota  bastions,  now  reared, 
in  virtual  isolation  amid  the  ruins  of  the  AAA. 
fortress,  will  stand  the  attacks  on  them  which 


postponed  for  various  reasons  but  which  will  in- 
evitably be  made. 

Amid  all  this  it  is  refreshing  to  read  in  the  text  of 
Ex-President  Hoover's  recent  radio  speech  this  gem 
of  common  sense: 

"I  suggest  as  one  contribution  to  new  methods  that 
instead  of  trying  to  find  a  balance  for  agriculture  by 
paying  the  farmer  to  curtail  a  crop,  we  should  expand 
another  crop  which  can  be  marketed  or  which  would 
improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  We  import  vast 
quantities  of  vegetable  oils,  sugar  and  other  com- 
modities." 


Too  Much  and  too  Little 

Since  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
there  have  been  various  statements  made  and  various 
addresses  delivered  by  those  high  in  authority  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  copies  of 
which  have  been  broadcasted  to  the  press  all  over 
the  United  States. 

We  have  before  us  now  one  of  these  addresses,  some 
5000  words  in  length,  which  was  delivered  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  M.  L.  Wilson  on  January 
16th  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  We  mention  it  because  it 
is  typical  of  the  trend  of  thought  now  prevailing  in 
official  circles.  What  Mr.  Wilson  stresses  in  his  speech 
is  that  we  have  too  much  land  in  cultivation  in  the 
United  States  and  some  of  it,  generally  mentioned  in 
a  rough  way  as  50,000,000  acres,  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  crop  production,   somehow   or  other. 

The  importance  of  this  prevailing  trend  of  thought 
to  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  we,  and  the  sugar  beet 
growers  as  well,  have  not  enough  land  in  production 
instead  of  too  much,  and  hence  we  do  not  fit  very 
well  into  any  picture  that  has  as  its  dominant  motif 
a  reduction  of  the  area  in  cultivation,  however  logical 
that  may  be  in  the  case  of  cotton,  corn  and  wheat. 

What  the  sugar  cane  growers  and  the  sugar  beet 
growers  of  the  United  States  need  is  not  the  fixing  of 
certain  metes  and  bounds  to  the  land  into  which  they 
may  run  their  plows,  but  the  fixing  of  well   devised 
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obstructions  to  the  invasion  of  off-shore  sugars,  behind 
which  they  may  proceed  in  safety  to  expand  their 
acreage  and  from  the  security  of  which  they  may 
extend  invitations  to  the  farmers  now  making  the  sort 
of  crops  of  which  there  is  a  surplus  to  grow  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets  instead,  a  vocation  in  which  they 
need  not  fear,  for  many,  many  long  years  to  come,  if 
ever,  the  spectre  of  over  production. 


The  Proposed  Government  Building 
At  the  Houma  Station 

The  members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
have  heard  for  some  time,  for  considerably  more  than 
a  year,  of  the  project  to  construct  with  Federal  funds 
a  splendid  brick  building  at  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Plant 
Field  Station  at  Houma  where  the  work  of  the 
Federal  scientists  in  connection  with  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  is  now  being  carried  on  in  frame 
buildings  erected,  in  accordance  with  Government 
specifications,  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  This  project  is  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  for  some 
reason  or  other  awaits  approval  or  authorization  by 
the  local  Administrator,  Mr.  Frank  Peterman.  The 
statement  is  made  that,  with  his  approval  secured, 
funds  for  the  project  would  be  quickly  awarded  and 
work  begun. 

Whether  this  assumption  is  too  optimistic  we  cannot 
say,  but  the  accomplishment  aimed  at  is  too  important 
to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  for  any  chances  to  be 
taken  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  early  adoption  of  the 
project  rests  on  Mr.  Peterman's  approval  he  should 
be  urged  to  act.  If  the  statement  that  the  onus  is  on 
him  is  incorrect  that  fact  will  be  quickly  developed 
by  his  response  to  such  appeals  as  may  be  made 
to  him  and  at  least  no  harm  will  result.  Less  than  a 
month  ago  Mr.  Peterman  disclaimed  any  knowledge 
of  the  status  of  the  project  and  said  that  there  was 
actually  no  record  of  it  in  his  office.  If  this  be  so 
there  is  something  wrong  somewhere  for  the  project  is 
one  that  has  been  generally  understood  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  authorization  since  early  in  1935,  and  even 
prior  to  that. 

Mississippi  River  no  Longer  20 
Miles  Wide 

We  are  advised  by  the  New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic 
Bureau,  which  handles  freight  rate  matters  for  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  its  Twenty-first  Supple- 
mental Report  has  ordered  the  railroads  to  discontinue 
the  arbitrary  mileage  charge  of  20  miles  for  crossing 
the  Mississippi  River  which  has  existed  for  so  many 
years.  The  issuance  of  the  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  been  held  up  temporarily 
because  of  an  application  filed  by  the  railroads  for 
a  reconsideration  of  various  matters  involved  in  the 
same  decision,  but  the  ruling  is  expected  to  become 
effective  May   5th,    1936. 

The  New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau  is  also  ap- 
plying to  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission, 
in  behalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  for 
an  order  by  the  Commission  requiring  the  railroads 
to  eliminate  their  charge  for  crossing  the  Mississippi 
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River  on  intrastate  traffic  and  to  make  the  change 
effective  at  the  same  date  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  May  5th,  1936. 
The  effect  of  all  this  will  be  to  bring  about  a  saving 
on  sugar  shipments  from  west  side  points  to  destina- 
tions east  of  the  Mississippi  River  equivalent  to  the 
arbitrary  20  mile  charge  for  crossing  the  river  now 
prevailing. 


The  Report  of  the   National 
Agricultural   Conference 

This  conference,  held  in  Washington,  Jan.  16th 
and  17th,  1936,  expressed  itself  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  National  Agricultural  Conference  representing 
the  leading  farm  organizations  of  America,  requested 
by  last  week's  conference  of  farm  leaders  to  further 
promote  plans  safeguarding  agricultural  welfare,  here- 
by presents  the  following  statement  and  appeals  to 
you,  and  through  you  to  the  American  people. 

"We  first  of  all  assert  the  unanimity  of  the  organ- 
ized farmers  regarding  the  major  objectives  in  the 
battle  for  "Equality  for  Agriculture"  that  has  now 
been  in  progress  for  almost  a  score  of  years.  We  de- 
clare that  in  this  long  battle,  our  farmers  have  become 
fully  convinced  of  the  soundness  and  the  justice  of 
two  principles  that  we  have  neither  inclination  nor  au- 
thority to  surrender  or  to  compromise  and  to  which 
we  first  of  all  direct  attention.  These  two  principles 
are: 

"1.  The  right  of  American  farmers  to  be  given 
machinery  by  which  they  can  adjust  supply  and  de- 
mand by  legal  means  with  something  like  the  same 
effectiveness  with  which  American  industry  adjusts 
supply  and  demand — but  with  provisions  safeguarding 
farmer  control  and  also  safeguarding  consumer  welfare 
against  extending  adjustment  into  scarcity. 

"2.     The  right  of  the  American   farmer  to  receive 
for  his  products  prices   which   will   give   him   average 
purchasing  power  equal  to  that  he  had  in  1909-14. 
Two  Major  Objectives 

"We  repeat  that  we  have  neither  inclination  nor 
authority  to  surrender  or  compromise  on  these  two 
principles.  For  us  to  surrender  them  or  for  govern- 
ment to  deny  them  can  mean  only  one  thing,  namely, 
that  the  American  farmer  will  be  driven  to  economic 
chaos. 

"We  have  not  advocated  a  policy  of  scarcity  and 
of  high  prices  to  the  consumer's  hurt.  We  have  advo- 
cated balanced  abundance  and  just  prices  protecting 
the  interests  of  both  producers  and  consumers.  In 
a  period  of  enormous  surpluses  such  as  faced  us  in 
1933,  any  policy  of  genuine  crop  adjustment  had  to 
be  downward.  But  in  like  manner,  where  crop  de- 
ficiencies develop,  adjustment  should  be  upward.  And 
consumer  welfare  has  been  safeguarded  by  providing 
that  such  reduction  of  surpluses  as  has  occurred  should 
aim  only  at  giving  the  farmer  purchasing  power  equal 
to  that  he  possessed  in  1909-1914.  In  these  years  the 
farmer's  price  returns  were  certainly  not  excessive. 
Details  of  Legislation 

This  Conference  has  not  attempted  to  define  the 
details  of  legislation.  The  leadership  of  the  farm 
organizations  represented,  acting  within  the  general 
principles  here  set  forth,  will  be  available  to  the 
Congress  for  this  purpose." 
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TESTS  SHOW  GREATER  PROFIT 
FROM  'AERO' CYAN  AM  ID  ALONE 

Yields   of  Cane  and   Sugar  on  Stubble  Cane  from  Cyanamid  Only,  and  Cyanamid  and  Superphosphate 


ACRE  APPLICATION 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid  and 

only 

200  lbs.  su 

perphosphate 

1929* 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Crescent  Farm) 

21.34 

4268 

22.63 

4489 

Godehaux  Sugars  (Mary  Plantation) 

33.69 

5546 

32.48 

5394 

Glenwood  Sugars 

34.15 

6425 

33.54 

6160 

Sterling  Sugars  (Camperdown  Plantation) 

24.65 

4896 

25.71 

5008 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

25.97 

4177 

24.63 

4024 

Average  (1929) 

27.96 

5062 

27.79 

5015 

1930** 

Estate  of  Harry  L.  Laws  (Cinclare) 

19.92 

2105 

20.77 

2068 

Glenwood  Sugars 

17.41 

2751 

17.84 

2694 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

20.42 

3491 

20.94 

3767 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

26.73 

5045 

26.40 

4775 

J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.  (Midway  Plantation) 

17  54 

3229 

17.31 

3202 

W.  N.  Bergeron  (Enola  Plantation) 

18.66 

3170 

20.58 

3510 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Sons  (Enterprise  Plantation) 

17.04 

2950 

18.63 

3094 

J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Kinsale  Plantation) 

26.06 

3522 

25.62 

3433 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Co.  (Valence  Plantation) 

24.73 

4697 

26.03 

4749 

Average  (1930) 

20.94 

3440 

21.56 

3476 

1931** 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Co. 

23.02 

4006 

22.79 

3673 

Godehaux  Sugars  (Raceland) 

21  01 

3044 

20.78 

2963 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Southdown) 

12.32 

2238 

13.40 

2344 

J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Catherine) 

18.06 

2418 

17.57 

2260 

Alma  Plantation 

13  25 

2190 

10.05 

1675 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc  (Westfield) 

27.69 

4279 

28.77 

4462 

Average  (1931) 

19.22 

3029 

18.89 

2896 

♦Reported  by  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld  in  "Facts  About  Sugar' 
♦♦Reported  in  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  237. 
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We  think  that  the  foregoing  results  prove  conclusively  that  nitrogen  is  the  only  plant  food  required  for 
sugar  cane  on  most  Louisiana  soils.  In  the  event,  however,  that  you  believe  that  your  soil  requires  supple- 
mental phosphoric  acid,  we  have  it  for  sale.  Where  phosphoric  acid  is  necessary,  we  advise  its  use  on  plant 
cane,  to  be  followed  by  Aero  Cyanamid  alone  on  the  stubble  crops. 


Lvanann 


For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information,  write  or 
phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly,  542  St.  Peter  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Phone  MAin  5174. 
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'AERO'  CYANAMID  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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Pop  Goes  the  Weasel! 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  the  text  of  H.  R.  10835,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
"Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,"  omitting  therefrom  certain  portions  that  are 
merely  legislative  verbiage.  This  Act  is  intended  to  replace  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
as  a  panacea  for  the  farmers. 

Opinions  that  have  been  expressed  concerning  H.  R.  10835  have  varied  all  the  way  from 
pronouncing  it  to  be  the  sacred  sweat  of  a  statesman's  brow  to  the  raucous  declaration  that  it 
is  just  another  whiff  of  laughing  gas.  These  extremes,  like  all  extremes,  are  wrong  and  ill- 
advised;  the  bill  is  an  attempt  to  help  the  farmers— if  they  can  be  helped  at  all  by  law  since 
the  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  nobody  is  competent  to  criticise  the  bill,  or  even  discuss  it  intelligently, 
without  knowing  exactly  what  is  meant  by  "Soil  Conservation"  in  the  purview  of  the  Bill.  The 
dairymen  of  Wisconsin  are  up  in  arms  against  it  because  they  believe  that  soil  conservation 
means  letting  the  soil  get  covered  with  grass,  which  they  apprehend  will  lead  thousands  of 
farmers  to  raise  more  cows  to  eat  the  grass  and  thus  more  milk  will  be  produced,  ruining 
their  business.  Similarly  any  other  set  of  agriculturists,  now  hugging  their  precious  markets  to 
their  bosoms,  will  be  against  using  the  "conserved"  land  to  produce  something  that  they  pro- 
duce. It  may  end  with  a  demand  that  the  Government  sow  the  land  with  salt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  logical  alternative  to  salt  will  be  sugar.  The  conserved  land, 
in  the  proper  climatic  and  soil  areas  of  the  United  States,  may  be  planted  in  sugar  cane  or  sugar 
beets  without  treading  on  anybody's  toes  at  all.  Free  and  full  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry 
into  cotton,  wheat  and  corn  lands  will  hurt  nobody  and  benefit  thousands.  Too  strict  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "conserve"  may  be  fatal  to  that,  however.  It  all  comes  back  to  the 
question  of  what  those  two  magnificent  weasel  words  "soil  conservation"  mean  as  used  in  the 
bill,  and  of  course  the  more  obscure  and  indeterminable  their  exact  significance  is  the  more  their 
discoverers  admire  them. 

Our  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  conserve  one  third  of  their  acreage  every  year,  and 
always  have  done  so.  They  take  it  out  of  cane  and  plant  it  in  legumes  which  are  not  sold  but 
plowed  under;  not  because  that  is  the  law  but  because  it  is  good  practice.  In  a  very  real  sense 
H.  R.   10835  is  already  being  complied  with  here. 
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The  Status  of  the  Islands 

(Territories;    Possessions;    and    Foreign) 


(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on 
the  AAA  and  the  current  discussion  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  fix  sugar  quotas  and  make  benefit 
payments,  have  caused  enquiries  about  the  status  of 
the  Islands  from  which  we  import  sugar.  Incidentally 
the  first  Administration  Farm  Bills  (H.R.  10500  and 
S.  3780)  had  this  provision  "Sec.  11.  (a).  This  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  United  States  and  the  Territories 
of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico."  Hut  the  language 
has  been  changed  in  the  Bill  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  (H.R.  10835)  to  read  "Sec.  IS  (a)  This 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  United  States,  the  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  the  possession  of  Puerto 
Rico." 

Of  course,  Cuba  is  a  foreign  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  preferential  trade  relations.  Recently  the 
Philippine  Islands  became  a  foreign  country,  although 
our  trade  relations  for  the  next  ten  years  arc  to  be 
determined   by   the   Philippine    Independence  Act,   un- 


less the  President  in  the  meantime  concludes   a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Filipinos. 

The  United  States  has  no  definite  plan  or  set-up 
for  our  territorial  or  insular  governments.  Each  case  is 
handled  by  Congress  on  a  different  basis,  and  the 
only  legal  guaranties  our  territories  or  possessions 
have,  which  Congress  must  respect  in  organizing  their 
governments,  are  such  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
treaty  under  which  the  territory  or  possession  was 
ceded  to  or  became  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Hawaii  was  annexed  by  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  (1897)  and  "in- 
corporated into  the  United  States  as  an  integral  part 
thereof."  Incorporation  into  the  United  States  means 
that  the  territory  and  the  citizens  so  incorporated  im- 
mediately come  under  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  Hawaii  is  at  present  organized  as  a 
Territory  and  may  petition  for  admission  as  a  State. 
In  the  meantime  the  Hawaiians  have  all  the  privileges 
of  American  citizens,  and  are  likewise  subject  to 
income  tax  laws,  and  other  burdens  of  citizenship. 

The  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Spain  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1899).  At  first  they  were  considered  as  conquered 
territory  and  remained  under  military  control,  until 
Congress  passed  special  laws  providing  each  with  a 
form  of  government.  Neither  has  ever  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  United  States.  The  residents  of  these 
Islands  at  the  time  of  cession  received  no  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  and  now  have  only  such  rights  as 
have  been  specifically  given  to  them  by  acts  of 
Congress. 

The  essential  difference  in  the  status  of  these 
Islands  is  that  Hawaii  is  an  organized  Territory  with- 
in the  United  States,  while  the  other  two  are  or  have 
been  cessions  to  the  United  States,  which  have  no 
rights  except  those  given  to  them  by  Congress. 

The  laws  under  which  the  Philippines  were  gov- 
erned, anticipated  an  eventual  independent  foreign 
State.  The  Filipinos  were  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  islands  were  only  temporarily  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States,  until  such  time  as 
Congress  and  the  President  decided  that  they  are 
capable  of  and  ready  for  self-government.  On  Novem- 
ber  15,   1935,  the  Filipinos  became  independent. 

The  Organic  Act  of  Porto  Rico  (1917)  grants  United 
States  citizenship  to  the  Puerto  Ricans  under  certain 
requirements,  but  no  provision  is  made  either  for 
independence  or  for  organization  as  a  Territory  or 
State. 

The  Hawaiian  is  an  American  citizen  and  the  only 
handicap  he  suffers  at  the  present  time  as  compared 
with  citizens  of  the  States  is  that  resulting  from  the 
status  of  Hawaii  as  a  Territory,  and  by  which  his 
Governor  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  instead  of  electing  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  he  has  a  Delegate  who  sits  in 
Congress  without  the  right  to  vote,  but  who  is  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  Hawaii. 

The  Filipino  was  never  an  American  citizen,  but 
he  was  allowed  to  send  two  Resident  Commissioners 
to  represent  his  interests  in  Congress  before  the  United 
States  government. 

The  Puerto  Rican  is  or  can  become  an  American 
citizen.  Whatever  rights  he  has,  are  granted  to  him 
specifically  either  under  the  Act  to  Provide  a  Tem- 
porary  Government    of    1900   or    under    the    Organic 
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Act  of  1917.  Congress  can  or  may  repeal  these  acts 
and  provide  an  entirely  different  system.  Puerto  Rico 
is  also  represented  at  Washington  by  an  elected  Resi- 
dent Commissioner. 

Puerto  Rico  has  furnished  the  basis  for  several 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  have  established  the  jurisprudence  now  gov- 
erning our  so-called  insular  policy. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
cases  (1901)  coming  from  Puerto  Rico,  were  to  de- 
termine whether  Congress  had  a  right  to  collect  tariff 
on  goods  (sugar)  coming  from  Puerto  Rico  after  that 
Island  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  treaty 
and  placed  under  our  military  control. 

The  leading  cases  are  De  Lima  vs.  Bidwell,  182  U. 
S.  200,  Dooley  vs.  United  States,  182  U.  S.  222,  and 
Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  182  U.  S.  244.  The  last  is  the 
controlling  case  and  anyone  wishing  to  make  a  study 
of  our  insular  relations  should  read  this  case  through. 
It  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a  legal  treatise.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  is  as 
follows:  "We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico  is  a  territory  appurtenant  and  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  but  not  a  part  of  the  United 
States  within  the  revenue  clauses  of  the  Constitution; 
that  the  Foraker  act  is  constitutional,  so  far  as  it 
imposes  duties  upon  imports  from  such  island,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  back  the  duties  ex- 
acted in  this  case." 

These  cases  decreed  that  until  Congress  by  forms  1 
act  decided  that  Puerto  Rico  should  be  considered 
domestic  for  tariff  purposes  it  must  remain  foreign 
for  tariff  purposes,  because  the  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  are  granted  to  a  people 
only  in  one  of  two  ways,  by  treaty  incorporation  into 
the  United  States,  or  by  an  act  of  Congress.  So,  for 
a  period  of  about  two  years,  duties  were  actually 
collected  on  sugar  entering  the  United  States  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Under  the  so-called  Foraker  Act  of 
1900,  to  provide  temporary  revenues  and  civil  gov- 
ernment for  Puerto  Rico,  goods  from  Puerto  Rico 
were  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  after  March  1st,  1902. 
The  Organic  Act  of  Porto  Rico  (1917)  ends  with  a 
section  which  provides  that  all  laws  relating  to  tariff, 
customs  and  duties  prescribed  by  the  Foraker  Act 
of  1900,  are  continued  in  effect. 

The  more  recent  cases  (1922)  of  Dorr  vs.  United 
States,  195  U.  S.  138,  and  Balzac  vs.  People  of  Porto 
Rico,  258  U.  S.  298,  establish  definitely  that  citizens 
of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  (like  Hawaii  and 
Alaska)  are  entitled  to  all  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution, but  citizens  of  Possessions  (like  the  Philippines 
and  Puerto  Rico)  have  no  rights  beyond  those  granted 
to  them  by  Congress.  The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Edward  Douglas  White  in  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  has 
become  the  settled  law  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  the  Balzac  case,  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Taft,  as 
the  organ  of  the  court,  mentions  the  White  opinion 
as  the  basis  of  the  accepted  interpretation  of  the  laws 
relating  to  our  territories  and  possessions.  No  other 
American  statesman  participated  in  so  many  ways  in 
the  development  of  our  policies  regarding  insular 
affairs,_  for  Mr.  Taft  acted  as  Special  United  States 
Commissioner  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba,  later 
becoming  Secretary  of  War  and  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  hence  no  one  was  better  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  on  this  subject.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taft,  a  Puerto  Rican  can 


move  into  one  of  the  States  and  becoming  a  resident 
there,  he  can  enjoy  every  right  of  any  other  American 
citizen,  civil,  social,  and  political.  The  Filipino  must 
first  be  naturalized  before  he  can  vote  in  this  country. 

A  reading  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  64lh 
Congress,  Second  Session  (1917),  discloses  a  discus- 
sion of  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  at  the  time  the 
Organic  Act  was  under  consideration.  This  debate 
brings  out  the  fact  that  at  the  hearings  on  the  bill, 
many  Puerto  Ricans  appeared,  some  asking  for  inde- 
pendence and  others  for  eventual  statehood.  The 
Senators  who  participated  in  the  discussion  appear  Lo 
have  been  agreed  that  independence  was  impossible 
and  statehood  undesirable.  One  Senator  even  warned 
his  colleagues  not  "to  encourage  these  people  to 
hope  for  the  unattainable." 

Finally,  Hawaii  is  permanently  a  part  of  the  United 
States;  the  Philippines  were  temporarily  a  possession 
of  the  United  States;  Puerto  Rico  is  a  possession  of 
the  United  States.  Hawaii  looks  forward  to  becoming 
a  State;  the  Philippines  have  become  an  independent 
republic;  for  the  time  being  at  least  Puerto  Rico  con- 
tinues to  be  a  possession  subject  to  such  laws  as 
Congress  may   specially  provide. 


The  Buck  Horns  "Stay  Put" 

The  Buck  Horns  awarded  by  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  each  year  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  factory 
grinding  the  most  cane  will  go  to  the  Raceland 
factory  of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  again  this  year.  Th* 
Executive  Committee  of  the  League  has  not  yet 
made  the  award,   but  that  is  a  mere  formality. 

In  the  campaign  recently  finished  Raceland  ground 
202,112  tons  of  cane.  The  runner  up  was  Southdown 
with  182,703  tons,  followed  by  Reserve,  another 
Godchaux  property,  with  152,901  tons.  Then  came 
Oaklawn  with  146,325  tons  and  Sterling  with  144,458 
tons.  Others  grinding  over  100,000  tons  were:  Billeaud 
120,249  tons,  Terrebonne  117,864  tons,  Erath  107,125 
tons,  and  Cinclare  101,196  tons.  These  splendid  ton- 
nages reflect  the  vitality  and  growth  of  the  new  varie- 
ties of  cane. 

Raceland  has  now  captured  the  Buck  Horns  three 
times  in  succession  and  usually  when  a  trophy  is 
won  three  times  in  succession  it  goes  into  the  perma- 
nent keeping  of  such  a  consistent  winner;  but  not  60 
the  Buck  Horns.  They  must  be  fought  for  annually 
until  they  wear  out  and  we  have  to  kill  another  buck. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for  spurts  by  Southdown 
in  1927  and  1932  and  by  Mr.  Billeaud  in  1926  the 
horns  have  been  won  consistently  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  Godchaux  factories  since  1911  and  in  the  4*6 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Buck  Horns  were 
first  suggested  as  a  prize  to  be  competed  for,  one 
or  another  of  the  Godchaux  factories  have  captured 
them   35  times. 

In  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  the  past  half 
century  devastating  circumstances  have  often  arisen 
to  make  a  laughingstock  of  man's  best  efforts  and 
throw  him  off  his  course  and  aside  from  his  goal. 
The  weather  spares  none.  It  plays  no  favorites.  Cre- 
vasses, of  which  we  used  to  have  so  many  in  the  days 
of  ineffective  levees,  chose  their  own  path,  sometimes 
here,  sometimes  there.  The  cane  borer  and  the  mosaic 
disease  have  never  shown  that  they  had  any  personal 
preferences.  All  these  things  affected  the  cane  supplv 
of  our  factories,  fixed  and  immovable  in  their   I'oca- 
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duce  96074  X  6.8  or  653303  Tons  more  cane  from 
240,000  acres  due  to  variety  replacements.  Using  a 
fair  sucrose  yield  (150^t  96°  sugar  per  ton  cane), 
this  gives  48,998  tons  of  sugar  as  the  possible  increase 
due  to  the  increased  acreage  planted  to  the  newer 
varieties. 

"Our  sugar  production  in  1935  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  338,000  short  tons,  under,  of  course,  favorable 
growing,  maturing  and  harvesting  conditions.  With  the 
addition  of  48,9^8  tons  of  sugar  our  possible  crop 
under  similar  conditions  in  1936  should  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  285,000.  This  does  not  take  into 
consideration  any  possible  increase  of  tonnage  due  to 
the  higher  proportion  of  stubble  crops  of  the  new 
varieties  that  we  will  have  in  1936  that  we  did  not 
have  in   1935. 

"These  estimates  have  not  considered  the  possibility 
of  increased  acreage." 

The  Extension  Department  has  also  completed  a 
production  survey  to  determine  the  sugar  output  for 
the  Louisiana  grinding  season  just  closed  and  the 
figures  arrived  at  through  this  survey,  which  was 
made  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  are  as 
follows : 

Cane  ground  for  sugar 4,084,218  Tons 

Estimated  cane  still  to  be  ground  for 

sugar  23,124  Tons 

Cane  ground  for  sirup  90,512  Tons 

Total   Cane   Ground   4,197,854  Tons 

Raw  sugar  equivalent  produced  330,503  Tons 

Raw  sugar  equivalent  estimated  to  be 

produced  1,790  Tons 

Magma  estimated  at  96°   5,963   Tons 

Total   Sugar  338,256  Tons 

Sirup   made  2,071,431  Gallons 

1935  Sugar  Production  (Raw  sugar  equivalent)  44.8% 

increase  over   1934. 
1934 — 156.69  Lbs.  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
1935 — 164.45  Lbs.  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 

The  increase  of  7.76  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  in 
1935  over  1934  is  attributable  to  better  sucrose  in 
cane,  increased  efficiency  and  also  to  a  smaller 
amount  of  molasses  made. 


tion  and  obliged  to  sustain  whatever  havoc  happened 
to  come  their  way.  None  was  immune. 

To  struggle  on  through  this  toward  sustained 
achievement  it  has  been  necessary  to  match  wit  and 
industry  and  resourcefulness  against  the  bludgeoning 
of  chance.  Mr.  Godchaux — and  when  we  say  "Mr. 
Godchaux"  we  are  using  a  generic  term  to  embrace 
all  the  gentlemen  of  that  name  who  are  still  with  'J3 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  business — has  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  accomplishments.  If  he  comes 
gradually  to  rejoice  in  them,  if  he  comes  to  gradually 
realize  that  he  has  built  an  admirable  and  honorable 
tradition  around  his  patronymic,  he  will  richly  de- 
serve the  happiness  that  must  come  from  such  re- 
flections. 


Valuable  Louisiana  Data 

Some  very  interesting  statistical  data  about  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  been  compiled  by  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Marcel  Voorhies, 
Extension    Economist. 

This  data  includes  information  as  to  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  this  year  in  the  acreage  planted 
in  the  different  varieties  of  cane,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and  shows  very  graphically  the  shifts  from 
one  variety  to  another.  The  figures  show  that  the 
variety  making  the  greatest  gain  is  Co.  281,  while  the 
varieties  P.O.J.  36  and  P.O.J.  36M  grouped  together 
register  the  greatest  loss.  The  full  report  on  this  sub- 
ject is  as  follows: 


VARIETAL  CHANGES  IN  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  DISTRICT 

1935-1936 

Acreage  in  Each 

Variety  Computed 

on  a  240,000  Acre 

Basis  for  Both 

% 

% 

1935  and  1936 

Variety 

Acreage 

Acreage 

Increase 

Crops 

Total 

of  1935 
Crop 

of  1936 
Crop 

or 
Decrease 

1935 

1936 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

"Noble"  cancs-. 

1.444 

* 

* 

3465 

* 

P.O..I.234 

18.927 

5.240 

-13.687 

45425 

12570 

P.O.J.  36  &  36M 

25.873 

4.270 

-21.003 

62095 

10248 

P.O..I.213 

7.687 

4.390 

-3.297 

18449 

10530 

Total 

53.931  % 

13.900% 

-40.031  % 

129434 

33300 

-96074 

Co.  281 

21.788 

46.700 

24.912 

52291 

112080 

C.  P.  807 

11.535 

6.090 

-5.445 

27684 

14010 

Co.  290 

10.842 

10.290 

5.448 

26021 

39096 

C.  P.  28-19 

1.210 

!l.03O 

8.420 

2904 

23112 

C.P.28-11 

.514 

5.900 

5.380 

1234 

14100 

C.  P.  29-320 

.180 

1.490 

1.310 

432 

3570 

Total     

40.069% 

so.iiio';;, 

40.031% 

110560 

206640 

96074 

Column  2  "%  Acreage  of  1935  Crop"  is  from  the  measured  acreage  giving 
varieties. 

(>)lumn  3  "%  Acreage  of  1936  Crop"  is  a  sample  covering  every  section  of  the 
sugar  cane,  belt  and  comprising  about  37,000  acres  of  actual  sugar  cane. 

♦"Noble"  varieties  not  considered  as  they  aro  not  now  regarded  as  of  com- 
mercial importance. 

"According  to  the  above  table  in  the  neighborhood 
ol  96074  acres  of  new  varieties  have  replaced  the 
P.O.J,  canes  for  the  1936  crop.  From  data  at  Baton 
Rouge  it  is  believed  that  an  average  per  acre  increase 
of  6.8  tons  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  newer 
varieties  over  the  P.O.J.'s  considering  of  course  planl 
cane,  first  year  and  second  year  stubble.  Therefore, 
from  acreage  replacements  in  varieties  we  should  pro- 


Sugar — A  Case  Study 

The  Sugar  Bulletin  has  received,  with  the  compli- 
ments of  Dr.  John  E.  Dalton,  who  was  Chief  of  the 
Sugar  Section  during  most  of  the  life  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  a  pamphlet  written  by  him 
entitled  "Sugar,  a  Case  Study  of  the  Relationship  of 
Government  and  Business."  This  pamphlet  comes 
from  the  press  of  Harvard  University  where  Dr. 
Dalton  is  now,  and  where  he  was  before  his  entry 
into  Governmental  work,  a  professor  of  economics. 

The  pamphlet  is  an  analytical,  non-controversial 
resume  of  the  principles  and  theories  underlying  the 
Jones-Costigan  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  and  a  description  of  its  manner  of  func- 
tioning. The  purpose  is  apparently  to  make  clear  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  amendment  and  in  this  exposition 
the  author  is  successful.  That  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  has,  since  the  pamphlet  was  written, 
been  classified  by  the  LI.  S.  Supreme  Court  as  lacking 
an  ex-cathedra  status,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  is 
concerned,  does  not  prevent  the  conception  of  Messrs. 
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Jones  and  Costigan  for  the  handling  of  the  sugar 
problem,  as  described  and  interpreted  by  its  Chief 
Administrator,  from  being  very  interesting. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  Amendment  is 
touched  on  lightly.  The  driver  of  the  automobile,  who 
had  never  driven  one  before,  tells  all  about  how 
ingeniously  it  was  constructed,  and  lets  it  go  at  that. 
Almost  his  only  reference  to  its  progress  when  filled 
with  oil  and  gasoline  and  pushed  out  on  the  street 
with  him  at  the  wheel  is  contained  in  the  following 
sentence:  "It  was  apparent  at  all  times,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sugar  Act,  that  the  proponents  of  the 
plan  had  not  seen  the  many  problems  which  would 
arise  in  its  execution."  So  says  Dr.  Dalton,  from  the 
cloisters  of  Harvard.  Peace  be  unto  him. 


H.  RJ0835 

A  Bill  to  promote  the  conservation  and  profitable 
use  of  agricultural  land  resources  by  temporary  Fed- 
eral aid  to  farmers  and  by  providing  for  a  permanent 
policy  of  Federal  aid  to  States  for  such  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  land  resources  against  soil  eros- 
ion, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  27,  1935, 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"SEC.  7.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  Act  also  to  secure,  and  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  also  include,  (1)  preservation  and 
improvement  of  soil  fertility,  (2)  promotion  of  the 
economic  use  of  land,  (3)  diminution  of  exploitation 
and  unprofitable  use  of  national  soil  resources,  (4) 
provision  for  and  maintenance  of  a  continuous  and 
stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities  adequate 
to  meet  domestic  and  foreign  consumer  requirements 
at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers  there- 
of, and  (5)  reestablishment  and  maintenance  of 
farmers'  purchasing  power. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cooperate 
with  States,  in  the  execution  of  State  plans  to  ef- 
fectuate one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
by  making  grants  under  this  section  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  such  plans. 

"(c)  Any  State  which  submits  to  the  Secretary, 
prior  to  such  time  and  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes,  a  State  plan  to  effectuate 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  entitled  to  payments,  as  provided  in  this  section, 
for  the  year  to  which  such  plan  is  applicable,  if 
such  plan  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  provided 
in  this  section. 

"(d)  No  such  plan  shall  be  approved  unless  by 
its  terms: 

"(1)  It  provides  that  the  agency  to  administer 
the  plan  shall  be  the  land  grant  college  or  colleges 
in  the  State  or  such  other  State  agency  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  It  provides  for  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion, and  such  participation  in  the  administration  of 
the  plan  by  county  and  community  committees  or 
associations  of  agricultural  producers  organized  for 
such  purpose,  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the  plan;   and 

"(3)  It  provides  for  the  submission  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  such  reports  as  he  finds  necessary  to  ascer- 


tain whether  the  plan  is  being  carried  out  according 
to  its  terms,  and  for  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  assure  the 
correctness  of  and  make  possible  the  verification  of 
such  reports. 

"(e)  Such  plan  shall  be  approved  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that — 

"(1)  Substantial  accomplishment  in  effectuating 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this  section  will  be 
brought  about  through  the  operation  of  such  plan 
and  the  plans  submitted  by  other  States,  and 

"(2)  The  operation  of  such  plan  will  result  in 
as  substantial  a  furtherance  of  such  accomplishment 
as  may  reasonably  be  achieved  through  the  action 
of  such  State. 

"(f)  Upon  approval  of  any  State  plan  for  any 
year  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  to  such  State  such 
sum  (not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  fixed 
in  pursuance  of  sub-section  (g)  for  such  State  for 
such  year)  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
plan  for  such  year,  and  thereupon  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  such 
agency  of  the  State  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
certifies  is  designated  in  the  plan,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  such  agency,  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  so  allocated.  The  remainder  of  the 
amount  so  allocated  shall  be  similarly  certified  and 
paid  in  such  installments  (payable  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year)  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
plan.  No  such  installment  shall  be  certified  for  pay- 
ment if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that,  prior 
to  the  due  date  of  such  installment,  there  has  been 
a  substantial  failure  by  the  State  to  carry  out  the 
plan  according  to  its  terms,  or  that  the  further  opera- 
tion of  the  plan  according  to  its  terms  will  not  tend 
to  effectuate  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  No  amount  shall  be  certified  for  payment 
under  any  such  installment  in  excess  of  the  amount 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the  effective  carry- 
ing out  of  the  plan  during  the  period  to  which  the 
installment  relates. 

"(g)  On  or  before  November  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  apportion  among  the  several 
States  the  funds  which  will  be  available  for  carrying 
out  State  plans  during  the  next  calendar  year,  and 
in  determining  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  to 
each  State,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  farm  population  of  the  respective  States,  the 
value  of  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the 
respective  States  during  a  representative  period,  and 
the  acreage  and  productivity  of  land  devoted  to 
agricultural  production  in  the  respective  States  dur- 
ing a  representative  period. 

"SEC.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  7  (a)  during  the  period  necessary 
to  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  legislative 
action  by  a  sufficient  number  of  States  to  assure 
the  effectuation  of  such  purposes  by  State  action  and 
in  order  to  promote  the  more  effective  accomplish- 
ment of  such  purposes  by  State  action  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  exercise  the  powers  conferred  in 
this  section  during  the  period  prior  to  January  1, 
1938.  No  such  powers  shall  be  exercised  after  De- 
cember 31,  1937,  except  with  respect  to  payments 
or  grants  in  connection  with  farming  operations  car- 
ried out  prior  to  January  1,  1938,  and  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  such  payments  or  grants. 

"(b)     Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in   sub- 
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section  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  have, 
power  to  carry  out  the  purposes  specified  in  clauses 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  7  (a)  by  making  pay- 
ments or  grants  of  other  aid  to  agricultural  producers 
based  upon  (1)  their  treatment  or  use  of  their 
land,  or  a  part  thereof,  for  soil  restoration,  soil 
conservation,  or  the  prevention  of  erosion,  (2)  changes 
in  the  use  of  their  land,  or  (3)  a  percentage  of  their 
normal  production  of  any  one  or  more  agricultural 
commodities  designated  by  the  Secretary  which 
equals  that  percentage  of  the  normal  national  pro- 
duction of  such  commodities  required  for  domestic 
consumption.  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
payment  or  grant  based  upon  (1)  or  (2)  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  productivity  of 
the  land  affected  by  the  farming  practices  adopted 
during  the  year  with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
is  made.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  county  and 
community  committees  of  agricultural  producers 
and  the  agricultural  extension  service,  or  other 
approved  State  and  local  agencies.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Section,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
have  power  to  enter  into  any  contract  binding  upon 
any  producer  or  to  acquire  any  land  or  any  right  or 
interest  therein. 

"(c)  Any  payment  or  grant  of  aid  made  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  conditioned  upon  such  utili- 
zation by  the  producer  of  his  land,  or  a  part  thereof, 
as  the  Secretary  finds  has  tended  to  further  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  clause  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section 
7  (a). 

SEC.  2.  Section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
that  part  of  the  last  sentence  thereof  which  precedes 
the  second  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"The  sums  appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be 
expended  for  such  one  or  more  of  the  above-specified 
purposes,  and  at  such  times,  in  such  manner,  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this   section:". 

SEC.  3.  The  unexpended  balance  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  second  paragraph  of  Public 
Resolution  Number  27,  Seventy-third  Congress,  ap- 
proved May  25,  1934,  to  carry  out  section  6  of_  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  so  as  to  include  cattle  and  other 
products  as  basic  agricultural  commodities  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  7,  1934,  and  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
section  37  of  Public  Act  Numbered  320,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes," 
is  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  said  acts  until  June  30,  1937.  The 
authorization  contained  in  section  37  of  Public  Act 
Numbered  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  is  likewise 
authorized  to  be  made  available  until  June  30,  1937. 


CONFERENCE   ROOM 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  members  who  may  hare  occasion  to  use  It. 
Business  conferences  In  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  In 
a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  Is 
sometimes  preferable  to  using  the  office  of  one  of  the 
conferring  parties.  No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just 
use  the   room    at   your   convenience. 
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means  the  largest  sell- 
ing pure  cane  sugars — 
refined  in  U.S.A. 

Granulated,  Crystal  Domino  Tablets, 
Superfine  Powdered,  Confectioners, 
Old  Fashioned  Brown,  Yellow,  Pressed 
Tablets,  Crystal  Domino  Squares, 
Dainty  Lumps,  Cinnamon  and  Sugar; 
Domino   Syrup.    Always   full   weight. 


Budget  of  News  From  Washington 


(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  recognition  of  the  "moral  obligation"  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  benefits  under  the  terms 
of  production  adjustment  contracts  in  force  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1936, — despite  the  unconstitutionality  of  that 
part  of  the  AAAct  which  seeks  to  control  agricultural 
production, — and  the  authorization  to  issue  checks  for 
this  purpose,  are  contained  in  the  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Bill,  which  has  now  passed  House  and 
Senate  and  awaits  the  signature  of  the  President. 
The  language  is  somewhat  involved,  so  we  quote  at 
length  from  the  provisions  in  question,  to-wit: 

"Payments  for  Agricultural  Adjustment:  To  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  all  obligations 
and  commitments  (including  salaries  and  admin- 
istrative expenses)  heretofore  incurred  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, or  regulations  heretofore  issued  thereunder,  ex- 
cept refunds  pursuant  to  section  21  (d)  of  that  Act, 
an  additional  amount  of  $296,185,000,  together  with 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $700,000,  equal  in  amount  to 
the  unexpended  balances  of  the  funds  heretofore 
established  by  the  President  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 15  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  and  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  be  spent  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii; 
said  sums  to  remain  available  until  expended.  The  ex- 
penditures authorized  under  this  appropriation  shall 
include    rental    and    benefit    payments,    expenditures. 
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for  rent  and  personal  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  stenographic  reporting  serv- 
ices, supplies  and  equipment,  past  purchases  and  ex- 
change of  law  books,  books  of  references,  directories, 
periodicals,  newspapers,  traveling  expenses,  printing 
and  binding  in  addition  to  allotments  under  existing 
law,  and  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  ap- 
propriation. No  part  of  the  sums  appropriated  herein 
shall  be  used  for  rental  or  benefit  payments  in  con- 
nection with  adjustment  contracts  entered  into  on  or 
after  January  6,  1936,  and  as  to  those  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  January  6,  1936,  no  part  of  the 
sums  appropriated  herein  shall  be  used  for  rental 
or  benefit  payments  in  connection  with  adjustment  con- 
tracts unless  there  has  been  partial  performance  by  the 
farmer:  Provided,  That  such  funds  shall  be  available 
for  rental  and  benefit  payments  in  an  amount  that 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  equitable 
to  farmers  who  have  applied  for  contracts,  and  who 
prior  to  January  6,  1936,  have  in  good  faith  made  ad- 
justments in  acreage  and  otherwise  substantially  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  connection  with  a  crop  program,  regardless 
of  whether  contracts  have  been  signed.  Funds  herein 
made  available  for  administrative  expenses  shall  be 
available  for  allotment  to  the  bureaus  and  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for  transfer  to 
such  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  request 
to  cooperate  with  or  assist  in  the  administration  of 
the  work  under  this  appropriation  or  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  including  neces- 
sary  investigative   work." 

It  is  our  information  that  the  $296,185,000  repre- 
sents estimates  made  by  the  AAA  of  the  balances 
due  and  unpaid  on  1933,  1934  and  1935  crops.  The 
estimates  for  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  were  deter- 
mined on  balances  due  for  the  1934  and   1935  crops. 

Secretary  has  Broad  Powers 

The  powers  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  above  provisions  of  the  Appropriation 
Bill  are  so  broad  that  he  can  practically  make  his 
own  regulations  regarding  the  method  to  be  used 
in  determining  what  the  "moral  obligation"  is  in 
any  one  case  or  for  any  one  commodity.  It  is  also 
true  that  if  the  Soil  Conservation  Bill  is  passed  in 
its  present  form,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
be  authorized  to  make  any  regulations  that  he  chooses 
regarding  benefit  payments  and  the  grower  will  have 
the  option  of  complying  voluntarily  or  foregoing 
benefit  payments  on  the  1936  crop.  Thus,  it  is  im- 
possible to  anticipate  accurately  what  the  basis  of 
future  benefit  payments  will  be,  since  they  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  Wigulations  yet  to  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Soil  Conservation  Act  Progresses 

The  regular  order  of  legislating  in  Congress  has 
been  reversed  in  the  consideration  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Bill.  The  Senate  has  taken  up  the  Bill  first  and 
is  scheduled  to  vote  on  it  in  the  next  few  days.  But 
the  prospects  are  that  the  Bill  which  the  House  Com- 
mittee reported  (printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in 
its  major  provisions),  is  more  representative  of  the 
views  of  the  Administration  and  will  be  accepted 
finally  in  conference.  The  regular  order  would  be  for 


the  House  to  act  first  and  for  the  Senate  to  take  up 
the  part  of  the  deliberative  body,  making  important 
amendments   which  eventually  become  the  law. 

Should  the  Senate  fulfill  the  wishes  of  its  leaders 
and  vote  on  the  Bill  this  week,  then  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  there  will  be  a  Soil  Conservation  Act 
before  the  end  of  this  month,  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  AAA. 
To  make  the  application  of  such  an  Act  in  1936  effi- 
cient, the  plans  and  program  of  the  Administration 
must  be  announced  before  the  planting  season  ad- 
vances too  far.  The  AAA,  which  is  to  administer  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act,  will  be  ready  to  shoot  when 
the  President  signs  the  Bill. 


FLASH! 


Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  13th. 
President  has  signed  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Bill  and  as  soon  as  regulations  on  pro- 
cedure are  approved  checks  will  be  issued  on 
Contracts  which  are  in  order  and  have  been 
placed  in  line  for  payment. 

C.  J.  Bourg. 


EVERY  FARMER  IN  LOUISIANA 

Should  Belong  to  the  Louisiana  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Clip  Out  the  Cou- 
pon Below  and  Sign  it  and  Mail  it  With 
$1.00  to  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,   Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Farm  Bureau  Membership  Agreement 

Louisiana  Farm  Bureau   Federation, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Date ...193 

Gentlemen:  I  am  handing  you  herewith  $1.00. 
Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Farm 

Bureau   Federation   and   the 

Parish     Farm     Bureau,     membership     dues     of     both 
organizations  being  $1.00  per  year. 

I  agree  to  pay  $1.00  membership  dues  annually 
in  advance.  I  am  to  have  the  right  to  voluntarily 
discontinue  my  membership  in  the  above  organiza- 
tion, whenever  I  deem  it  desirable. 


Signed. 


Post  Office Parish. 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,   823   Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA   0618— RA  0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO 

OF    LOUISIANA 

PERE   MARQUETTE  BLDG-        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit   Your  Offerings 
Correspondence  Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure   Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


WILLIAM  L.  OWEN 

Consulting   Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 

Deterioration. 
Authority     on     Sugar     Storage,     Sugar 

Analysis  and  Appraisal  of  Sugar  for 

Storage. 


Consultant  for  the 
LUMMUS  COMPANY 

Builders  of  Complete  Alcohol  and  Rum  Plants 


PHONE  4577 
1504  Florida  St.      BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


PULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW   ORLEANS 


Phones  MAin  0696-0697 


Established  1871 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St-        NEW  ORLEANS,  U- S.  A- 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407  Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


PENIGK  &  FORD  SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 
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The  New  Legislation  for  Farmers 


(By  C 

It  would  be  a  delightful  chore  to  fill  these  columns 
with  a  complete  and  definite  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which,  and  the  procedure  under  which,  the 
Soil  Conservation  plan  will  be  applied  to  sugarcane 
growers  in  Louisiana,  or  to  the  farms  in  the  Sugar 
Belt.  Contrarily,  it  is  distressing  both  to  the  growers 
and  to  us  to  be  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  no 
information  available  which  is  any  more  than  sug- 
gestive of  the  program  through  which  our  growers 
would  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

We  have  read  every  word  of  the  debates  in  both 
House  and  Senate  on  this  Act,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
therein  some  statement  or  prophecy  upon  which  one 
might  base  a  guess  or  assume  probabilities.  Of  course, 
the  Bill  itself  is  nothing  more  than  a  broad  delegation 
of  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  declared  purposes  of  the  Act, 
namely: 

1.  Preservation  and  improvement  of  soil  fertility. 

2.  Promotion  of  the  economic  use  of  land. 

3.  Diminution  of  exploitation  and  unprofitable 
use  of  national  soil  resources. 

4.  Provision  for  and  maintenance  of  a  continuous 
and  stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities  ade- 
quate to  meet  domestic  and  foreign  consumer  re- 
quirements at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers thereof. 

5.  Reestablishment  and  maintenance  of  farmers' 
purchasing  power. 

One  could  evolve  a  program  under  any  of  the  stated 
purposes,  and  include  benefits  for  sugarcane  grow- 
ers, without  too  great  a  stretch  of  imagination,  al- 
though No.  4  appears  to  lend  itself  most  readily  to 
the  evolvement  of  a  plan  beneficial  to  the  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beet  grower,  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
continental  sugar  for  domestic  consumption  "at  prices 
fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers."  Such  a  plan 
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could  provide  specified  bases  for  increasing  sugarcane 
acreage,  or  could  provide  that  each  farm  shall  main- 
tain efficient  farming  practices,  including  sugarcane 
growing. 

Time  is  Short 

The  expressed  hope  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  the  new  farm  legislation  would  be  passed  by 
March  1st,  seems  about  to  be  realized,  as  the  Con- 
ference Committee  has  agreed  to  approve  a  com- 
promise Bill,  which  both  House  and  Senate  are  ex- 
pected to  approve  without  delay  and  send  to  the 
President  for  signature.  The  AAA  will  have  complete 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  new  Act,  and 
already  recommendations  are  being  prepared  by  the 
Program  Planners  and  the  Commodity  Sections,  rela- 
tive to  the  Regulations  which  the  Secretary  will  issue 
immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  law.  It  is  our 
judgment  that  the  general  programs  will  be  developed 
first  and  the  various  commodities  will  come  there- 
under or  be  specially  provided  for  by  regulation. 

We  are  immediately  concerned  with  the  program  to 
cover  the  1936  crop,  knowing  that  it  must  come 
under  the  soil  conservation  system  or  the  domestic 
allotment  system,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  in  continental  United 
States.  However,  the  permanent  program  is  expected 
to  begin  only  in  1938  and  is  to  be  brought  about  by 
State  programs  adopted  by  each  of  the  48  State  Legis- 
latures in  conformity  with  the  Federal  program,  to  be 
financed  by  allocations  of  funds  to  each  of  the  States 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  mention  this  in 
passing  for  your  thought,  with  the  admonition  that 
we  should  not  delay  our  planning  activities  for  a 
favorable  and  beneficial  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Program  for  Louisiana. 

Senator  Smith's  Views 

There  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
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mittee  on  Agriculture,  Senator  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  is  interesting  chiefly  because  it  is  so  far 
the  only  official  interpretation  of  the  Act.  But  even 
this  statement  contains  nothing  but  general  informa- 
tion, and  might  accurately  be  considered  an  official 
confirmation  of  the  explanations  which  are  made 
above,  regarding  the  uncertainty  and  indefiniteness 
presently  existing.  Having  first  discussed  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  48 
states,  which  will  be  necessary  to  administer  the  per- 
manent provisions  of  the  Act,  the  prepared  statement 
of  Senator  Smith  goes  on  to  say: 

"One  or  two  years  would  be  required  for  the  States 
to  enact  the  legislation  that  would  enable  them  to  sub- 
mit and  administer  State  plans.  Without  any  kind  of 
program  during  this  interim  farmers  would  be  forced 
to  go  back  to  the  practice  of  depleting  their  soil  by 
overcropping  their  land  in  an  effort  to  obtain  sufficient 
income  to  meet  their  fixed  expenses  such  as  taxes  and 
interest  on  their  mortgages.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to 
hold  the  gains  that  have  been  made  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  by  diverting  millions  of  acres  from 
the  production  of  cultivated  crops  to  the  production  of 
soil-improving  crops,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
farmers  with  such  aid  as  will  permit  them  to  continue 
these    soil-conserving    practices    during    this    temporary 


period.  Section  8  of  the  bill  would  make  such  a  program 
possible. 

"It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  author- 
ity to  make  conditional  payments  or  grants  to  individual 
farmers  who  have  by  voluntary  performance  shifted  land 
from  intensive  crops  to  uses  that  conserve  and  build  up 
the  soil.  The  Secretary  would  announce  in  advance  the 
conditions  upon  which  such  payments  or  grants  would 
be  made. 

"It  is  believed  that  by  January  1,  1938,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  States  to  put  State  plans  into  effect.  For  this 
reason  section  8  provides  that  the  Secretary  could  not 
exercise  these  powers  to  make  conditional  grants  to 
individual  farmers  with  respect  to  farming  operations 
commencing  after  December  31,  1937.  Furthermore,  if 
one  or  more  State  plans  are  put  into  effect  prior  to  that 
date,  no  conditional  grants  could  be  made  to  producers 
within  such  States  with  respect  to  farming  operations 
commencing  after  the  effective  date  of  such  plans.  Dur- 
ing the  temporary  period  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  make  conditional  payments  on  the  basis  of  any  one 
or  any  combination  of  the  following:  (1)  The  acreage  of 
cropland,  (2)  the  acreage  of  soil-improving  or  erosion- 
preventing  crops,  (3)  changes  in  farming  practices  on 
such  land,  (4)  percentage  of  the  normal  production  of 
such  land  of  any  one  or  more  agricultural  commodities 
designated  by  the  Secretary  which  equals  that  percentage 
of  the  normal  national  production  of  such  commodity  or 
commodities,  required  for  domestic  consumption. 

"The  Secretary  would  determine  the  amounts  of  pay- 
ment that  would  be  fair  and  reasonable  for  effectuating 
the  purposes  with  respect  to  which  such  grants  are  made. 
If  the  payment  is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  acreage 
of  cropland  or  the  acreage  of  soil-improving  or  erosion- 
preventing  crops,  the  Secretary  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  productivity  of  the  land  in  determining  the 
amounts  of  payment. 

"In  administering  the  programs  during  the  temporary 
period  the  proposed  bill  specifically  prohibits  the  Secre- 
tary from  entering  into  contracts  binding  upon  producers 
or  acquiring  any  land  or  right  or  interest  therein.  This 
provision  was  placed  in  the  bill  in  order  that  it  might 
fully  conform  with  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
set  forth  in  its  decision  of  January  6. 

"Section  13  of  the  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  utilize  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion in  exercising  such  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  act  as  he  deems  may  be  appropriately  undertaken 
by  that  Administration.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  the  State  boards  and  county  associa- 
tions organized  by  it  can  be  easily  and  quickly  adapted 
to  the  administrative  needs  of  the  temporary  program. 
By  using  the  personnel  in  the  counties  and  States  which 
has  had  experience  in  administering  programs  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  very  quickly  put  into  effect  and  administer  a 
soil-conservation  program  during  the  next  1  or  2  years. 
"The  provisions  for  temporary  programs  set  forth  in 
section  8  clearly  limit  the  actions  that  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  those  that  pro- 
mote conservation  and  improvement  of  soil  fertility  or 
economic  use  of  the  land.  He  could  make  grants  only  to 
those  producers  who  have  made  such  utilization  of  their 
land  as  will  preserve  and  improve  soil  fertility,  provide 
for  the  economic  use  of  the  land,  or  prevent  the  exploi- 
tation thereof.  It  obviously  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  to  provide  standards  by  which  to  measure  such 
utilization.  For  example,  one  standard  might  be  the  in- 
crease above  a  specified  base  acreage  that  individual 
producers  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  soil-building 
crops  as  grasses  or  legumes.  Another  might  be  the  acre- 
age diverted  from  the  production  of  specified  crops  which 
deplete  the  soil  to  the  production  of  crops  which  con- 
serve   or    improve    soil    fertility. 

"It.  would  also  be  necessary,  as  indicated  earlier,  for 
the  Secretary  to  specify  standards  which  would  form  the 
basis  of  measuring  the  amounts  of  payments  to  be 
made.  He  might  make  a  specified  payment  per  acre  of 
soil-building  crops  on  the  individual  farm,  such  payment 
depending  upon  the  productivity  of  the  land,  or  it  might 
be  provided  that  the  payment  will  be  based  upon  the  in- 
crease in  acreage  of  soil-building  crops  or  the  acreage 
diverted  from   soil-depleting   crops   to   soil-building   crops. 
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"The  Secretary  would  announce  in  advance  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  grants  would  be  made.  The 
producer  could  be  advised  through  the  State  boards  and 
county  associations  what  these  terms  and  conditions 
would  mean  in  terms  of  farming  practices  on  his  own 
farm.  It  would  not  be  necessary  nor  permissible  for  a 
producer  to  execute  any  application,  agreement,  or  con- 
tract binding  him  to  carry  out  the  conditions  for  a  grant 
on  his  farm.  The  producer  would  merely  make  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  after  the  planting  season  was  ended, 
if  he  chose  to  do  so.  A  representative  of  his  county  asso- 
ciation could  then  inspect  his  farm  to  determine  wheth- 
er conditions  for  the  grant  had  been  complied  with. 
If  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  then  the  county  asso- 
ciation would  make  proper  certification  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  recommending  that  the  payment  be  made. 
If  it  was  found  that  the  producer  had  failed  to  meet  the 
standards  of  performance  necessary  for  obtaining  the' 
grant,   the  application   obviously  would  not   be   accepted. 

"Simplicity  of  operation  would  be  one  of  the  most( 
attractive  features  of  such  an  administrative  procedure. 
It  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  involving  a  complete 
freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual  producer, 
but  at  the  same  time  providing  the  necessary  aid  to  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  maintain  and  improve  the  pro- 
ductivity of  their  land.  This  type  of  program  and  method 
of  administration  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  have  only  one  program  iper  farm — a 
soil-conservation  program — which  would  greatly  simplify 
State  and  county  administration  and  encourage  producer 
participation.  Farmers  would  have  an  opportunity  during 
this  temporary  period  to  enter  into  a  Nation-wide  co- 
operative enterprise  which  would  give  them  the  much- 
needed  relief  from  some  of  the  crushing  economic  forces 
with  which  they  are  burdened  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  their  investments  in  soil  fertility. 

"Opportunity  also  would  be  afforded  during  this  tem- 
porary period  for  building  of  sound  foundations  for  the 
permanent  State  programs,  which  are  to  follow." 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  here  that  none  of  the  basic 
or  other  agricultural  commodities  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bill,  nor  is  any  one  of  them  specially  provided  for  in 
the  measure.  All  commodities  have  the  same  status 
to  begin  with,  and  the  same  uncertainty  and  indefin- 
iteness  which  prevails  as  to  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beets,  exists  with  reference  to  the  other  major  pro- 
ducts of  the  American  farm.  We  all  start  from 
scratch ! 

Checks  in  Prospect 

The  wheels  of  government  procedure  are  being  set 
in  motion  for  grinding  out  the  checks  to  cover  pay- 
ments on  the  1934  and  1935  crops,  but  the  regulations 
interpreting  the  intent  of  Congress  when  providing 
funds  for  meeting  the  "moral  obligation"  under  ex- 
isting contracts  with  farmers,  are  still  unannounced, 
although  expected  daily. 

An  item  of  major  interest  to  the  Louisiana  grower 
is  the  decision  to  be  made  regarding  the  basis  of 
final  payment  on  the  1935  crop.  This  decision  now 
awaits  the  compilation  and  delivery  to  the  AAA  of 
the  official  records  showing  sugarcane  deliveries  to 
factories,  which  AAA  officials  feel  they  must  study 
and  consider  in  connection  with  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  the  production  adjustment  contracts. 

There  is  one  certainty  about  all  the  uncertainty  ex- 
isting, and  that  is  the  reasons  for  the  delays  and 
postponements  are  disappearing,  and  we  soon  will 
have  the  regulations  and  the  rulings  and  the  decisions^ 
which  will  provide  answers  to  all  of  the  questions 
raised  above.  Our  purpose  and  action  will  be  to  en- 
courage and  justify  results  favorable  and  acceptable 
to  our  growers  as  a  whole. 


Quotations  of  Cane  Products  Trade 
Association  Officially  Adopted 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  information  reaches  us 
that  the  Grower-Processor  Committee,  acting  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has 
announced  that  the  average  price  of  Louisiana  raw 
sugar  for  the  period  October  18th,  1935,  to  March 
1st,  1936,  was  3.2316  cents  per  pound  and  that  the 
price  of  standard  cane  for  the  past  grinding  is  ac- 
cordingly declared  to  be  #3.127  per  ton. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Grower-Processor  Com- 
mittee under  the  terms  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Purchase  Contract,  to  use,  in  the  formulation  of  its 
price  determinations,  the  weekly  average  quotations 
of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  promulgated  by 
such  authority  as  they  may  elect.  It  appears  that  the 
Committee,  after  careful  study  of  all  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  making  of  quotations,  which  is  a  very 
important  and  intricate  business,  requiring  knowledge 
of  all  transactions  in  raw  sugar,  concluded  to  adopt 
as  its  standard  the  official  quotations  of  the  Cane 
Products  Trade  Association,  the  members  of  which 
handle  the  sale  of  about  80%  of  all  the  Louisiana 
raws. 


Minority  Report  on  H.  R.  10835 

In  a  minority  report  on  H.  R.  10835,  signed  by 
Representatives  August  H.  Andresen  of  Minnesota, 
J.  Roland  Kinzer  of  Pennsylvania,  Charles  W.  Tobey 
of  New  Hampshire,  L.  T.  Marshall  of  Ohio,  Philip 
A.  Goodwin  of  New  York,  Clifford  R.  Hope  of  Kan- 
sas and  Fred  C.  Gilchrist  of  Iowa,  the  following 
statement  is  made: 

"Many  problems  must  be  considered  in  the  drafting 
of  a  sound  and  constitutional  legislative  program  for 
agriculture.  The  problems  are  of  such  magnitude, 
and  mean  so  much  to  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
country,  that  the  entire  Congress  could  well  occupy 
its  whole  time  in  drafting  and  enacting  legislation 
to  correct  existing  evils.  In  considering  a  well-rounded 
and  effective  program  for  legislation,  we  maintain  that 
the  following  suggestions  be  incorporated. 

"First.  The  reciprocal:  trade  agreements  thus 
far  negotiated  have  operated  to  the  detriment 
of  American  agriculture,  and  therefore  the 
act  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress  delegating 
to  the  President  the  power  to  negotiate  such 
treaties  should  he  repealed. 

"Second.  That  due  to  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  cheaply  produced 
foreign  agricultural  commodities,  legislation 
should  be  enacted  so  that  the  American  farmer 
may  have  full  benefit  of  the  domestic  market 
for  all  agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

"Third.  We  believe  in  an  allotment  plan  for  agri- 
culture by  which  we  will  give  the  producers  of  sur- 
plus farm  crops  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  on  that  part 
of  their  production  consumed  domestically.  We  also 
favor  a  program  that  will  aid  agriculture  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  foreign  markets  for  surplus  farm 
products. 

"Fourth.  Adequate  appropriations  should  be  made 
in  the  interests  of  a  sound  soil-conservation  program, 
and  for  the   acquisition  by  the   Federal   Government 
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for  the  public  domain   of   marginal   lands   heretofore 
used  for  agricultural  production. 

"The  above  suggestions  are  but  a  few  of  the 
important  legislative  problems  which  must  have  the 
attention  of  Congress  before  a  well  rounded  program 
is  concluded  for  agriculture.  General  hearings  should 
be  held  at  once  in  order  to  give  all  interested  parties 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  with  refer- 
ence to  these  and  other  proposals.  Constitutional  and 
sound  agricultural  legislation  can  be  passed  if  Con- 
gress will  only  legislate  after  proper  deliberation." 


Sugar  Bounty 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your  convenience. 


The  following  ancient  data,  kindly  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Jules  M.  Burguieres,  will  be  of  interest  to  both 
old-timers  and  youngsters.  It  relates  to  the  bounty 
payments  made  to  sugar  producers  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  in   1892. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue makes  the  following  preliminary  report,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1892: 

The  result  of  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  law 
relative  to  the  bounty  on  sugar  (act  of  October  1, 
1890),  has  been  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  producers  of  sugar  licensed  under 
this  act  to  produce  sugar  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  as  follows: 

Number  of  producers  of  sugar  from 

sugar  cane 727 

Number  of  producers  of  sugar  from 

beets 7 

Number  of  producers  of  sugar  from 

sorghum 6 

Number  of  producers  of  sugar  from 

maple  sap 4,240 

Total 4,980 

The    expenses    are    about    as    follows,    the    exact 
amount  not  being  yet  ascertained,  to-wit: 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Larger  Yields  Per  Acre 

More  Sugar  Per  Ton  of  Cane 
Greater  Profits  Each  Season 

Sugar  Planters  Who  Used  12-8-0  Last  Season  Obtained 

All  of  the  Above. 

Ask  any  Planter  about  the  Crop  he  made  with  12=8-0 

BULL   DOG 

Special  Cane  Grower 

12-8-0 

COSTS  ONLY  $25.00  PER  TON 

DAVISON-PICK  FERTILIZERS,  INC. 

Get  Our  Prices  on  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
P.  O.  Box  566  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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TESTS  SHOW  GREATER  PROFIT 
FROM  'AERO  CYANAMID  ALONE 

Yields    of  Cane  and   Sugar  on  Stubble  Cane  from  Cyanamid  Only,  and  Cyanamid  and  Superphosphate 


ACRE  APPLICATION 

200  lbs.  ( 

Zyanamid 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid  and 

only 

200  lbs.  superphosphate 

1929* 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Crescent  Farm) 

21.34 

4268 

22.63 

4489 

Godchaux  Sugars  (Mary  Plantation) 

33.69 

5546 

32.48 

5394 

Glenwood  Sugars 

34.15 

6425 

33.54 

6160 

Sterling  Sugars  (Camperdown  Plantation) 

24.65 

4896 

25.71 

5008 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

25.97 

4177 

24.63 

4024 

Average  (1929) 

27.96 

5062 

27.79 

5015 

1930** 

Estate  of  Harry  L.  Laws  (Cinclare) 

19.92 

2105 

20.77 

2068 

Glenwood  Sugars 

17.41 

2751 

17.84 

2694 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

20.42 

3491 

20.94 

3767 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

26.73 

5045 

26.40 

4775 

J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.  (Midway  Plantation) 

17.54 

3229 

17.31 

3202 

W.  N.  Bergeron  (Enola  Plantation) 

18.66 

3170 

20.58 

3510 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Sons  (Enterprise  Plantation) 

17.04 

2950 

18.63 

3094 

J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Kinsale  Plantation) 

26.06 

3522 

25.62 

3433 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Co.  (Valence  Plantation) 

24.73 

4697 

26.03 

4749 

Average  (1930) 

20.94 

3440 

21.56 

3476 

1931** 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Co. 

23.02 

4006 

22.79 

3673 

Godchaux  Sugars  (Raceland) 

21.01 

3044 

20.78 

2963 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Southdown) 

12.32 

2238 

13.40 

2344 

J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Catherine) 

18.06 

2418 

17.57 

2260 

Alma  Plantation 

13.25 

2190 

10.05 

1675 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc  (Westfield) 

27.69 

4279 

28.77 

4462 

Average  (1931) 

19.22 

3029 

18.89 

2896 

♦Reported  by  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld  in  "Facts  About  Sugar' 
**Reported  in  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  237. 
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We  think  that  the  foregoing  results  prove  conclusively  that  nitrogen  is  the  only  plant  food  required  for 
sugar  cane  on  most  Louisiana  soils.  In  the  event,  however,  that  you  believe  that  your  soil  requires  supple- 
mental phosphoric  acid,  we  have  it  for  sale.  Where  phosphoric  acid  is  necessary,  we  advise  its  use  on  plant 
cane,  to  be  followed  by  Aero  Cyanamid  alone  on  the  stubble  crops. 


For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information,  write  or 
phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly,  1500  Henry  Clay  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  La.  Phone  UPtown  0795. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of   'Aero'   Cyanamid,   'Ammo-Phos',   and   Granular 

Super  Phosphate 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'AERO'  CYANAMID  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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Additional  deputies  and  clerks $  97,550 

Laboratory  supplies,  etc 9,618 

Sugar  inspectors 28,139 

Additional  clerks  in  office  Commis- 
sioner Internal  Revenue 10,990 

Total $146,297 

The  sum  of  $7,342,077.79  has  been  paid  as  bounty 
during  the  year.  A  number  of  claims  due  producers, 
of  maple  sugar  and  a  few  claims  due  producers  of 
cane  sugar  remain  unpaid.  These  claims  will  aggregate 
about  $70,000. 

1.  Bounty    paid    on   Cane   Sugar: 

Louisiana $  6,882,589.83 

Texas 176,301.73 

Florida 18,233.79 

Mississippi 190.86 

Total $   7,077,316.21 

2.  Bounty    paid   on    Beet   Sugar: 

Nebraska,  two  factories $        54,690.00 

Utah,  one  factory 21,898.00 

California,  three  factories 163,510.56 

Total,  six  factories $      240,098.56 

3.  Bounty   paid   on    Sorghum    Sugar: 

Kansas,  three  factories $        22,197.28 

4.  Bounty  paid  on   Maple  Sugar: 

New  York $  1,151.15 

Massachusetts 121.58 

Ohio 1,050.86 

Pennsylvania 142.15 

Total $  2,465.74 

Total  on  cane  sugar $  7,077,316.21 

Total  on  beet  sugar 240,098.56 

Total  on  sorghum  sugar 22,197.28 

Total  on  maple  sugar 2,465.74 

Total $   7,342,077.79 


BULLETIN 

BOUNTY    PAID    BY    STATES   FOR    Fl 
Ended  June  30,   1892 

Number  of  Producers 
Receiving 

States  Bounty      Material 

Louisiana 619          Cane 

Texas 14 

Florida. 11 

Mississippi 1 

California 3           Beet 

Nebraska 2 

Utah 1 

Kansas 3       Sorghum 

Massachusetts. ._  5         Maple 

New  York 51 

Pennsylvania 8 

Ohio 39 

Total 757 
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C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER   IN   MULES   OF   ALL   CLASSES 
(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,   La. 


SCAL   YEAR 


Amount 

$  6,882,589.83 

176,301.73 

18,233.79 

190.86 

163,510.56 

54,690.00 

21,898.00 

22,197.28 

121.58 

1,151.15 

142.15 

1,050.86 

$   7,342,077.79 


Number  of  States  and  Territories  12 

Number  of  Producers 757 

Total  amount  paid $7,342,077.79 

A  large  number  of  the  maple  sugar  producers  who 
were  licensed  made  no  claims  for  bounty,  and  most 
of  the  claims  which  have  been  presented  were  not 
filed  in  time  for  payment  prior  to  July  1st. 

The  total  quantity  of  the  maple  sugar  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  past  season  upon  which  bounty  will 
be  claimed  is  about  3,600,000  pounds,  and  the  total 
amount  of  bounty  to  be  paid  thereon  will  be  about 
$63,000.   as  estimated. — Statistical. 

CANE    FACTORIES— Florida 
Christopher  S.  Braddock,  Bayard. 
Dwight  W.  Brigham,  Lake  View. 
Florida  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Cloud. 
Hartley  &  Hagin,  Mandarin. 
William  C.  Land,  Lawtey. 
Lazarus  B.  Lewis,  Bronson. 
Eugene  Lopez,  Armstrong. 
David  M.  Simms,  Armstrong. 
Edwards  E.  Ropes,  Astor. 
John  Starowsky,  Armstrong. 
Benjamin  Turner,  Armstrong. 

SORGHUM     FACTORIES— Kansas 

Medicine  Lodge  Sugar  Works,  Medicine  Lodge. 
Parkinson  Sugar  Company,  Fort  Scott. 
Pape  &  Hansford,  N.  Topeka. 

Minnesota 
Seth  H.  Kenny,  Morrill,  Morrison  County. 

Missouri 
Henry  Koehs. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland  Factory 
Raceland,  La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th  Floor 

Masonic  Temple  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  BIdg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA  0618 — RA  0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

PERE   MARQUETTE  BLDG-        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit   Your  Offerings 
Correspondence  Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,   La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  BIdg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


WILLIAM  L.  OWEN 

Consulting  Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 

Deterioration. 
Authority     on     Sugar     Storage,     Sugar 
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MORE  SUGAR—MORE  PROFIT 

Read  below  the  results  of  Fertilizer  Tests  reported  in  the  Sugar 

Bulletin,  Page  3,  March  1,  1934 

FROM  THE  HOUMA  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


RESULTS  OF  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR  STUBBLE  EXPERIMENTS  ON  "SANDY  LAND' 

(YAZOO  VERY  FINE  SANDY  LOAM) 
First  year  stubble  results  (Season  of  1930) 


Mixture 
Percent 
N-P-K 


20-0-0* 
8-12-0t 
20-0-0* 
1 2-8-0 f 
12-4-4 f 

0-0-0 


20-0-0* 
8-12-Of 
20-0-0* 
1 2-8-0 t 

12-4-4 f 

0-0-0 


Fertilizer  Applications 


Pounds  Per  Acre 


123  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  20  lbs.  nitrogen 

327  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  24  lbs.  Nitrogen +36  lbs.  P2Os 

246  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  40  lbs.  Nitrogen 

342  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs.  Mitrogen+24  lbs.  P205 

307  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs.  Nitrogen +  12  lbs.  P205  +  12  lbs. 

K20 

Check         No  fertilizer 

Second  year  stubble  results  (Season  of  1931) 

123  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  20  lbs.  Nitrogen 

327  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  24  lbs.  Nitrogen +36  lbs.  P205 

246  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  40  lbs.  Nitrogen 

342  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs.  Nitrogen +24  lbs.  P2O5 

307  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs.  Nitrogen +12  lbs.  P205  +  12  lbs. 

K20 

Check  No  fertilizer 


Tons 

Cane 

per 

Acre 


25.40 
27.83 
28.60 
33.26 

29.32 
21.45 


23.10 
25.78 
27.80 
29.50 

26.48 
19.11 


Pounds 

Sugar 

per 

Acre 


4768 
5427 
5254 
5840 

5668 
3945 


3617 
4331 
3734 
4909 

4446 
3279 


Increase  over 
Check 


Cane 
per   Acre 


3.95 

6.38 

7.15 

11.81 

7.87 


3.99 

6.67 

8.69 

10.39 

7.37 


Sugar 
per   Acre 


823 
1482 
1309 
1895 

1723 


338 
1052 

455 
1630 

1167 


Replicated  plots  of  1/10  acre  in  size 

*Nitrate  of  soda  alone  was  used  on  the  all-nitrogen  plots. 

tThe  amount  of  each  mixture  to  apply  to  make  up  the  equivalent  of  20,  40  or  60  pounds  of  plant  food  per  acre  will  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the  analysis  of  the  materials  which  are  used  in  the  mixtures.  In  these  experiments  nitrate 
of  soda,  containing  16.25  per  cent  N.,  was  used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen.  The  phosphoric  acid  was  from  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  and  the  potash  from  muriate  of  potash  analyzing  48  per  cent  K20. 

Where  the  12-8-0  mixture  was  used  more  sugar  was  produced  per  acre  than  where 
Nitrogen  alone  was  applied.  On  first  year  stubble  the  combination  of  36  pounds  of 
Nitrogen  and  24  pounds  of  Phosphoric  Acid  produced  586  pounds  more  sugar  than  40 
pounds  of  Nitrogen.  On  second  year  stubble  36  pounds  of  Nitrogen  and  24  pounds  of 
Phosphoric  Acid  produced  1175  pounds  more  sugar.  300  pounds  12-8-0  per  acre  gives  you  36 
pounds  of  Nitrogen  and   24  pounds  Phosphoric  Acid. 
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Recommendations  Concerning  Sugarcane 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 


In  order  to  consult  with  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
and  to  receive  from  them  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  should 
be  applied  and  administered,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture called  regional  meetings,  one  of  which  was 
held  in  Memphis  on  March  5th  and  was  attended 
by  farmers  from  the   Southern   area. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  functioning  of  such  a  con- 
ference, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment of  various  committees  to  handle  specific 
subjects.  Among  the  committees  appointed  was  the 
Committee  on  Special  Crops,  which  was  instructed 
to  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  programs 
for  rice  and  sugarcane.  This  was  in  fact  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  special  treatment  for  sugar- 
cane. 

The  details  in  procedure  and  application  to  the 
sugarcane  farmer  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Program, 
should  be  and  will  be  the  subject  of  discussions  and 
recommendations  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture by  the  growers,  with  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  State  and  Federal  research  men  from  Louisiana 
State  University  Experiment  Station,  Extension  Di- 
vision and  U.  S.  Sugar  Station  in  Louisiana. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  prompt  announcement 
of  all  programs,  since  the  planting  season  for  most 
crops  is  at  hand,  including  our  legumes,  there  should 
be  little  delay  before  the  Secretary  will  make  known 
his  national  program  and  the  program  for  Special 
Crops,  including  sugarcane.  Of  course,  all  of  the  Com- 
mittee reports  from  the  four  Regional  Meetings  in 
Memphis,  Chicago,  Salt  Lake  City  and  New  York, 
have  to  be  correlated,  and  the  AAA  officials  who  at- 
tended these  meetings  are  now  conferring  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  Secretary.  Among  the  subjects  of 
conference  is  the  special  program  recommended  for 
sugarcane  in  the  South  and  sugar  beets  in  the  East 
and  West. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  sugarcane  growers  to 
read    the    Committee    report    hereinafter    reproduced 


in  full,  with  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this  report 
was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Memphis  meeting 
and  represents  the  views  of  all  of  the  farmers  of  the 
South,  including  growers  of  all  agricultural  com- 
modities. We  point  to  that  part  of  the  report  which 
states  that  there  should  be  an  increase  of  sugarcane 
production  in  continental  United  States,  which  is 
consistent  with  fact  and  vindicates  the  position  taken 
by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  for  many  years 
regarding  the  expansion  and  stabilization  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry.  We  quote  below  verbatim  the 
official  text  of  the 

Report    of    Committee   on    Special    Crops    with 
Special  Reference  to  Sugarcane 

To  carry  out  the  declared  purposes  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  they  may 
be  practically  and  helpfully  applied  to  sugarcane,  by 
the  adoption,  maintenance  and  extension  of  soil  con- 
servation and  soil  building  practices,  and  having 
due  regard  "to  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous 
and  stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities  (sugar- 
cane) adequate  to  meet  consumer  demand  at  prices 
fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers." 

Your  Committee  on  Special  Crops  recognizes  that 
sugarcane  being  an  import  or  non-surplus  crop  which 
should  be  produced  more  abundantly  in  continental 
United  States,  to  stabilize  prices  in  times  of  peace 
and  as  a  measure  of  national  defense  in  times  of 
war,  sugarcane  is  in  fact  a  "special  crop"  which  must 
be  specially  provided  for  in  the  program  providing  the 
"national  approach"  to  the  application  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act. 

Your  Committee  is  informed  by  sugarcane  grow- 
ers, as  well  as  State  and  Federal  Agricultural  officials, 
that  there  is  in  1936  and  has  been  for  years  some 
form  of  soil  conservation  and  soil-building  practice 
performed  in  sugarcane  culture  in  continental  United 
States,  which  should  be  standardized,  maintained  and 
extended  under  the  Act. 
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Your  Committee,  therefore,   recommends: 

1.  That  special  funds  be  allocated  for  benefit 
payments  to  growers  of  sugarcane,  under  such  a  spe- 
cial program  or  special  provisions  under  the  national 
program,  in  amounts  comparable  to  the  national 
basis  and  amounts  for  other  commodities,  and  com- 
parable to  the  benefit  payments  extended  under  the 
production  adjustment  program  covering  the  1934 
and  1935  crops. 

2.  That  a  definite  ratio  between  acres  in  sugar- 
cane and  acres  in  soil-building  crops,  should  be  de- 
termined, based  upon  the  experience  of  growers, 
and  the  findings  of  State  and  Federal  research  au- 
thorities in  the  field,  which  ratio  shall  be  adopted  as 
the  proper  soil  conservation  and  soil-building  prac- 
tice in  sugarcane  culture. 

2.  That  upon  the  performance  of  soil  conserva- 
tion and  soil-building  practice  in  accordance  with  such 
ratio,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  in- 
creasing the  domestic  production  of  sugarcane  to  meet 
the  domestic  consumer  requirements,  benefit  pay- 
ments should  be  made  at  rates  determined  per  ton 
of  sugarcane  produced  in  each  state  or  region,  not 
to  exceed  a  Base  Production  to  be  established  only 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  benefit  payments  in 
the  state  or  region,  made  applicable  to  each  farmer 
or  farm  on  a  proportionate  basis  of  experience,  pres- 
ent plantings  and  reasonable  requirements  for  a  bal- 
anced farm  unit  crop  program. 


Sugar  Consumption  Indicates 
Quota  Change 

{Official  release  from  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture) 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced today,  March  7th,  that  as  a  result  of  an 
investigation  by  the  Sugar  Section  into  the  trend  of 
sugar  consumption  in  1936,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
total  consumption  for  the  calendar  year  1936  is  likely 
to  be  close  to  the  consumption  of  1935,  announced 
on  February  29,  1936,  which  was  6,632,516  tons, 
raw  value,  as  compared  with  the  estimate  made  by 
the  Department  on  December  28,  1935,  of  6,434,088 
tons,  raw  value. 

The  Jones-Costigan  Act  provides  for  revision  of  the 
consumption  estimate  at  such  intervals  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  find  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  actual  requirements  of  the  consumers.  When- 
ever it  is  found  necessary  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion estimate,  the  various  producing  areas  receive 
proportionate  increases  in  quotas.  It  is  also  provided 
in  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  that  if  any  area  is  unable 
to  deliver  its  full  quota  of  sugar,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  pro  rate  this  deficiency  among  the 
other  areas  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  quotas 
and  ability  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  the  event 
that  an  increase  in  quota  to  any  area  could  not  be 
supplied  by  that  area,  the  quantity  for  such  area 
could  be  re-allotted  to  the  other  areas  which  are 
able  to  supply   the  deficiency. 

Sufficient  reserve  stocks  are  available  in  the  sugar 
producing  areas  in  the  aggregate  to  meet  any  in- 
creases in  quotas  which  may  be  determined  upon  if 
supplies  in  any  area  are  not  available  either  from 
stock  or   current  production. 

Some  Big  Figures  on  Cane  Hauling 

The  Sugar _  Bulletin  has  been  supplied  with  some 
data  concerning  the  cane  deliveries  during  the  past 
grinding  at  the  Raceland  Factory  of  Godchaux 
Sugars,  Inc.  This  data  is  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause Raceland  ground  more  cane  than  any  other 
factory  in  the  state  during  the  1935  campaign  and  in- 
cidentally broke  its  own   record. 

Of  the  202,112  tons  of  cane  received  at  the  factory 
the  different  modes  of  delivery  were  as  follows: 
By  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad...   9406  cars  41020  tons 

By  Standard  Gauge  Railroad.  2198  cars  68513    " 

By  Trucks 10247  truckloads      85687    " 

By  Wagons 3322  loads  6892    " 

Total    number    of    loads    of 

all  types 25173  202112  tons 

In  the  seasons  of  1933,  1934  and  1935  there  were 
transported  to  Raceland  factory  32,330  truck  and 
wagon  loads  of  cane,  a  total  of  204,831  tons  of  cane, 
without  a  single  personal  injury  to  anybody  con- 
cerned in  the  undertaking.  The  hauling  radius  was 
from  one  to  twenty  miles. 
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Disease  Resistance  Tests  and  Seedling  Selections  in 
1935  at  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station 

Houma,  La. 


(By  E.  V.  Abbott,  E.  M.  Summers,  and  R.  D.  Rands) 
Notable  progress  was  achieved  in  1935  in  the  search 
for  new  sugarcane  varieties  that  show  superior  quali- 
ties of  disease  resistance,  sugar  yield,  and  economical 
handling.  The  main  object  (and  also  the  chief  diffi- 
culty) of  the  seedling  program  is  to  breed  varieties 
that  combine  in  a  single  cane  these  and  other  essen- 
tial qualities  necessary  for  bringing  about  more 
economical  sugar  and  sirup  production  in  the  United 
States. 

A  larger  number  of  canes  apparently  combining  these 
good  points  to  varying  degrees  were  picked  out  in, 
1935  than  in  any  preceding  year.  This  was  possible 
in  the  first  place  because  Dr.  G.  B.  Sartoris,  the  De- 
partment's Cane  Breeder  at  Canal  Point,  Florida,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  better  crosses  in  the  1933  and  1934 
breeding  seasons,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  renting 
additional  land  and  proffering  a  $200  grant  of  funds 
to  bring  over  and  test  more  seedlings. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  disease  resistance  tests  and 
primary  selection  work  may  be  of  interest  to  farmers 
who  have  followed  past  efforts  of  the  cooperating 
experiment  stations  and  Cane  League  to  give  them 
better  varieties.  The  new  procedure,  inaugurated  in 
1935,  for  testing  and  distributing  selections  from 
Houma,  was  outlined  in  detail  in  "The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin" for  September  15,  1935.  A  change  in  methods 
was  necessary  because  extensive  comparisons  by  the 
writers  in  1933  and  1934  showed  that  under  the  old 
arrangement  of  selecting  the  seedlings  at  Canal  Point 
too  many  canes  were  being  discarded  that  were  of 
potential  value  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere.  This  was 
due  to  the  selections  having  to  be  made  on  the 
peculiar  muck  soil  at  the  breeding  station  where  often 
many  seedlings  would  make  a  wonderful  appearance, 
but  later  when  grown  in  Louisiana  show  no  such 
promise.  On  the  contrary,  some  canes  well  adapted 
to  the  old  cane  lands  of  Louisiana  would  make  a  very 
poor  showing  at  Canal  Point.  Furthermore  the  absence 
of  mosaic  and  red-rot  tests  at  Canal  Point  renders 
inadvisable  severe  elimination  of  seedlings  in  the  first 
stool  stage.  Therefore,  beginning  with  the  1934  series, 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  canes  from  each  cross 
will  be  forwarded  to  Houma,  where,  following  the 
first  season's  mosaic,  red-rot,  and  sucrose  tests,  pri- 
mary selections  will  be  made  and  assigned  C.  P. 
numbers.  The  seed  supply  of  selected,  apparently  dis- 
ease resistant  seedlings  will  then  be  divided  between 
the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Baton  Rouge  and 
agronomists  at  the  Department's  field  stations  at 
Houma,  La.  and  Cairo,  Ga. 

A  somewhat  smaller  number,  but  much  higher 
quality  of  seedlings,  will  probably  be  available  in  the 
future  for  agronomic  study  as  a  result  of  this 
change  which  will  mean  a  net  saving  in  expense  not 
only  in  the  distribution  but  in  subsequent  variety 
testing.  Of  course,  as  the  variety  and  other  agro- 
nomic tests  proceed,  and  the  most  promising  seedlings 


are  determined,  intensive  studies  of  disease  resistance 
will  presumably  be  required,  such,  for  example, 
as  have  been  conducted  in  the  past  by  pathologists  of 
the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  and  by  the  writers. 

The  standard  of  performance  now  required  of  a 
new  cane  in  Louisiana  has  materially  risen,  as  Mr. 
Taggart  and  others  have  pointed  out.  Many  seedlings 
that  would  have  been  regarded  as  very  promising  3 
or  4  years  ago  are  now  regularly  discarded  because 
they  are  inferior  to  the  present  varieties.  For  example, 
the  demand  for  windrowing  canes  may  prove  even 
more  difficult  to  meet  than  securing  a  good  combina- 
tion of  the  more  usual  qualities.  Thus,  until  more 
is  known  about  inheritance  of  such  unusual  properties, 
it  would  appear  more  important  now  than  ever  to 
secure  large  numbers  of  disease-resisting,  high-quality 
seedlings  among  which  it  may  be  hoped  some  canes 
may  be  found  that  fulfill  each  special  requirement 
of  the  industry. 

Seedling   Family  Tests 

Since  disease  resistance  still  remains  a  prime  re- 
quisite in  the  quest  for  superior  varieties,  extensive 
testing  of  parent  canes  and  whole  seedling  families 
from  a  number  of  crosses  was  continued  at  Houma 
in  1935  as  a  guide  to  the  cane  breeder.  A  total  of 
7,423  seedlings  representing  the  families  or  "complete 
progenies"  of  31  crosses  of  the  1933  and  1934  C.  P. 
series  was  studied.  Observations  were  continued  on  the 
stubble  crops  of  1,383  seedlings  from  12  crosses  of 
the  C.  P.  '32  Series  tested  in  1934,  and  on  859  seed- 
lings from  2  crosses  of  the  1931  Series  planted  in 
the  spring  of  1933,  making  a  total,  including  selec- 
tions, of  9,665  seedlings  from  45  crosses  under  obser- 
vation in  1935. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  give  even  a 
general  idea  of  the  diversity  of  cane  types  encountered 
in  such  a  collection  of  seedlings,  representing  as  they 
do  crosses  between  a  wide  variety  of  parent  canes, 
even  including  two  wild  species  (Saccharum  robustum 
and  S.  spontaneum)  from  Asia.  The  latter  are  being 
hybridized  with  high  quality  but  susceptible  varieties 
to  secure  seedlings  with  greater  resistance  to  disease 
and  increased  vigor  and  cane  tonnage. 

Except  for  the  large  1934  Series,  all  seedlings  were 
artificially  inoculated  with  the  mosaic  virus  and  the 
number  of  susceptible  seedlings  from  each  cross  com- 
pared. Such  numbers  or  percentages  vary  enormously. 
One  cross  (of  no  commercial  significance)  gave  all 
mosaic-immune  offspring  while  among  the  others 
the  percentage  of  mosaic  susceptible  seedlings  ranged 
up  to  93.6  with  about  50  percent  of  the  average  for 
28  crosses  of  the  1931-33  Series.  The  comparative 
resistance  to  other  diseases  was  noted  and  the  detailed 
results,  of  course,  transmitted  to  the  cane  breeder, 
who  annually  supplements  them  by  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  progenies  growing  under  Louisiana  con- 
ditions. 
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A  large  number  of  promising  looking  selections  have 
been  picked  out  of  these  complete  progenies  that,  for 
reasons  above  mentioned,  had  not  been  selected  at 
Canal  Point.  In  some  crosses  as  high  as  50  percent  of 
the  total  first-year  Louisiana  selections  had  been  over- 
looked, and  this,  of  course,  demonstrated  the  necessi- 
ty of  being  very  liberal  and  sending  over  most  of 
the  seedlings  to  avoid  discarding  potentially  valuable 
canes. 

The  value  of  a  cross  is  judged  by  the  number,  or 
percentage,  of  disease-resistant  seedlings  that  com- 
bine outstanding  growth  or  field  qualities  with  early 
maturity;  in  other  words,  by  the  number  of  com- 
mercially promising  selections.  From  200  to  500  seed- 
lings from  a  given  mating  are  usually  necessary  to 
gain  a  fair  idea  of  its  worth.  At  present  only  those 
canes  are  selected  that  appear  to  be  equal  or  better 
than  C.  P.  28/19  in  cane-type,  and  C.  P.  807  in  su- 
crose. Their  resistance  to  mosaic,  red  rot,  and  other 
diseases  determines  the  number  of  first-year  or  "path- 
ology selections",  and,  therefore,  the  probable  value  of 
the  cross. 

Of  the  45  crosses  tested  in  Louisiana  during  the 
past  three  years,  eight  are  outstanding  in  the  number 
of  selections  obtained.  These  are  listed  in  Table  1 
with  some  comparative  data.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
these  crosses  are  represented  by  inadequate  numbers 
of  seedlings  for  conclusive  judgment  of  their  value, 
although  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  show  the  large 
percentage  of  seedlings  that  must  be  discarded  on  ac- 
count of  mosaic  susceptibility  alone.  Such,  of  course, 
represents  a  necessary  waste  until  better  crosses  can 
be  discovered. 


Table  1.— Comparison  of  11  seedling  families  (from  7  crosses  and  1   selfed 
parent)  in  susceptibility  to  mosaic  and  percentage  of  first-year  selections. 
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Parents 

Number 

of 

seedlings 

tested 

Percent 

of 

seedlings 

taking 

mosaic 

Percent  of 
seedlings 
selected 
first-year 
at  Houma 

Female                Male 

1931.... 
1932.... 
1933-.. . 
1934 

1932 

1933 

1934..-. 

Co.  281  X  U.S.  1694 

Co.  281  X  U.  S.  1694 

Co.  281  X  U.  S.  1694 

Co.  281  X  U.S.  1694 

/  Co.  281  X  C.  P.  30/23 
\P.O.  J.  2725XC.  P.  1161.. 

(  C.  P.  1165  X  C.  P.  27/108- 
1  C.  P.  1165  X  C.P.  28/44... 
|  C. P. 29/142 X C.P. 27/108. 
\  C.  P.  31/289  Selfed 

C.  P.  28/11  X  C.P.  27/38 

453 

99 
678 
700 

139 
156 

159 
238 
264 

180 

200 

51.4 
59.6 
50.9 
13.6* 

91.4 
40.4 

19.5 
31.5 
27.7 
26.7 

16.0* 

7.7 

6.1 

14.2 

7.6 

7.9 
23.6 

15.1 
11.3 
9.1 
11.7 

23.5 

*Mosaic   by  natural  spread;    remaining  seedlings   will 
be  artificially  inoculated   in   1936. 

The  first  four  seedling  families  in  Table  1  are 
repetitions  of  the  cross,  Co.  281  X  U.  S.  1694,  from 
which,  in  the  1928  series,  C.  P.  28/19  was  obtained. 
Its  seedlings  are  early  maturing,  but  unfortunately 
about  50  percent  of  them  contract  mosaic,  often 
of  a  severe  type.  Many  high  quality  field  selections 
have  been  made  from  these  progenies  but  the  pro- 
portion approaching  P.  O.  J.  213  in  red  rot  suscep- 
tibility is  also  large.  However,  the  1933  selections  are 
somewhat  exceptional  because  of  the  greater  number 
of  red  rot  resistant  canes.  Since,  according  to  Dr. 
Sartoris,  this  cross  can  be  expected  to  yield  a  large 
number  of  seedlings  every  year  almost  regardless  of 
weather  conditions,  its  continuance  in  the  breeding  pro- 
gram is  justified. 

The  remaining  crosses  in  Table  1  are  represented 
only  by  relatively  small  families  of  seedlings  and,  as 
far  as  may  be  judged  by  such  inadequate  numbers, 
P.O.J.  2725  X  C.P.  1161  (1932  Series)  is  the  most 
promising.  A  large  proportion  of  its  seedlings  are 
large  barrel,  fine  looking  canes  that  are  fairly  early 
in  maturity.  Ten  of  the  selections  (an  exceptionally 
large  number  from  such  a  small  progeny)  are  ap- 
parently immune  to  mosaic  and  were  found  also 
resistant  to  red  rot. 

The  two  crosses  with  C.P.  1165  as  the  mother  (1933 
Series)  have  also  given  a  high  proportion  of  selections 
although  less  desirable  in  type.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  selections  from  C.P.  31/289  selfed,  which  is  a 
seedling  from  the  cross,  Co.  281  X  U.S.  1694. 
Testing  and  Selecting  from  Original  Stools 
Grown  at  Houma   (1934  Series) 

With  the  aid  of  funds  from  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  a  large-scale  experiment  in  growing 
and  testing  the  first  stools  of  new  seedlings  in  Louis- 
iana was  undertaken  in  1935.  Some  8,000  seedlings  had 
been  sprouted  in  the  greenhouse  at  Canal  Point,  Fla., 
for  which  no  space  was  available  in  the  field.  Since 
the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  in  its  earlier  years 
had  grown  many  seedlings,  it  seemed  certain  that  at 
least  a  fair  proportion  of  these  present-day  more 
vigorous  hybrid  seedlings  could  be  established  in 
Louisiana  and  saved.  Accordingly,  on  March  20, 
1935,  a  small  truck  was  dispatched  to  Florida  and  the 
8,000  seedlings,  growing  in  14  small  germination 
flats,  were  delivered  to  Houma  without  injury.  Seven 
thousand  of  them  were  then  transplanted  to  steamed 
soil  in  4-inch  paper  pots  and  set  under  a  protecting 
shed.  After  a   few  days  the  pots   were  transferred  to 
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a  concrete  platform  in  the  open  when,  unfortunately, 
a  cold  dashing  rain  killed  large  numbers.  Nevertheless, 
by  May  20,  5,432  were  still  growing  and  were  set 
in  the  field,  spaced  2  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and 
watered.  In  spite  of  their  backward  condition,  4,843 
survived  and  made  such  rapid  growth  that  field  se- 
lections, red  rot  tests,  and  hand  refractometer  read- 
ings (by  Mr.  George  Arceneaux)  could  be  made  in 
early  November.  At  this  time  Dr.  Sartoris  stated 
that  most  of  the  progenies  were  equal  or  more  ad- 
vanced in  growth  than  similar  progenies  growing  at 
Canal  Point. 

In  this  experiment  17  crosses  representing  mostly 
new  combinations  of  parents  were  tried,  and  com- 
parative data  on  disease  resistance,  growth  charac- 
teristics, refractometer  Brix,  and  number  of  selections 
were  made  known  to  the  cane  breeder  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  breeding  season.  Ordinarily,  two 
years  are  required  for  such  Louisiana  data,  and 
cutting  down  this  period  by  testing  the  original  stools 
is  naturally  of  great  value  in  guiding  the  breeding 
program  and  hastening  the  discovery  of  superior 
combinations  for  Louisiana  conditions.  Therefore, 
while  the  experiment  may  be  considered  a  success,  a 
satisfactory  continuance  of  such  work  will  require 
additional  greenhouse  space  at  Houma  for  proper 
establishment  of  the  tender  young  seedlings  and 
avoidance  of  heavy  losses  in  both  pots  and  field. 

A  total  of  319  selections  were  made  and  replanted 
in  5-foot  single-row  plots.  The  best  of  these  next 
fall,  following  additional  disease-resistance  tests  and 
a  sucrose  analysis,  will  be  assigned  C.P.  numbers  and 
distributed  to  other  stations. 

This  experiment  has  revealed  one  new  cross,  C.P. 
28/11  X  C.P.  27/38  (see  Table  1),  that  is  particular- 
ly outstanding  because  of  the  large  number  of  selec- 
tions combining  red-rot  resistance  with  early  maturity. 
One  selection,  for  example,  showed  by  analysis  on 
November  10  a  higher  sucrose  content  than  regular 
fall-plant  C.P.  28/19.  Twenty-three  percent  of  the 
200  seedlings  from  this  particular  cross  were  selected. 
Pathological   Classification   of  Selections 

After  determining  the  degree  of  resistance,  or 
susceptibility  of  a  seedling  to  the  various  diseases,  it 
is  convenient  to  have  a  single  word  or  number  to 
classify  it  or  express  its  value  to  the  industry.  This 
has  been  done  by  throwing  all  the  seedlings  into 
four  classes,  viz.,  (1)  Resistant,  (2)  Moderately 
resistant,  (3)  Susceptible,  and  (4)  very  susceptible, 
with   the    following   qualifications: 

Class  1  seedlings  must  be  apparently  immune  to 
mosaic,  resistant  to  red  rot  and  not  subject  to  severe 
damage  by  other  diseases. 

Class  2  seedlings  include  those  free  from  mosaic  and 
moderately  resistant  to  red  rot,  as  well  as  those  hav- 
ing a  mild  mosaic  pattern  but  resistant  to  red  rot, 
and,  of  course,  not  subject  to  serious  damage  by  the 
remaining  diseases.  C.P.  28/19  (moderately  resistant 
to  red  rot  and  commercially  resistant  to  mosaic)  is 
representative  of  this  class. 

Class  3  seedlings  include  those  "susceptible"  to  red 
rot  but  free  from  mosaic,  3-f-  if  also  affected  with  a 
mild  mosaic  pattern,  or  showing  "moderate"  damage 
by  other  diseases.  P.O.T.  36-M  (3  +  ),  Co.  290 
(3  +  ),  and  C.P.  29/320  (3)  fall  in  this  class.  Since 
thus  far  no  variety  rated  "susceptible"  to  red  rot  has 
shown  widespread  failure,  Class  3  seedlings  are  not 
condemned,  although  future  experience  may  prove 
them  uncertain  or  dangerous  canes. 


Class  4  seedlings  are  "very  susceptible"  to  red  rot, 
have  severe  mosaic,  or  are  severely  damaged  by  other 
diseases.  P.O.J.  213  (very  susceptible  to  red  rot  and 
susceptible  to  mosaic),  C.P.  807  (very  susceptible 
to  red  rot),  and  C.P.  29/291  (severely  damaged  by 
mosaic),  are  representative  of  this  class.  Under  the 
present  selection  procedure  Class  4  canes  are  not 
increased  beyond  the  nursery  stage. 

Class  1  canes  naturally  stand  the  best  chance  of 
being  of  more  or  less  permanent  value  to  the  in- 
dustry, provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  also  out- 
standing in  yield  and  other  desirable  qualities.  In 
past  years,  unfortunately,  this  has  rarely  been  the 
case,  although  in  the  more  recent  C.P.  series  prospects 
are  apparently  becoming  brighter.  Table  2  gives 
the  pathological  classification  of  most  of  the  selections 
now  being  studied  by  agronomists  at  the  various 
experimental  stations.  They  represent  the  residue 
from  more  than  5,000  seedlings  under  test  at  Houma 
in  recent  years. 

Table  2. — Pathological  classification  of  seedling  selections  by  series. 


Year 
Produced 


1929. 
1931  _ 


1932 

1933 

Totals- 


Source  of  Selections  at 
Houma 


C.  P.  nursery 

C.  P.  nursery 

Complete  progenies. 

C.  P.  nursery 

Complete  progenies. 

C.  P.  nursery 

Complete  progenies. 


Number  of  selections  in 
each  class 


o 
2 

•1 
4 
9 

17 

3S 


74 


13 

9 

16 

19 

74 


14(1 


20 

4 

9 

0 

34 

6 

6 

2 

29 

5 

18 

2 

89 

3 

205 


22 


Total 


31 
13 

57 
21 
59 

56 

204 


441 


Commercially  resistant  canes 214 

Uncertain  or  "borderline"  canes 205 

Commercially  dangerous  canes 
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As  better  crosses  are  discovered  giving  larger 
numbers  of  resistant  seedlings,  it  is  anticipated  that 
variety  and  other  agronomic  tests  may  be  confined 
to  Class  1  and  2  canes.  However,  until  such  are  more 
abundantly  available,  selections  from  the  third  class 
may  continue  to  increase  average  yields  even  though 
none  of  them  may  be  expected  to  last  longer  than 
a  short  period  of  years  under  widespread  plantation 
cultivation. 

The  increasing  proportion  of  resistant  selections, 
particularly  in  the  1933  Series  shown  in  Table  2,  in- 
dicates definite  progress  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  breeding  program.  However,  in  the  1933  Series, 
the  total  of  Class  3  and  Class  4  canes  represents  more 
than  half  of  the  field  selections.  Only  a  few  of  the 
Class  4  seedlings  that  have  been  retained  for  some 
special  purpose  are  included  in  this  table.  For  ex- 
ample, C.P.  33/253  is  a  cane  of  fairly  good  type  and 
potential  yield  but  showed  in  one  plot  a  severe  symp- 
tom of  mosaic  which  puts  it  in  Class  4.  However,  a 
preliminary  analysis  revealed  approximately  1.5  per- 
cent higher  sucrose  content  than  C.P.  28/19.  There- 
fore, it  has  been  kept  for  further  testing  and  for 
possible  use  in  those  sections  where  natural  spread 
of  mosaic  has  been  slight  or  where  seed  selection 
for  its  control  is  being  undertaken.  Here,  incidentally, 
is  another  argument  for  mosaic  control  in  Co.  281  and 
other  present  commercial  varieties. 

A  few  of  the  1929  Series  seedlings  that  have  been 
extended  to  test-fields  located  on  cooperating  plan- 
tations and  attracted  the  attention  of  planters  may 
now  be  discussed  individually.  Table  2  shows  that  no 
Class  1  canes  were  obtained.  The  seven  Class  2  canes 
are  29/94,  115,  120,  125,  127,  142,  and  285,  all  of 
which  have  remained  free  from  mosaic  and  are 
moderately  resistant  to  red  rot.  The  agronomists  tell 
us  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  numbers  show  out- 
standing commercial  promise. 

Of  the  20  Class  3  seedlings  C.P.  29/58,  93,  101, 
111,  114,  and  301  are  moderately  resistant  to  red 
rot  and  would  be  considered  Class  2  canes  were  they 
not  also  affected  with  mosaic  (as  58,  114,  and  301)  or 
severe  stipple  or  "rustiness"  (as  affects  93  and  101), 
or  severe  red  stripe  and  sheath  rot  as  in  29/111, 
which  defects  shift  them  to  Class  3.  C.P.  29/116  and 
C.P.  29/320  (the  latter  already  released)  have  at- 
tracted most  attention.  The  116  particularly  has  im-' 
pressed  planters  by  its  fine  appearance  and  evidence 
of  becoming  a  competitor  of  Co.  290,  which  is  also 
a  red  rot  susceptible  variety.  Therefore,  last  fall  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  several  of  the  cooperat- 
ing test-field  plantations  to  plant  small  areas  of  the 
29/116  and  Co.  290  side  by  side,  usually  on  black 
land,  where  the  seed  cane  may  be  examined  periodic- 
ally during  the  winter  and  determine  to  what  extent 
red  rot  is  affecting  germination.  Gappy  stands  of  Co. 
290  on  black  land  were  not  uncommon  last  spring. 
Occasional  poor  stands  of  increase  plantings  of  C.P. 
29/320  in  the  spring  of  1935  served  as  a  warning 
that  red  rot  injury  to  this  seedling  may  be  expected 
under  some  conditions. 

Widely  scattered  plantings  under  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions and  continued  for  several  years  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  find  out  just  how  much  of  a  hazard  may 
be  involved  in  commercial  utilization  of  varieties 
rated  "susceptible"  to  red  rot.  During  favorable  years 
(with  mild  winters)  and  when  planted  in  the  best 
lands  they  may  give  excellent  results,  but  sooner  or 
later  there  comes   along  an   unfavorable   combination 
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permitting  severe  red  rot  damage  and  resulting 
economic  losses.  Experience  with  P.O.J.  36-M  (a  red 
rot  "susceptible"  variety)  illustrates  what  may  hap- 
pen. As  is  well  known  it  never  failed  over  extensive 
areas  like  P.O.J.  213,  but  during  several  years  there 
were  many  fields  (even  on  the  best  lands)  that 
showed  no  more  than  a  SO  percent  stand  of  plant  cane 
or  very  backward  and  gappy  stubble  crops.  Such  loss- 
es may  or  may  not  overbalance  any  gains  obtained 
during  good  years  from  adopting  some  new  variety 
that  is  not  actually  resistant.  In  either  case  a  risk  is 
involved  that  will  be  eliminated  with  further  progress 
in  the  breeding  work. 

C.  P.  29/99,  135,  146,  and  282  are  Class  4  canes, 
apparently  immune  to  mosaic  but  very  susceptible  to 
red  rot. 


Summary  of  Payments  Made  to 

Growers  in  Nineteen  Louisiana 

Sugar  Parishes,  1934-1935 

The  figures  below  cover  everything  up  to  January 
6th,  1936  when  all  functions  ceased  under  the  A.A.A. 
Additional  payments  covering  261  contracts  held  up 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  now  being  made. 

Contracts  Received: 

1934  Contracts 9,057 

1935  New  Growers  Approved 679 


Total  Contracts 9,736 

Contracts  Paid: 

1934  Advance  Payment 8 ,  769 

1935  Compliance 7,511 

Number  of  Checks: 

1934  Advance  Payment 15,570 

1935  Compliance 13,300 

Amount  of  Payments: 

1934  Advance  Payments  $3, 220, 888. 27 
1934  Final  Payment 3,597,940.13 


Total  1934  Payment $  6,818,828.40 

1935  Advance  Payment 1,689,646.10 

Total  Money  Paid $  8,508,474.50 

Total  Contracts  Suspended 26 1 

Synopsis  of  A.A.A.  Payments  to  Dec.  31st,  1935 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount 
of  moneys  paid  out  in  1935  under  the  Louisiana 
Sugarcane  Production  Adjustment  Contract  by  Par- 
ishes, covering  the  1934  crop  and  an  advance  pay- 
ment on  the  1935  crop. 


PARISH 


COMPLI- 
ADVANCE        ANCF, 
1934  Payment  PAYMENT 
Final  1934 
Advance  1935 

Ascension $     80,542.30$     98,856.25 

Assumption 396,926.50       506,385.95 

Avoyelles 53,753.80         80,497.85 

E.  Baton  Rouge 58,324.30       134,878.46 

Iberia 305,632.10       656,473.84 

Iberville 293,774.50       470,048.01 

Lafayette 152,171.60       248,925.73 

Lafourche 375,761.80      611,403.15 

Pointe  Coupee 150,940.15       305,654.01 

Rapides 36,600.50         25,165.27 

St.  Charles 23,242.00         31,073.26 

St.  James 138,479.80       201,005.89 

St.  John 133,408.30       190,907.38 

St.  Landry 33,879.30         37,829.67 

St.  Martin 144,610.10       282,083.34 

St.  Mary 254,110.20       506,608.86 

Terrebonne 281,269.30       518,480.75 

Vermilion 127,881.90       173,068.48 

W.  Baton  Rouge...       177,016.30      208.240.08 


TOTAL 


$  179, 
903, 
134 
193 
962 
763 
401, 
987, 
456, 
61, 
54, 
339, 
324, 
71, 
426, 
760, 
779, 
300, 
385, 


398.55 
312.45 
251.65 
202.76 
105.94 
822.51 
097.33 
164.75 
594.16 
765.77 
315.26 
485.69 
315.68 
708.97 
693.44 
719.06 
750.05 
950.38 
256.38 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA  0618— RA  0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMLD  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG-        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit   Your  Offerings 
Correspondence  Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


Total $3,218,324.55  $5,287,586.23  $8,505,910.78 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg-  New  Orleans,  La- 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


WILLIAM  L.  OWEN 

Consulting  Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 
Deterioration. 

Authority  on  Sugar  Storage,  Sugar- 
Analysis  and  Appraisal  of  Sugar  for 
Storage. 


Consultant  for  the 
LUMMUS  COMPANY 

Builders  of  Complete  Alcohol  and  Rum  Plants 


PHONE  4577 
1504  Florida  St.       BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 
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TESTS  SHOW  GREATER  PROFIT 
FROM  AERO  CYANAMID  ALONE 

Yields   of  Cane  and   Sugar  on  Stubble  Cane  from  Cyanamid  Only,  and  Cyanamid  and  Superphosphate 


ACRE  APPLICATION 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid 
only 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid  and 
200  lbs.  superphosphate 

1929* 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Crescent  Farm) 
Godchaux  Sugars  (Mary  Plantation) 
Glenwood  Sugars 

Sterling  Sugars  (Camperdown  Plantation) 
South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

21.34 
33.69 
34.15 
24.65 
25.97 

4268 
5546 
6425 
4896 
4177 

22.63 
32.48 
33.54 
25.71 
24.63 

4489 
5394 
6160 
5008 
4024 

Average  (1929) 
1930** 
Estate  of  Harry  L.  Laws  (Cinclare) 
Glenwood  Sugars 
South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 
South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 
J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.  (Midway  Plantation) 
W.  N.  Bergeron  (Enola  Plantation) 
M.  A.  Patout  &  Sons  (Enterprise  Plantation) 
J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Kinsale  Plantation) 
E.  G.  Robichaux  Co.  (Valence  Plantation) 

27.96 

19.92 
17.41 
20.42 
26.73 
17.54 
18.66 
17.04 
26.06 
24.73 

5062 

2105 
2751 
3491 
5045 
3229 
3170 
2950 
3522 
4697 

27.79 

20.77 
17.84 
20.94 
26.40 
17.31 
20.58 
18.63 
25.62 
26.03 

5015 

2068 
2694 
3767 
4775 
3202 
3510 
3094 
3433 
4749 

Average  (1930) 
1931** 
E-  G.  Robichaux  Co. 
Godchaux  Sugars  (Raceland) 
Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Southdown) 
J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Catherine) 
Alma  Plantation 
Dugas  &  LeBlanc  (Westfield) 

20.94 

23.02 
21.01 
12.32 
18.06 
13.25 
27.69 

3440 

4006 
3044 
2238 
2418 
2190 
4279 

21.56 

22.79 
20.78 
13.40 
17.57 
10.05 
28.77 

3476 

3673 
2963 
2344 
2260 
1675 
4462 

Average  (1931) 

19.22 

3029 

18.89 

2896 

♦Reported  by  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld  in  "Facts  About  Sugar",  Vol.  26,  No.  3. 
♦♦Reported  in  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  237. 

We  think  that  the  foregoing  results  prove  conclusively  that  nitrogen  is  the  only  plant  food  required  for 
sugar  cane  on  most  Louisiana  soils.  In  the  event,  however,  that  you  believe  that  your  soil  requires  supple- 
mental phosphoric  acid,  we  have  it  for  sale.  Where  phosphoric  acid  is  necessary,  we  advise  its  use  on  plant 
cane,  to  be  followed  by  Aero  Cyanamid  alone  on  the  stubble  crops. 


For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information,  write  or 
phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly,  1500  Henry  Clay  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  La.  Phone  UPtown  0795. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of   'Aero'   Cyanamid,   'Ammo-Phos' ',   and   Granular 

Super  Phosphate 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'AERO'  CYANAMID  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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What  We  May  Hope  to  Get 


The  index  figure  for  the  computation  of  benefit  payments  on  the  1935  crop  has  been  fixed 
by  the  Sugar  Section  at  127.  The  method  of  calculation  is  to  multiply  this  by  3.73,  which  the 
Government  announced  about  a  year  ago  to  be  the  average  pre-war  (1909-1914)  price  of  Louis- 
iana raws.  This  multiplication  gives  us  $4,737  as  the  over-all  value  of  standard  cane  during 
the  past  grinding.  The  actual  factory  price  of  standard  cane  from  October  18th,  1935  to  March 
1st,  1936  as  determined  from  the  raw  sugar  quotations  made  by  the  Cane  Products  Trade  As- 
sociation, of  New  Orleans,  which  was  selected  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the 
official  quotation  authority,  was  3.127.  This  figure  of  3.127  deducted  from  4.737  leaves  1.61 
as  representing  the  benefit  payment  per  ton  payable  by  the  Government.  Of  this  amount  70^ 
has  already  been  paid  and  that  leaves  91^,  less  administration  expenses  of  perhaps  2<j-f  still 
to  be  paid.  Assurances  are  given  that  this  payment  will  be  promptly  made  but  "promptly" 
is  one  of  those  elastic   words  that  cannot   be   pinned  down  to  exactitude. 

There  is  still  the  question  of  penalties  to  be  determined.  The  Government  has  been  rather 
reticent  about  them,  but  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that  the  New  Deal  attorneys  take  the  po- 
sition that  Administrative  Ruling  No.  6  which  placed  the  penalties  at  $1.00  per  ton  on  excess 
production  not  exceeding  20%  of  the  base  production  and  at  $1.50  per  ton  on  excess  pro- 
duction of  over  20%,  subject  to  a  state  wide  average  of  overages  and  underages,  was  elim- 
inated by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  invalidating  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  They 
contend  that  Administrative  Ruling  No.  5,  imposing  penalties  of  $2.00  per  ton  on  all  excesses 
over  10%  of  the  base  production  and  $3.00  per  ton  on  excesses  over  20%  is  the  govern- 
ing Ruling,  because  its  mitigation  through  Ruling  No.  6  was  conditioned  on  growers  signing 
a   1936  contract  and   such   a   contract   is   not   now  possible  owing  to  the  demolition  of  the  A. A. A. 

This  attitude  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Sugar  Section  is  of  very  serious  importance.  It 
comes  as  a  sort  of  companion  piece  to  the  arbitrary  pronunciamento  of  Dr.  John  E.  Dal  ton, 
then  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section,  issued  April  11th,  1935  declaring  that  adjustment  payments 
would  be  made  on  only  88%  of  the  base  production,  which  was  the  first  concrete  illustra- 
tion we  had  of  the  disposition  of  the  Administration  to  set  up  any  contention  that  would  serve 
its  ends  provided   the  time  element   was   such   as  to  make  a  legal  attack  on  it  of  doubtful  value. 
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Minutes  of  the  Contact  Committee 
Meeting 

The  Industrial  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  met  at  the  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge  on  February  14,  1936,  on  instructions 
from  President  Baker. 

Professor  W.  R.  Dodson  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Industrial  Committee.  Following  Mr.  Baker's 
further  instructions,  the  Industrial  Committee  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  "contact"  committee  from  its  mem- 
bership. On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Lanier,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Professor  W. 
R.  Dodson  was  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Contact  Committee.  Professor  Dodson 
accepted  these  offices  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  has  subsequently  been  accorded. 

Mr.  David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Mr.  Lewis  Murrell  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Lanier  were  elected  as  members  of  the 
Contact  Committee,  and  Mr.  VV.  G.  Taggart  was 
named  as  Secretary  of  the  Contact  Committee. 

After  organization  of  the  Contact  Committee,  an 
informal  talk  was  made  by  Dr.  Martha  Jones,  a  lady 
who  has  done  research  work  in  Hawaii  on  the  use 
of  tarra  in  feeding  infants.  Dr.  Jones  has  interested 
herself  in  the  possibility  of  using  sugar  cane  products 
in  unique  ways,  not  only  in  feeding  infants,  but  also 


in  bringing  these  products  into  the  rations  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  other  people  whose  diet  is  incomplete 
from  the  standpoint  of  vitamins  and  mineral  matter. 
She  is  now  on  her  way  to  Puerto  Rico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  her  investigations  on  this  subject. 
The  Contact  Committee  expressed  its  appreciation 
to  Dr.  Jones  for  her  most  interesting  talk  and  re- 
quested that  she  keep  in  touch  with  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry. 

Upon  a  motion  put  by  Mr.  David  Pipes,  Professor 
VV.  R.  Dodson  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart  were  instructed 
to  write  a  letter  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  W.  Wallace,  for  the  won- 
derful service  rendered  by  him  while  Chairman  of 
the  Contact  Committee. 

Chairman  Dodson  requested  Mr.  David  Pipes  to 
write  a  letter,  in  behalf  of  the  Contact  Committee, 
of  appreciation  and  condolence  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Dr.  W.  E.  Hinds. 

There  were  no  official  reports  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  this 
meeting.  A  brief  review  of  the  organization  and  the 
work  of  the  Contact  Committee  was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Dodson,  and  several  members  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  staff  discussed  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  Experiment  Station  as  well  as 
projects  now  under  investigation. 

The  matter  of  the  next  meeting  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary. 


Definition  of  A  "Contract  Motor 
Carrier" 

The  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  has  re- 
cently made  a  ruling  which  defines  what  is  a  "con- 
tract motor  carrier"  in  Louisiana,  as  contrasted  with 
a   motor  carrier  operating  as  a  common  carrier. 

The  Commission  declares  that  a  contract  motor 
carrier,  operating  for  hire  within  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, is  one  who  holds  not  more  than  five  separate 
contracts  with  persons,  firms  or  corporations.  Such 
contracts  may  be  verbal  or  written.  Any  motor  car- 
rier, operating  for  hire,  within  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
who  holds  more  than  five  separate  contracts  is  classed 
as  a  common  carrier. 

The  Louisiana  Commission  in  this  same  ruling 
and  order  states  that  a  person  shall  not  be  considered 
a  private  contract  operator  who  has  no  reasonable 
large  and  regular  or  periodic  movements  for  par- 
ticular individuals  under  private  contract  and  for 
periods  of  time  exhibiting  some  permanence  to  such 
contracts. 

The  Commission  makes  nine  separate  and  distinct 
exceptions  from  the  provisions  of  its  ruling  treating 
with  contract  motor  carriers.  Among  such  exceptions 
are  bona  fide  farmers  whose  principal  occupation 
is  tilling  the  soil  and  whose  transportation  activities 
consist  of  transporting  for  hire  products  of  the  forest, 
soil  or  waters  to  market,  for  storage  or  to  a  p'lace 
of  shipment  or  manufacture  and  returning  with  goods 
and  merchandise  for  use  on  their  farms.  Another  im- 
portant exception  made  is  any  person  engaged  in 
transporting  for  hire  the  products  of  forest,  soil  or 
waters  over  the  state  highways  for  distances  not  ex- 
ceeding  50  miles. 

_  The  Commission  states  that  so-called  contract  car- 
riers who  are  now  operating  in  conflict  with  this 
ruling    which    defines    such    operation    are    privileged 
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to  file  with  the  Commission,  on  or  before  May  1, 
1936,  appropriate  applications  for  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  as  common  car- 
riers, such  applications  to  be  heard  and  disposed 
of  on  their  merits. 

This  ruling  of  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Com- 
mission is  an  important  one  since  it  affects  the  opera- 
tion of  contract  motor  carriers  for  hire  within  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  lays  down  certain  provisions 
under  which  contract  motor  carriers  may  continue 
their  operations  in  this  state.  The  main  purpose  is 
to  prevent  common  carrier  operation  under  the  guise 
of  contract  carrier  operation. 


Microscopical  Dirt 

The  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  now 
giving  voice  to  one  of  its  periodical  remonstrances 
over  the  prevalence  of  foreign  matter  in  syrups  and 
molasses.  Every  so  often  this  subject  crops  up  and 
is  made  the  basis  of  an  admonition  that  more  clean- 
liness and  care  should  be  exercised  by  the  makers  of 
syrups  and  molasses.  Presumably  all  other  food 
products  come  in  for  something  along  the  same  line 
from  time  to  time,  but  here  is  what  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  says  just  now  for  the  benefit 
of  the  syrup  and  molasses  makers: 

"The  examination  of  many  samples  of  various 
types  of  syrups  and  molasses  has  revealed  the 
presence  of  objectionable  material  such  as  flies 
and  other  insects,  traces  of  various  rodents  and 
other  animals  usually  detected  by  their  hair,  be- 
sides nondescript  debris  from  various  sources. 
In  June,  1935,  a  Trade  Notice  was  issued  to  the 
industries  concerned  calling  attention  to  this  con- 
dition and  urging  that  protective  measures  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  insure  a  product  free  from 
adulteration  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
many  cases  this  warning  was  disregarded  and  ap- 
propriate action  necessarily  was  instituted  against 
those  shipments  bearing  indications  from  analy- 
sis of  having  been  produced  under  conditions 
objectionable  to  the  consumer.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  point  out  (in  the  absence  of  a 
definite  governmental  bureau  that  might  be  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  interests  involved) 
means  for  controlling  the  situation.  Especially  is 
this  information  set  forth  for  those  members  of 
the  industry  lacking  technical  experts. 

"Obviously,  any  satisfactory  control  policy 
must  be  based  on  preventive  rather  than  reme- 
dial measures.  This  statement  is  made  in  order 
to  discourage  any  belief  that  a  successful  filter- 
ing device  is  possible  whereby  evidences  of  care- 
less handling  may  be  removed.  Methods  of  ex- 
amination involve  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and 
minute  fragments  of  insects  and  animal  hairs 
may  penetrate  the  finest  filter  and  become  de- 
tectable to  the  trained  analyst.  The  following  sug- 
gestions are  made  with  the  belief  that  their  en- 
forcement is  essential. 

"Usually  the  operator  of  a  syrup  or  molasses 
establishment  believes  that  the  steam  or  vapor 
evaporating  pans  is  sufficient  to  discourage  the 
entry  of  flies  or  other  insects.  There  is,  no 
doubt,    some   influence    of   the    steam    upon    the 


number  of  insects  entering  the  building.  However, 
proper  screening  of  the  doors  and  windows  such 
as  is  done  in  other  food  manufacturing  establish- 
ments is  imperative.  Spaces  in  the  walls  allowing 
free  entry  of  moths,  flies  and  yellow  jackets 
through  the  sides  of  the  buildings  must  neces- 
sarily be  eliminated.  If  possible,  nearby  breeding 
places  of  flies  should  be  eliminated.  This  applies 
particularly  to  quarters  for  pigs  and  other, 
animals. 

"Loose  flooring  or  flooring  with  spaces  suffi- 
cient to  allow  dirt  to  seep  through  into  storage 
tanks,  settling  tanks  or  evaporators  during  the 
passage  of  employees  above  must  be  repaired. 

"The  use  of  open  wooden  troughs  for  conduc- 
tion of  syrup  or  molasses  should  be  eliminated 
in  favor  of  sanitary  piping. 

"Storage  or  other  tanks  and  vats  should  be 
provided  with  tight  fitting  metal  covering  equipped 
with  whatever  ventilating  means  is  felt  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  rats,  mice, 
insects  or  wind  blown  dirt.  Screens  or  loose 
boards  are  not  efficient  in  preventing  the  entrance 
of  the  latter.  It  has  been  found  that  rats  travel 
over  piping  and  gain  access  to  tanks.  If  desired, 
metal  shields  at  least  two  feet  in  diameter 
may  be  placed  above  such  piping  in  order  to 
discourage  this  travel. 

"Tanks  and  piping  must  be  thoroughly  in- 
spected and  cleaned  before  commencing  the  sea- 
son's operations  in  order  to  insure  their  being  in 
a  suitable  condition  for  usage. 

"Rodent  excreta  has  been  found  in  enamel  ap- 
plied to  tanks  before  it  had  had  time  to  dry,  in- 
dicating a   further   source  of  contamination. 

"Without  doubt,  the  conscientious  operator, 
with  the  aid  of  the  above  suggestions,  will  be 
able  to  exercise  his  own  ingenuity  in  forestalling 
undesirable   contamination   of  his   product." 

The  Deterioration  of  Cut  Cane 

The  Sugar  Bulletin  has  received  from  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Rosenfeld,  Sugar  Cane  Technologist  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  Egypt,  a  'bookjlet  entitled 
"Evaporation  and  Deterioration  of  Cut  Cane  in 
Egypt."  In  this  booklet  Dr.  Rosenfeld  gives  a  com- 
plete analysis  and  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of 
the  losses  suffered  by  delay  in  sending  cut  cane  to 
the  mills  and  he  supports  his  statements  with  a  num- 
ber of  charts  and  tables. 

While  the  climate  of  Egypt  is  less  humid  than  that 
of  Louisiana  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  losses  suffered  in  both  countries  from  leav- 
ing cut  cane  in  the  field  and  Dr.  Rosenfeld  pictures 
these  losses  concretely  and  in  so  tangible  a  manner 
that  he  drives  his  points  home  dramatically.  We  quote 
a  portion  of  his  summary  as  follows: 

"Sugar  cane  is  a  very  perishable  raw  material 
and  should  be  ground  as  shortly  as  feasible  after 
cutting  if  serious  losses  to  the  grower,  through 
evaporation,  and  to  the  processor,  through  de- 
terioration or  inversion  of  the  sucrose  therein,  are 
to  be  avoided.  It  is  too  little  recognized  that  when 
cane  sugar,  or  sucrose,  is  "inverted"  to  the  non- 
crystallizable  glucose  form,  not  only  is  there  a 
direct  loss  of  the  sucrose,  but  trie  increasing 
amounts  of  invert  sugars  prevent  corresponding 
quantities  of  the  remaining  sucrose  from  crystal- 
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lizing  out  and  slow  down — and  thus  render  more 
expensive — the  whole  fabrication  process. 

"It  has  been  found  in  Egypt  that  the 
planter  who  delays  delivery  of  his  cane  to  the 
factory  may  expect  to  lose  3V2  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  his  product  the  first  day,  3  per  cent 
the  second,  2  per  cent  on  each  of  the  third  and 
fourth  days  and  about  i%  per  cent  each  day 
thereafter.  In  but  four  days — a  period  over  which 
cane  deliveries  are  not  too  infrequently  delayed 
at  times — almost  11  per  cent  of  his  cane  weight 
and  all  of  his  potential  profits  are  literally  evap- 
orated into  thin  air."  The  eight-days  loss  amounts 
to  17  per  cent  of  the  cane  weight. 

"The  average  daily  drop  in  juice  purity  is 
just  over  three  points;  that  for  the  first  day  be- 
ing negligible,  but  for  each  of  the  succeeding  three 
days  being  close  to  six  points.  After  that  the  rate 
of  purity  loss  drops  to  a  daily  average  of  about 
1%  points,  almost  three  quarters  (17.7  points)  of 
the  total  purity  drop  of  24y2  points  taking  place 
in  the  first  four  days. 

"The  increase  in  the  vitally  important  invert 
sugar  coefficient  is  again  negligible  during  the 
first  day,  but  passes  61/2  points  the  second  day 
and  is  above  5  points  for  both  the  third  and 
fourth  days.  After  that  it  ascends  at  a  daily 
rate  of  around  2  points;  over  two-thirds  (18.7 
points)  of  the  total  rise  of  27.3  points  being  at- 
tained by  the  fourth  day. 

"As  regards  the  final  out-turn  in  kilograms  of 
sugar  recovered  from  each  ton  of  cane  ground, 
there  is  no  factory  loss  whatsoever  during  the 
first  day's  delay,  since  the  juice  is  merely  con- 
centrated at  first  by  the  process  of  evaporation. 
The  second,  third  and  fourth  days,  however, 
show  losses  of  17,  14  and  13  kilograms  of  sugar, 
respectively,  recovered  per  ton  of  cane. 

"At  times,  due  to  conditions  of  force  majeure 
such  as  factory  or  transportation  break-downs, 
a  planter  may  find  himself  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  harvested  cane  which  he  cannot  deliver 
to  the  factory.  If  vans  are  available,  such  cane 
should  be  promptly  loaded  thereon  and  covered 
at  the  top  with  cane  leaves  and  trash  to  keep 
the  cane  as  cool  as  possible  and  reduce  evapora- 
tion. If  railway  trucks  are  not  available,  the  cane 
should  be  collected  in  large  piles  in  the  field  and 
immediately  covered  with  leaves  and  trash.  If  the 
field  is  so  located  that  water  may  frequently  be 
thrown  over  the  covered  piles  of  cane,  dryage 
and  deterioration  may  be  still  more  materially' 
lessened." 
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1936  Soil  Conservation  Program 

We  give  below  excerpts  from  Bulletin  No.  1  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  which 
purports  to  give  details  of  the  1936  Soil  Conservation 
Program  for  the  Southern  Region,  which  includes 
Louisiana.  The  Bulletin  comprises  eleven  typewritten 
pages  and  as  most  of  it  has  no  bearing  on  sugar 
cane  we  are  confining  our  reprint  to  those  scattered 
portions  of  it  that  will  be  of  interest  directly  or  in- 
directly to  those  engaged  in  growing  that  crop. 

Rates  and  Conditions  of  Payment 

4.  Sugarcane  for  Sugar. — Payment  will  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  farm  on  which  sugarcane  for 
sugar  is  grown  in  1936,  in  an  amount  for  each  acre 
of  such  crop  grown  on  the  farm  in  1936  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  base  acreage  for  sugarcane  for  sugar 
for  the  farm,  equal  to  12-1/2  cents  for  each  100 
pounds,  raw  value,  of  sugar  recoverable  from  the 
normal  yield  per  acre  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  for  the 
farm:  Provided,  There  is  grown  on  the  farm  in  1936 
on  crop  land  as  well  adapted  to  sugarcane  as  the 
land  on  the  farm  on  which  such  crop  is  grown  in 
1936,  an  acreage  of  soil  building  crops,  in  addition 
to  the  acreage  devoted  to  soil  conserving  or  soil 
building  crops  or  to  soil  conservation  or  building 
practices  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  any  other  sec- 
tion herein,  equal  to  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  grown  on  the  farm 
in  1936. 

The  county  committees  will  recommend  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  a  base  acreage  of  sugarcane 
for  sugar  which  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  and  other  available  information  to  be  an 
equitable  base  for  the  farm: 

(1)  The  facilities,  including  land,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  for  sugar,  and  the  past  use  of 
such  facilities. 

The  total  base  acreage  for  1936  for  all  farms  in 
any  specified  district  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage 
equivalent  of  the  proportionate  share,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  of  the  total  quantity  of  produc- 
tion required  to  enable  the  producing  area  of  which 
the  specified  district  is  a  part,  to  meet  its  marketing 
quota  as  established  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
provisions    of   the   Jones-Costigan   Act. 

Section  4.  Any  person  who  has  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  not  received  an  equitable  base  may  re- 
quest the  county  committee  to  reconsider  its  recom- 
mendation. If  no  agreement  is  reached  by  such  per- 
son and  the  committee,  appeal  may  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Classification    of    Crops — Southern    Region 

Crop  acreage  when  devoted  to  crops  and  used  as 
indicated  below  shall  be  considered  in  the  following 
classification  except  for  such  additions  or  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon 
the  recommendation   of  the   State   Committee. 

Changes  in  the  use  of  land  which  involve  the  de- 
struction  of   food,   fibre,   or   feed   grains   will    not  be 
approved    as    either    soil    conserving    or    soil    building 
uses  of  such   land. 
Soil  Depleting  Crops: 

1.  Corn,    (including  broom  corn  and  sweet  corn). 

2.  Cotton. 

3 .  Tobacco. 

4.  Irish  potatoes,  . 

5.  Sweet   potatoes. 
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6.  Rice. 

7.  Sugarcane. 

8.  Commercial  truck  and  canning  crops,  including 
melons    and    strawberries. 

9.  Peanuts,  if  harvested  as  nuts. 

10.  Grain  sorghums,   sweet   sorghums,   and   millets. 

11.  Small  grains,  harvested  for  grain  or  hay,  (wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and  small  grain  mixtures). 

12.  Soybeans,  if  harvested  for  crushing. 
Soil  Conserving  Crops: 

1.  Annual  winter  legumes,  including  vetch,  winter 
peas,  bur  and  crimson  clover;  biennial  legumes, 
including  sweet  and  alsike  clover;  perennial 
legumes,  including  alfalfa,  kudzu,  and  sericea, 
with  or  without  such  nurse  crops  as  rye,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  or  grain  mixtures,  when  such 
nurse  crops  are  pastured  or  clipped  green; 
summer  legumes,  including  soybeans,  except 
when  produced  for  seed  for  crushing,  velvet 
beans,  crotalaria,  cowpeas,  and  annual  varie- 
ties  of   Lespedeza. 

2.  Peanuts,   when   pastured. 

3.  Perennial  grasses,  including  Dallis,  redtop,  or- 
chard, Bermuda,  carpet,  or  grass  mixtures,  and 
Sudan  grass,  with  or  without  such  nurse 
crops  as  rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  or  grain  mix- 
tures, when  such  nurse  crops  are  pastured  or 
clipped  green. 

4.  Winter  Cover  Crops,  including  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  small  grain  mixtures,  winter  pastured 
or  not,  and  turned  as  green  manure;  or  if 
harvested  and  followed  by  summer  legumes. 

5.  Crop  acreage  planted  to  forest  trees  since  Jan- 
uary  1,   1934. 

Soil  Building  Crops: 

1.  Annual  winter  legumes,  including  vetch,  win- 
ter peas,  bur  and  crimson  clover,  turned  un- 
der as  a  green  manure  crop. 

2.  Biennial  legumes,  including  sweet  and  alsike 
clover;  perennial  legumes,  including  alfalfa, 
kudzu,  sericea,  and  annual  varieties  of  Lespe- 
deza. 

3.  Summer  legumes,  including  soybeans,  velvet 
beans,  crotalaria,  and  cowpeas,  if  forage  is  left 
on  the  land. 

4.  Winter  cover  crops,  including  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  small  grain  mixtures  turned  as  green  man- 
ure and  followed  in  the  summer  by  an  ap- 
proved  soil  conserving  crop. 

5.  Forest  trees,  when  planted  on  crop  land  in  1936. 
Neutral  Classification,  (not  to  be  counted  in  establish- 
ing bases) : 

1.  Vineyards,  tree  fruits,  small  fruits,  or  nut  trees, 
(not  interplanted).  If  interplanted,  such  acreage 
shall  carry  the  classification  and  actual  acre- 
age of  the  intercrop  grown. 

2.  Idle  crop  land.  Where,  due  to  unusual  weather 
conditions,  crop  land  was  left  idle  in  1935,  it 
may  be  reclassified  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  State  Committee  and  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

3.  Cultivated  fallow  land,  including  clean  culti- 
vated orchards  and  vineyards.  Cultivated  fal- 
low land  may  be  otherwise  classified  upon 
recommendation  of  the  State  Committee  and 
approval   of  the   Secretary. 

4.  "Wasteland,   roads,   lanes,  lots,   yards,    etc. 

5.  Woodland,  other  than  that  planted  at.  owner's 
expense  since   1933. 
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Continuous  wired  sugar  quotations 
direct  from  New  York  plus  Private 
Market  Reports  from  Willett  &  Gray 
give  our  members  the  best  available 
market   service. 

Everyone  interested  in  the  commercial 
side  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
should  be  a  member  of  our  organi- 
zation. 

Our  announced  weekly  average  quota- 
tions were  accepted  by  the  Grower- 
Processor  Committee  and  used  by  the 
industry   for   Cane   Settlements. 

Visit   our   Rooms   or   Telephone   for 
information 

CANE   PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Phones    Ra.   6257-58  822    Perdido    Street 

New  Orleans,   La. 


County  Meetings  on  New  Soil 

Program  Are  Scheduled  for 

First  Week  in  April 

(Official  Release) 

County  and  community  meetings  of  farmers  to  dis- 
cuss the  new  soil  conservation  and  domestic  allot- 
ment program  will  be  under  way  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  first  week  of  April,  H.  R. 
Tolley,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  announced  on  March   23rd. 

At  these  county  and  community  meetings,  all  farm- 
ers will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  new  pro- 
gram, and  to  secure  information  for  applying  the 
program  to  their  own  farms. 

In  the  meantime,  farmers  who  cannot  longer  delay 
their  plantings  are  advised  that  they  may  roughly 
plan  to  participate  in  the  program  by  increasing  the 
share  of  their  crop  land  which  is  planted  this  year  in 
soil-building  and  soil-conserving  crops  such  as  grasses 
and  legumes  as  against  the  share  planted  in  soil- 
depleting  crops.  The  principal  soil-depleting  crops 
are  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes,  rice,  sugarcane, 
sugarbeets,  peanuts  harvested  as  nuts,  sorghums, 
and  small  grains  harvested  for  grain,  or  as  hay.  These 
small  grains  include  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  buck- 
wheat, flax,  emmer,  speltz,  and  grain  mixtures. 

In  general,  to  qualify  for  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram, farmers  should  plan  their  seedings  so  they 
will  have  specified  percentages  of  their  soil-depleting 
acreages  planted  in  soil-conserving,  or  soil-building 
crops,  or  devoted  to  soil-improving  practices.  'The 
maximum  limits  on  these  percentages  on  which  pay- 
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ment  will  be  made  are  15  percent  of  most  crops,  35 
percent  of  the  cotton  base  acreage,  30  percent  of  the 
tobacco  base  acreage  and  20  percent  of  the  peanut 
base  acreage.  For  sugar  crops,  rice  and  flax,  no 
shifts  in  acreage  will  be  required,  but  additional 
acreages  are  to  be  planted  to  soil-improving  or  soil- 
conserving  crops. 

The  county  and  community  meetings  are  to  talk 
over  specific  details  of  the  program  in  their  State. 
Work  sheets  will  also  be  made  available  to  farmers 
at  that  time.  These  work  sheets  are  to  be  filled  out  by 
farmers  and  will  furnish  the  specific  information  upon 
which  each  farmer  may  work  with  his  community 
committee  in  planning  his  part  in  the  program.  The 
county  meetings  will  follow  extended  confer- 
ences of  Agricultural  Extension  Service  leaders  and 
administrative  workers  already  under  way,  in  the 
various  states,  dealing  with  technical  aspects  of  the 
program. 

Washington  News 

{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  terms  of  the  new  National  Soil  Conser- 
vation Program  for  1936  made  on  March  21st  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  brought  consternation 
and  disappointment  to  the  sugarcane  grower  be- 
cause the  references  to  sugar,  which  are  hereinbelow 
quoted,  indicated  a  payment  of  approximately  20^ 
per  ton  of  cane.  Naturally,  the  sugarcane  grower  com- 
pared this  20^  to  the  #2.26  which  he  received  on  the 
1934  crop,  and  the  $1.59  which  is  in  prospect  for 
the  1935  crop.  With  reference  to  sugar,  the  announce- 
ment  stated: 

"For  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  the  soil-building 
payment  will  be  12y2^  per  100  pounds  of  sugar 
produced  on  the  base  acreage,  provided  that  half  as 
much  land  is  devoted  to  soil-building  crops  as  to 
sugar  crops." 

"For  sugar,  the  base  upon  which  payments  will 
be  made  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  the  acre- 
age allotments  under  the  Jones-Costigan   Act." 

It  has  since  been  announced  that  sugar  will  be 
converted  to  "raw  value"  in  determining  the  pay- 
ment for  each  farmer,  whose  personal  farm  experience 
will  be  the  basis  of  payment  to  him. 

Congressmen  from  all  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane 
producing  States  immediately  sought  to  learn  whether 
this  was  the  only  payment  to  be  made,  because  it 
was  apparent  to  them  unless  some  supplemental  pro- 
gram was  provided,  additional  legislation  would  be 
required  if  the  domestic  sugar  industry  is  to  be 
maintained.  Accordingly  the  Congressmen  met  with 
Mr.  H.  R.  Tolley,  Acting  Administrator,  and  Dr.  J. 
B.  Hutson,  Assistant  Administrator  in  charge  of  the 
sugar  program.  These  officials  explained  that  the 
\2x/2§  per  100  pounds  was  the  extent  to  which  the 
sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  grower  could  participate  in 
the  soil-conservation  plan,  having  due  regard  to  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  by  Congress,  which 
is  only  75%  of  the  amount  which  was  spent  under 
the  AAA  in  1935.  In  addition  it  was  explained  that 
other  soil-depleting  crops  were  having  acreage  diverted 
under  the  general  program  from  the  soil-depleting 
crops  to  soil-building  crops.  In  the  case  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  there  is  no  diversion  but  merely 
the    requirement    that    one-half    as    much    land    as    is 


planted  in  beets  or  sugarcane  must  be  devoted  to  soil- 
building  crops.  They  also  explained  that  there  would 
be  available  an  additional  $1.00  per  acre  to  those 
farmers  who  would  comply  with  regulations  that 
will  prescribe  efficient  farm  practices.  We  are  in- 
formed that  such  practices  are  now  being  used  by 
efficient  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane   farmers. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  Congressmen  from  sugar 
producing  States  that  it  might  be  possible  to  work 
out  a  supplemental  program  under  Section  32,  which 
was  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  AAAct  adopted  on 
August  24,  1935,  and  which  was  re-enacted  as  part 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  under  Section  2  thereof.  Section  32  as  enacted  by 
Congress  August  24th,   1935,  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  32.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1936  an  amount  equal  to  30  per  centum  of 
the  gross  receipts  from  duties  collected  under  the 
customs  laws  during  the  period  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  both  inclusive,  preceding  the  beginning  of  each 
such  fiscal  year.  Such  sums  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
separate  fund  and  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  only  to  (1)  encourage  the  exportation 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof  by 
the  payment  of  benefits  in  connection  with  the 
exportation  thereof  or  of  indemnities  for  losses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  such  exportation  or  by 
payments  to  producers  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  that  part  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
required  for  domestic  consumption;  (2)  encourage 
the  domestic  consumption  of  such  commodities  or 
products  by  diverting  them,  by  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits or  indemnities  or  by  other  means,  from  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade  and  commerce;  and  (3)  finance 
adjustments  in  the  quantity  planted  or  produced  for 
market  of  agricultural  commodities.  The  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be  expended 
for  such  of  the  above  specified  purposes,  and  at  such 
times,  in  such  manner,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  will  tend  to  increase 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts thereof,  and  increase  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  there- 
of: Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  section  shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  the 
clause  (3)  hereof  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  the  expenditure  of  such  part  pur- 
suant to  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  is  not  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  section:  Provided 
further,  that  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Section  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits in  connection  with  the  exportation  of  unmanu- 
factured cotton." 

Section  32  as  amended  by  Congress  on  February 
29,  1936,  as  part  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  32  of  the  Act  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  August  24,  1935,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "(3)  re- 
establish farmers'  purchasing  power  by  making  pay- 
ments in  connection  with  the  normal  production  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  for  domestic  consumption. 
Determinations  by  the  Secretary  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes diversion  and  what  constitutes  normal  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce  and  what  constitutes  normal 
production  for  domestic  consumption  shall  be  final." 
and   by   striking  out  that  part   of  the   last,  sentence 
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thereof  which  precedes  the  second  proviso  and  insert-  becomes,    we    have    also    found    Dr.    Hutson    always 

ing  in   lieu   thereof:    "The   sums    appropriated   under  insistent  upon  carrying  out   a   commitment  officially 

this  section  shall  be  expended  for  such  one  or  more  made,  even  though  he  disagreed  with  the  commitment 

of  the   above-specified   purposes,   and   at   such   times,  previously  made  without  his  knowledge  by  a  subordin- 

in  such  manner,  and  in  such  amounts   as  the   Secre-  ate. 

tary  of  Agriculture  finds  will  effectuate  substantial  Under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
accomplishment  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  ment  Act,  Dr.  Hutson  is  Director  of  the  Northeast 
of  this  section:"."  and  the  East  Central  Divisions  of  the  AAA  and  is 
At  this  writing  a  representative  committee  of  in  charge  of  liquidating  the  production  control  pro- 
Congressmen  from  sugar  producing  states  has  been  grams  handled  by  the  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Rice,  Pea- 
appointed  as  a  working  committee  to  cooperate  with  nuts  and  Potato  Sections.  He  will  continue  to  have 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Assistant  Admin-  charge  of  the  sugar  program  both  in  administering 
istrator  Hutson  in  developing  a  supplemental  pro-  the  sugar  quota  system  and  the  benefit  payments  to 
gram  for  sugar.  The  committee  selected  is  as  follows:  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  growers. 
Congressman  Fred  Cummings  (Chairman). ...Colorado  Dr.  Hutson  first  came  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
Senator   Alva    Adams Colorado  culture  about   1920  and  spent  three  years  in  Europe 

Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney Wyoming  for    the    Department    studying    the    tobacco    industry 

Senator    Burton    K.    Wheeler..... Montana  and  European  outlets  for  American   tobacco  produc- 

Congressman    Numa    F.    Montet Louisiana  tions.  He  became  Chief  of  the  Tobacco  Section,  AAA, 

Congressman  J.  Will  Robinson Utah  when  it  was   organized   in  June,    1933    and   has   been 

Congressman  Harry  B.  Coffee Nebraska  promoted,    as    above    explained,    progressively    since 

Congressman  D.  Worth  Clark Idaho  that  time. 

Congressman  Prentiss  M.  Brown Michigan  -.   .              r            .       ~           0.    .      IT   .         .A      _. 

^     6                  ttixjtji                           or(       •  Extracts    from    Louisiana    State    University    Ex- 
Congressman    frank   H.    Buck California  * 

Congressman  Frank  C.  Kniffin Ohio  penmenting  Station  Report  of 

This  Congressional  committee  is  presently  engaged  1935-1936  Season 

in   a   series   of  conferences   on   the   subject    and   it   is  ,      — - - 

expected  that  an  early,  and  we   hope   a    reassuringly  Comparison  of  Plant  Cane 
favorable,   report  will   be   made.  1st  Year  Stubble — 2nd   Year  Stubble 
PLANT  CANE 

AprODOS    Of    Dr.    HutSOn  Average                                                Pounds    Pounds 

r        r            1934-35                                                  Sugar      Sugar 

/p      p     j     d„..„„\  Tons  Per                                               Per  Ton      Per 

\ny    u.   j.  nuurg)  Variety           Acre          Brix      Sucrose    Purity    Cane        Acre 

We  are  pleased  to  take  cognizance  of  the  appoint-  P.O.J.  234.. _     25.43       16.65       13.29      79.48     169.32      4306 

ment  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Hutson  as  Assistant  Administrator  OB.gL-~.jJg       16.72       12.20      72.97     146.71      4698 

i-     ,        *  k  \  irio-i^i  •  it^  Co.  290 46.38       16.39       12.37       75.46     153.81       7134 

of  the  AAAct  and  of  the  boil  Conservation  and  Do-  c.P.  28-11     -     32.59      17.22      13.02      75.28     148.78     4849 

mestic    Allotment    Act.    During    the    past    year    Dr.  C.P.  28-19...     33.94      17.68      14.27      80.20     174.42     5920 

Hutson  has  been  director  of  the  Sugar  Section  AAA,  C.P.  29-320..     33.43       17.04       13.50      79.22     164.14      5487 

•   •             i                                         j            i          t              /->        •  1st  xli/AK.  bl  UooLli/ 

supervising    the    program    under    the    Jones-Costigan  p.o.J.  234...     18.95       17.42       14.48      83.11     186.41      3532 

Amendments  to  the  AAAct.  We  have  come  to  know  Co.  281      ...     26.88       17.25       14.21       82.39     181.41      4876 

him  well,  and  to  know  him  well  is  to  recognize  his  Co.  290 32.74      16.81       13.28      79.00     170.05     5567 

•  »         i  «      /•   *                   •             ■•                       •  (**  "P   98  1 1             2fi  7R        1 7  Q4-        1 4  42        SO  ^7      1 77  OS       4742 

ability,  his  fairness,  his  decision  and  his  square  shoot-  cp!  28-19          30^45       19!oi       15^99      84J2     195^59      5956 

ing.  We  admit  readily  that  we  have  not  always  agreed  c!p!  29.320..     25^63      18.56      15.49      83.46     193.15     4950 

with   Dr.   Hutson,   but  we   have   had   a   full   apprecia-  2nd  YEAR  STUBBLE 

tion  of  the  complexity  of  the  problems  which   he  has  ™ .J.  234- . .       SM       16.76       13.66      81.14     170.53      1533 

been  called  upon  to  solve  and  the  involvements   and  Co.  290 31.98       16.70       13.02      77.71     164.63      5265 

conflicts  which  arise  in  the  administration  of  a  sugar  C.P.  28-11—     26.73       17.19       13.14      76.11     147.68      3947 

program    under    the    Federal    Government.    We    have  S^Kr-     26J1       }HS      }Jg      |£?i     igfi     4%6 

been  most  impressed  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hutson  has  i.     Yield  per  acre  is  average  of  1934  and   1935   crops. 

shown   himself      big  enough     to   recognize   a   harmful  2.    Brix-Sucrose-Purity   results   of   1935-1936   crop, 

decision   and  to   correct   it.   Difficult   as   it    sometimes  3.     Sugar   calculated   on   actual   extractions   secured. 
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Entered   as   seuond-class  matter  April   13,   1925,  at  the  post  office   at 
New  Orleans,  La-,  under  Act  of  March  6,  1879- 
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Quotations 

The  market  quotations  affecting  the  sale  or  sugar,  and  incidentally  affecting  the  price  of 
cane,  have  often  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  sugar  producers  of  Louisiana  but  as  they  have 
always  heretofore  emanated  from  one  authority,  to  whose  announcements  there  was  no  al- 
ternative, there  has  been  no  controversy,  or  at  least  no  open  conflict,  about  the  quotations,  as 
far  as  we  know. 

It  happens  now,  however,  that  two  different  organizations  or  exchanges,  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
and  Rice  Exchange,  from  which  quotations  have  been  obtained  for  many  years,  and  a  new  ex- 
change, the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  are  functioning  and  each  of  them  has  a  quotation 
committee  which  issues  quotations  and  publishes  them  in  the  newspapers,  and  these  two  sets  of 
quotations  do  not  always  agree.  It  looks  as  though  some  sort  of  leaven  is  at  last  working  inside 
the  crust  of  the  pie  and  that  is  a  big  step  forward.  We  seem  to  have  the  Cane  Products  Trade 
Association  to  thank  for  it. 

During  the  period  October  18th,  1935  to  March  1st,  1936,  which  covers  the  time  specified  by 
the  Government  for  determining  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  on  which  to  compute  the  price 
of  cane,  the  average  of  the  quotations  promulgated  by  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association 
was  different  from  and  slightly  higher  than  the  average  of  those  promulgated  by  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange.  Compelled  to  accept  one  or  the  other  as  the  more  accurate  and 
dependable  the  Government  adopted   those  of   the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association. 

Now  we  have  come  into  a  period  when  the  Government  is  not  concerned  about  the  price, 
but  the  sellers  of  sugar  of  course  still  are,  and  we  find  that  for  a  week  or  two  prior  to  this 
writing,  April  1st,  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  has-been  quoting  plantation  granulated 
at  4.40  to  4.45  cents  f.o.b.  plantation  and  crystals  4.10  cents  f.o.b.  plantation  while  the  Louis- 
iana Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  has  been  quoting  the  market  on  planr~"  :  •<*  granulated  at  4.35 
to  4.45  f.o.b.  New  Orleans  and  crystals  3.90  to  4^  f.o.b.  New  Orleans.  As  i$ie  freight  to  New 
Orleans  is  from  10^  to  12^  per  hundred  pounds  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  two  quotations,  those  of  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  being  higher,  not  only 
in  base  but  in  the  factor  of  freight.  .-  ,  {:^>j( 

Returning  now  to  the  completion  of  this  article  after  an  interim  of  some  ten  days  we  find 
that  discrepancies  between  the  quotations  of  the  two  institutions  continue  to  appear,  and,  owing 
to  the  small  movement,  this  may  be  of  less  consequence  than  was  the  case  earlier,  but  we  are 
struck  by  the  increasing  divergence  of  the  quotations,  the  quotation^  of  the  Cane  Products 
Trade  Association  on  some  grades  being  consistently  the  higher  by  several  points,  and  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  quotations  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  it  is  invariably  stipula- 
ted that  the  sugar  must  be  delivered  at  New  Orleans  to  qualify  for  the  price  quoted,  while  in 
the  quotations  of  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  no  such   qualification  is   imposed    and   in 
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fact  it  is  plainly  stated  that  the  price  quoted 
is  f.o.b.  plantation. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  in 
any  way.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  is  so.  Which 
quotation  is  right  can  be  easily  determined,  for 
themselves,  by  those  who  have  made  sales  or 
tried  to  make  sales.  If  the  quotations  and 
points  of  delivery  published  by  the  Cane 
Products  Trade  Association  are  borne  out  by 
the  actual  market  then  that  organization  will 
have  abundantly  justified  its  existence  by  act- 
ing as  a  bulwark  against  the  detrimental  effect 
of  low  published  quotations  that  may  possibly 
be  without  factual  justification.  The  quota- 
tions published  in  the  newspapers  necessarily 
influence  buyers  and  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry has  enough  indigenous  troubles  without 
suffering  any  that  are  needlessly  created. 


Rulings  5  and  6 


The  matter  of  the  penalties  for  over-production, 
as  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  1935  crop  benefit 
payments,  is  still  a  moot  point  in  Washington,  with 
every  effort  being  made  to  combat  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  attorneys   of  the   Sugar   Section   that 


Rule  No.  5  assessing  $2.00  and  $3.00  penalties  must 
prevail  instead  of  Rule  No.  6  assessing  penalties  of 
$1.00  and  $1.50. 

We  print  below  a  letter  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  Senator  John  H.  Overton  in  this 
connection: 

Washington,  D.  C, 
March  27,   1936. 
Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

In  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  Public  440,  74th  Congress,  appropriating 
funds  to  meet  all  obligations  and  commitments  under 
the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act,  my  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
Louisiana  Sugarcane  Adjustment  Contract. 

At  the  time  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
January  6th,  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Administrative  Rul- 
ing No.  6  provided  that  sugarcane  growers  would  be 
permitted  to  exceed  their  base  productions,  subject  to 
deductions  of  $1.00  on  the  first  20%  and  $1.50  on 
the  second  20%,  with  general  provisions  regarding 
additional  excesses. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
of  which  I  am  a  Member,  had  under  consideration 
the  Deficiency  Bill,  which  has  since  become  Public 
No.  440,  I  remember  definitely  that  the  purpose  was 
to  meet  the  moral  obligations  of  existing  contracts, 
and  there  was  no  intention  to  enforce  contracts  be- 
yond the  existing  relationships  at  the  time  of  the 
Supreme   Court  Decision. 

Therefore,  I  assume  that  in  making  settlement 
with  the  sugarcane  producers  of  Louisiana  on  the 
1935  crop,  you  will  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  contract  including  Administrative  Ruling 
No.  6. 

I  have  noted  that  portion  of  the  Administrative 
Ruling  No.  6  which  requires  that  the  grower  shall 
offer  to  enter  into  an  adjustment  production  contract 
for  1936.  The  Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  were  ready  | 
to  make  such  offer  at  the  time  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Decision,  which  decision  has  prevented  their  making 
the  offer  or  your  accepting  it. 

The  final  provision  of  Ruling  6  states  that  it  is 
contingent  upon  a  production  adjustment  program  in 
1936.  The  Soil  Conservation  program  requiring  a 
ratio  between  the  acreage  in  soil-building  crops  and 
the  acreage  in  soil-depleting  crops  (sugarcane)  is  the 
substitute  for  the  old  production  adjustment  program 
and  is  a  "production  adjustment  program"  within  the 
purview  of  Ruling  No.  6. 

The  intent  of  Congress  evidently  is  to  make  bene- 
fit payments  to  carry  out  a  moral  obligation  that 
arose  from  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
to  be  an  unconstitutional  contract.  Hence,  the  benefits 
to  be  given  to  the  grower  should  certainly  be  as 
great  as  were  available  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Decision,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
intent  of  Congress  will  be  carried  out  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Administration  Ruling  No.  6  in  connection 
with  the  provisions  of  the  contract  itself. 

The    previously    announced    Administrative    Ruling 
No.  5,  which  was  superseded  by  Administrative  Rul 
ing  No.  6,  provided   penalties   of  $2.00   on   the   first 
10%  in  excess  of  the  base  production  and  $3.00  on 
the    second    10%,    and    any    farmer    who    delivered 
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more  than  20%  in  excess  of  the  base  production  ren- 
dered himself  ineligible  for  any  payments  under  the 
contract.  It  will  be  remembered  that  plantings  for 
the  1936  crop  in  the  Fall  of  1935  were  based  upon 
an  anticipated  Production  Adjustment  Contract  for 
1936,  which  in  turn  was  expected  to  contain  the  same 
base  productions  as  were  in  the  Contract  covering 
the  1935  crop.  Accordingly  the  growers  in  Louisiana 
restricted  their  plantings  to  such  base  acreages. 

In  addition,  as  each  grower  delivered  100%  of 
his  base  production  in  November,  he  immediately 
asked  the  County  Agent,  the  Parish  Committee  and 
your  Agent  in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Marcel  Voorhies,  what 
should  be  done  about  the  excess.  The  universal  an- 
swer was  to  explain  the  penalties  of  $2.00  and  $3.00 
and  the  ineligibility  of  a  grower  who  exceeded  20%. 
As  a  result  most  of  them  discontinued  deliveries. 
Just  at  this  time  Ruling  No.  6  was  announced,  which 
in  fact  told  the  growers  in  Louisiana  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  willing  to  have  them  deliver  all 
of  the  cane  produced  on  the  farm  without  rendering 
themselves  ineligible  for  payment,  although  there 
would  be  deductions  of  $1.00  and  $1.50,  as  above  de- 
scribed. Acting  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Federal 
Government,  all  growers  delivered  their  entire  pro- 
duction, feeling  secure  in  the  fact  that  while  they 
would  be  subject  to  these  decreased  deductions,  never- 
theless they  would  not  be  considered  as  non-compliers 
or  as  breaking  their  contracts. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  assured  that 
there  is  no  legal  or  administrative  reason  for  claiming 
any  penalties  of  $2.00  and  $3.00  or  of  declaring 
anyone  ineligible  for  payments.  In  fact,  the  issuance 
of  Administrative  Ruling  No.  6  was  official  admission 
that  the  penalties  of  $2.00  and  $3.00  were  excessive 
and  $1.00  and  $1.50  were  the  proper  deductions. 
Contrarily,  it  does  seem  to  me  as  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  recognize  as  a  part  of  the  moral 
obligation  the  provisions  of  Administrative  Ruling 
No.  6  which  require  only  the  reduced  deductions  as 
aforesaid,  and  which  have  already  permitted  the  de- 
livery to  the  factory  of  all  sugarcane  produced  in 
1935. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  informing  me 
whether  a  decision  in  this  regard  has  been  reached  or 
being  informed  when  a  decision  is  reached. 

With  assurances  of  my  high  personal  regard,  I  am, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
F  John  H.  Overton 


Senator  Vandenberg's  Bill 

Senator  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  April 
3d,  1936.  When  introducing  the  Bill,  Senator  Vanden- 
berg made  the  following  statement  in  the  Senate, 
which  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
April  3rd: 

"I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  a  bill  re- 
specting sugar  control,  and  I  ask  the  indulgence  of 
Senators  to  make  just  a  brief  statement. 

"The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Harrison)., 
in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Costi- 
gan),  offered  a  bill  2  days  ago  based  upon  the  theory 
of  continuing  benefit  payments,  processing  taxes, 
and  so  forth.  As  a  tentative  basis  for  a  totally  dif- 
ferent approach  to  the  problem,  I  am  offering  the 
proposal  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk.  I  simply  call 


attention  to  the  fact  that  it  eliminates  all  benefit  pay- 
ments, with  the  possible  exception  of  soil-erosion  al- 
lowances; it  eliminates  all  need  for  any  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  tariff  with  respect  to  the  sugar  prob- 
lem; it  eliminates  all  need  for  any  processing  taxes; 
and  it  eliminates  all  need  for  any  domination  either 
of  the  farming  or  processing  of  sugar  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  bill  is  introduced  as  a  ten- 
tative basis  for  this  alternative  consideration  of  the 
sugar  problem,  solely  on  the  theory  that  all  the 
American  farmer  needs  is  the  right  to  raise  sugar 
for  American  consumption.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S.  4423)  to  pro- 
tect domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane 
and  to  encourage  the  domestic  production  thereof 
by  the  regulation  of  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce in  sugar;  to  provide  for  the  fixing  and  revision 
of  yearly  quotas  of  sugar  that  may  be  imported  into, 
transported  to,  or  received  in  continental  United 
States;  to  maintain  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of 
sugar  in  continental  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
both  producers  and  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee   on    Finance." 

A  BILL 
To   protect   domestic    producers    of   sugar    beets    and 
sugarcane  and  to  encourage  the  domestic  production 
thereof  by  the  regulation  of  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce  in  sugar;  to  provide  for  the  fixing  and 
revision   of   yearly    quotas    of   sugar   that    may    be 
imported  into,   transported  to,  or  received  in   con- 
tinental  United   States;   to    maintain   a   continuous 
and  stable   supply   of  sugar  in  continental   United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  both  producers   and  con- 
sumers; and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States   of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That    (1)    the  term   "sugar"   means 
sugar   in   any   form   whatsoever,   derived    from    sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane,  whether  raw  sugar  or  direct-con- 
sumption sugar,  including  also  edible  molasses,  sirups, 
and  any  mixture  containing  sugar,  when  used  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar    (except  blackstrap   molasses   and 
beet  molasses). 

(2)  The  term  "raw  sugar"  means  any  sugar,  as 
defined  above,  manufactured  in  or  marketed  in  or 
brought  into  continental  United  States,  in  any  form 
whatsoever,  for  the  purpose  of  being,  or  which  shall 
be,  further  refined. 

(3)  The  term  "direct-consumption  sugar"  means 
any  sugar,  as  defined  above,  manufactured  or  mar- 
keted in  or  brought  into  continental  United  States,  in 
any  form  whatsoever,  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
be  further  refined. 

(4)  The  term  "raw  value"  means  a  standard  unit 
of  sugar  testing  ninety-six  sugar  degrees  by  the  polar- 
iscope.  All  quotas  provided  for  under  the  terms  of 
this  Act  shall  be  established  in  terms  of  "raw  value" 
and  for  purposes  of  quotas  all  sugar  shall  be  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  "raw  value"  according  to  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  all  processors,  handlers  of  sugar,  and  other 
persons  are  prohibited  from  importing  into,  trans- 
porting to,  or  receiving  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce into  continental  United  States  sugar  for  con- 
sumption, or  which  shall  be  consumed,  therein  from 
the    Territory    of    Hawaii,    Puerto    Rico,    the    Virgin 
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Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Island  of  Guam,  and  from  foreign 
countries,  including  Cuba,  in  excess  of  the  respective 
yearly  quotas  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  this  Act,  and  no  such  sugar  in  excess 
of  such  respective  yearly  quotas  shall  be  admitted 
to  entry  into  continental  United   States. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  consumption  requirements  of 
sugar  for  continental  United  States  for  each  calendar 
year,  beginning  with  the  year  1937  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  sugar  distributed  for  consumption  in  continental 
United  States  during  the  next  preceding  calendar 
year,  which  amount  shall  become  the  estimate  of 
the  consumption  requirements  for  the  then-current 
year.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also  make 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  from 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  grown  in  continental 
United  States  and  available  for  distribution  for  con- 
sumption during  the  current  year,  which  estimate 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  as  hereinafter  in  this 
section  provided.  From  the  estimate  of  consumption 
requirements  determined  as  aforesaid  and  after  de- 
ducting a  reserve  of  5  per  centum,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  deduct  his  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  produced  from  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets 
grown  in  continental  United  States  and  available  for 
distribution  for  consumption  during  the  current  year, 
which  estimate  shall  be  the  higher  of  the  following 
figures:  (1)  Actual  production  of  sugar  from  sugar- 
cane and  sugar  beets  grown  in  continental  United 
States  during  the  next  preceding  calendar  year,  or 
(2)  135  per  centum  of  the  total  inventories  of  undis- 
tributed sugar  on  hand  the  1st  day  of  the  month 
preceding,  in  the  possession  of  sugarcane  and  sugar- 
beet  processors,  produced  from  sugarcane  or  sugar 
beets  grown  in  continental  United  States;  the  remain- 
ing balance  of  said  consumption  estimate  to  be  the 
total  quota  for  the  current  year  for  all  sugar-pro- 
ducing areas  other  than  continental  United  States 
and  which  said  total  quota  shall  be  respectively  al- 
lotted on  the  following  basis:  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
20.36  per  centum;  Puerto  Rico,  17.33  per  centum; 
Virgin  Islands,  0.12  per  centum;  the  Philippine 
Islands,  21.58  per  centum;  Cuba,  40.06  per  centum; 
other  foreign  countries,  0.55  per  centum.  All  of  which 
determinations,  together  with  the  total  and  specific 
quotas  as  hereinabove  provided,  shall  be  made  and 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  year. 

(b)  Similarly  on  September  1  and  again  on  De- 
cember 1  in  each  calendar  year,  beginning  with  the 
year  1936,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  deter- 
mine and  proclaim  the  estimate  of  consumption  re- 
quirements of  sugar  for  continental  United  States  for 
the  then-current  year,  revising  and  adjusting  his  esti- 
mate previously  made  on  February  1,  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  con- 
tinental United  States  for  the  previous  seven  months 
or  ten  months,  respectively,  bears  to  said  consump- 
tion for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  next 
preceding  year;  and  thereupon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  by  the  application  of  the  same 
formula  as  set  forth  in  subdivision  (a)  of  this 
section  (except  that  the  September  1  and  December 
1  determinations  of  total  quotas  for  all  other  pro- 
ducing areas  other  than  continental  United  States  shall 


be  calculated  from  the  basis  of  98  per  centum  and  100 
per  centum,  respectively,  of  the  Secretary's  then 
estimate  of  consumption  requirements  for  the  cur- 
rent year)  shall  on  each  of  said  days  readjust  and 
redetermine  for  the  then-current  year  the  total  quota 
for  sugar-producing  areas  other  than  continental 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  specific  quotas  herein 
mentioned,  and  shall  on  said  days  make  public  an- 
nouncement thereof.  Said  adjusted  quotas,  as  so  de- 
termined and  proclaimed,  from  the  time  of  their  an- 
nouncement by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall, 
until  revised  or  adjusted  as  provided  herein,  be  the 
quotas  in  effect  hereunder  and  shall  supersede  any 
quotas  theretofore  determined  or  proclaimed  as  herein 
provided.  In  no  case  shall  any  producing  areas,  im- 
port into,  transport  to,  or  receive  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  into  continental  United  States 
during  January  of  any  year,  an  amount  of  sugar 
greater  than  25  per  centum  of  the  quota  of  that  area 
for  the  next  preceding  calendar  year  announced  on 
the  next  preceding  December  1  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided. 

(c)  If,  during  any  calendar  year,  there  is  not  avail- 
able at  any  time  for  distribution  for  consumption 
sugar  produced  from  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  grown 
in  continental  United  States  as  previously  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  if  any  producing 
area  is  unable  to  or  does  not  fill  its  full  quota  of 
sugar  as  determined  and  fixed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  revise  or  adjust  the  quotas  of  other  producing 
areas  hereunder  so  as  to  prorate  such  deficiency 
among  such  other  producing  areas  on  the  basis  of 
their  respective  quota  percentages  under  section  3  (a) 
and  their  ability  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

(d)  In  respect  to  the  quotas  hereinbefore  set 
forth  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Cuba,  there 
may  be  included  direct-consumption  sugar  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  following  percentages  of 
the  sugar  quotas  determined  under  section  3  (a)  for 
the  respective  areas,  to  wit:  Territory  of  Hawaii,  3.14 
per  centum;  Puerto  Rico,  15.72  per  centum;  Virgin 
Islands,  0.0  per  centum;  Philippine  Islands,  8.03  per 
centum;  Cuba,  22  per  centum. 

(e)  Any  sugar  imported  into  continental  United 
States,  with  respect  to  which  a  drawback  of  duty  is 
allowed  under  the  provisions  of  section  313  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
quota  determined  and  proclaimed,  as  provided  here- 
under, for  the  country  for  which  such  sugar  was 
imported,  but  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  not  permit  the  substitution  of  sugars 
refined  in  bond  in  any  manner  which  would  tend  to 
increase  the  quota  of  any  area  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized under  this  Act. 

(f)  All  quotas  of  sugar  fixed  and  determined 
under  the  provision  of  this  Act,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  same,  shall  be  expressed  in  short  tons,  raw 
value. 

(g)  During  the  calendar  year  1936  the  quotas 
hereunder  for  all  sugar-producing  areas  named  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  shall  be  the  quotas  heretofore  de- 
termined and  announced  on  December  28,  1935,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1936,  acting 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  which  said  quotas  shall  be  revised 
or  adjusted  as  herein  provided  on  September  1  and 
December   1,   1936. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prescribe  such  orders  and  regulations 
and  require  the  furnishing  of  such  information  and 
data  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  various  quotas  as  provided  in 
section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  proclaim  the  quotas  and,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  effective  limiting  of  the  impor- 
tation into,  transportation  to,  or  receiving  in  con- 
tinental United  States  of  sugar  to  the  quotas  deter- 
mined by  the   Secretary  of  Agriculture   as    aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  wilfully  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any  order  or  regulation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and/or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  issued  under  authority  thereof,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  £5,000. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  wilfully  importing  into,  trans- 
porting to,  or  receiving  into  continental  United  States 
sugar  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  hereof, 
and/or  who  shall  wilfully  transport  to,  or  receive 
in  continental  United  States  sugar  imported  into  con- 
tinental United  States  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  2  and  3  hereof,  or  who  shall  wilfully  violate 
any  order,  regulation,  or  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and/or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  promulgated  or  proclaimed  under  authority 
of  this  Act,  or  any  person  knowingly  participating  or 
aiding  in  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  of  any  of  the  orders,  regulations,  or  deter- 
minations of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and/or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  under  authority 
of  this  Act,  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum 
equal  to  three  times  the  current  market  value  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  illegally  imported  into,  received  in, 
or  transported  to  continental  United  States,  which  for-' 
feiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  shall 
not  be  deemed  exclusive  but  shall  be  cumulative  to 
the  rights  of  forfeiture  of  illegally  entered  goods. 

Sec.  9.  The  several  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  vested  with  jurisdiction  specifically 
to  enforce  and  to  prevent  and  restrain  any  person 
from  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any  order 
or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and/or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  pursuant  thereto, 
in  any  proceeding  now  pending  or  hereafter  brought 
in  said  courts. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  district 
attorneys  of  the  United  States  in  their  respective 
districts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  institute  proceedings  to  enforce  the  remedies  and 
collect  the  forfeitures  provided  in  or  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  declared 
unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  applicability  thereof 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

Sec.  12.  Public  Law  Numbered  213,  Seventy-third 
Congress,  known  as  the  Jones-Costigan  amendments 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  approved 
May  9,  1934,  and  as  amended  August  24,   1935,  and 


all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  are  hereby  repealed.  No  tax, 
civil  penalty,  or  interest  which  accrued  under  pro- 
vision of  law  repealed  by  this  Act  and  which  is 
uncollected  on  the  date  of  the  amendment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  collected;  and  all  liens  for  taxes,  civil 
penalties,  or  interest  arising  out  of  taxes  under  such 
provisions  of  law  are  canceled  and  released. 

Comments  on  Proposed  Sugar 
Legislation 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  introduction  of  a  new  sugar  quota  bill  by  Sen- 
ator Harrison  for  Senator  Costigan  (S.  4413),  indicates 
two  major  facts.  First,  that  the  Administration  is 
favorable  to  the  enactment  of  sugar  legislation  at 
this  Session  of  Congress;  second  that  these  Senators 
agree  with  us  regarding  the  necessity  for  a  new  sugar 
quota  Act  because  of  the  doubt  cast  upon  the  present 
law  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
January  6th,  invalidating  the  processing  tax  as  pro- 
vided in  the  AAAct. 

There  seems  to  be  little  disagreement  among 
lawyers  on  the  proposition  that  sugar  quotas  may  be 
legal  as  such,  but  when  provided  in  a  law  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  which  is  to  control  production 
within  the  States  of  the  United  States,  they  fall  just 
as  the  processing  tax  fell,  not  because  they  are 
illegal  in  themselves,  but  because  the  purpose  of  their 
enactment  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  sugar  quota  system,  but  since  the  reason 
for  legislation  at  this  time  is  to  bring  the  quota  system 
within  the  jurisprudence  and  the  law,  we  as  an  in- 
dustry, and  Congress  as  the  national  law-making 
body,  should  exercise  the  greatest  caution  with  a  view 
to  the  enactment  of  a  measure  which  is  constitutional 
and    legal    in    every    sense. 

We  commend  the  practical  wisdom  and  the  courage 
of  Secretary  Wallace  in  announcing  on  January  7th 
that  the  Supreme  Court  Decision  in  the  Hoosac-Mills 
Case  did  not  specifically  pass  upon  the  quota  system. 
This  alert  move  prevented  chaos  in  the  sugar  mar- 
ket and  maintained  a  Governmental  policy  which  all 
of  us  recognize  is  effective.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
none  of  us  would  like  to  have  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act  tested  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Therefore,  we  hope  to  see  legislation  at  this  Session 
of  Congress. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided anything  on  January  6th,  it  decided  that  Con- 
gress cannot  control  agricultural  production  within  a 
State.  We  submit  that  any  law  which  seeks  to  give 
the  Federal  Government  control  of  the  production 
of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  within  a  State,  is  un- 
constitutional. It  follows  unquestionably  that  there 
can  be  no  quota  on  the  continental  production  of 
sugar.  It  also  follows  just  as  unquestionably  that 
marketing  quotas  on  continental  sugar  do  directly 
or  indirectly,  but  eventually,  restrict  the  production 
of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States. 

The  growers  of  continental  United  States  are  unani- 
mous in  their  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  pro- 
duction quotas,  because  they  are  illegal  and  because 
sugar  being  an  import  crop  should  be  produced  more 
abundantly,  not  restricted.  Sugarcane  and  sugar  beet 
growers    cannot    avoid    opposing    marketing    quotas 
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on  continental  sugar  because  eventually  such  a  quota 
restricts    and  controls   production. 

There  are  some  provisions  of  the  Costigan  Bill 
(S.  4413)  which  are  desirable  and  necessary,  but  we 
must  reject  the  continental  quotas  provided  therein. 
In  addition,  we  protest  with  every  vigor 
the  proposed  reenactment  of  a  quota  of  260.- 
000  tons  for  the  continental  cane  area,  not 
only  for  the  reasons  of  law  and  principle 
above  outlined,  but  for  the  incontrovertible  fact 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  with  all 
of  its  restrictions,  the  continental  cane  area  composed 
of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  has  produced 
380,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  from  the  1935 
crop.  We  are  unable  to  understand  why  this  actual 
situation,  so  well  known  to  the  Administration,  has 
been  disregarded  entirely. 

Consistently,  we  prefer  the  quota  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  introduced  by  Senator  Vandenberg 
(S.  4423),  which  permit  unrestricted  production  and 
marketing  of  continental  sugar,  and  maintains  the 
present  proportionate  status  of  all  off-shore  quotas. 
This  Bill  recognizes  that  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  its  citizens  are  primary  considerations  above 
any  and  all  other  obligations. 

In  a  legal  sense,  we  would  regret  to  see  any  pro- 
visions in  a  sugar  quota  bill  which  provide  for  or 
anticipate  a  processing  tax  or  any  excise  tax  on  sugar. 
The  very  necessity  of  re-enacting  quota  legislation 
at  this  Session  of  Congress,  is  based  fundamentally 
upon  the  need  for  removing  the  vulnerable  language 
and  provisions  of  the  existing  Act.  By  contemplating 
the  tax  on  sugar,  through  "anticipation"  as  is  done 
in  the  Costigan  Bill,  is  to  establish  a  tie-up  between 
taxes  and  benefit  payments,  which  benefit  payments 
are  conditioned  upon  crop  restriction.  We  cannot  get 
away  from  the  conclusion  that  such  a  tie-up  between 
a  tax  and  crop  control,  even  by  this  circuitous  and  in- 
direct route,  violates  the  Constitution  and  invalidates 
the  tax,  just  as  the  crop  restriction  provisions  inval- 
idate the  benefit  payments,  if  we  interpret  correctly 
the  language  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
This  immediately  places  in  jeopardy  the  benefit  pay- 
ments   sought   to    be    provided   in   the    Costigan    Bill. 

The  benefit  payments  provided  in  the  Costigan 
Bill  would  be  conditioned  upon  the  grower  agree- 
ing to: 

(a)  an  equitable  division  between  growers  and 
processors  of  proceeds  from  growing,  pro- 
cessing or  marketing  of  product  and  by- 
products; 

(b)  no  child  labor; 

(c)  minimum  wage  for  labor  in  connection  with 
production,    cultivation,    or    harvesting; 

(d)  "abiding  by  decision  of  Secretary"  in  ad- 
judication of  labor  disputes; 

(e)  not  reducing  number  or  area  of  share- 
croppers,  adherent  planters  or  tenants; 

(f)  production  of  beets  or  cane  not  in  excess  of 
allotment  of  the  quota  for  the  area. 

Repeating — that  the  evident  purpose  of  Congress  in 
considering  this  legislation  is  to  validate  the  quota 
system,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
visions, however  desirable  they  may  be  to  the  grow- 
ers, weaken  the  Bill  in  so  far  as  the  quota  system  is 
concerned.  To  our  way  of  thinking  the  quota  system 
is  the  essential  fundamental  of  the  Governmental 
policy  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.     Unless   all   references  to  tax  can  be  elim- 


inated we  fear  the  eventual  judicial  outcome.  Unless 
benefit  payments  can  be  based  upon  legal  grounds, 
and  upon  conditions  that  are  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  delegate  to  the  Secretary  the  right  to 
impose,  these  benefits  would  not  stand  a  Court  test. 
We  cannot  escape  the  further  conclusion  in 
our  own  mind  that  the  tax  provisions  belong  in  a 
Revenue  Bill  and  the  benefit  provisions  should  be  an 
amendment  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  or  some  similar  Act  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  welfare  of  American   farmers. 

The  quota  provisions  of  the  Vandenberg  Bill  seek 
an  efficient  administration  of  the  quota  system  by 
setting  forth  the  exact  procedure  to  be  followed.  In 
this  way,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  objections  raised  in 
the  Schechter  Case  against  unfettered  delegations  of 
power  under  NRA,  and  the  objections  raised  in  the 
Hoosac-Mills  Case  against  crop  control  under  AAA, 
are  both  avoided.  And  what  is  more,  the  provision 
for  basing  continental  consumption  requirements  upon 
95%  of  the  previous  year's  consumption,  practically 
guarantees  against  the  necessity  for  sudden  or  de- 
pressing revisions  in  quota,  except  at  certain  desig- 
nated times.  The  desirable  result  sought  is  ap- 
parently to  maintain  a  reasonable  price  for  sugar, 
consistent  with  our  obligations  to  the  consumer  and 
with  the  value  of  sugar  as  compared  to  other  essen- 
tial foods.  With  such  a  quota  system  efficiently  ad- 
ministered the  net  result  would  be  that  grower  would 
receive  direct  from  the  sugar  mill  a  parity  or  near 
parity  price,  without  any  need  for  a  direct  bounty, 
except  for  such  benefits  as  may  come  through  the 
grower's  compliance  with  soil  conservation  and  soil- 
building  practices  and  such  additional  bene- 
fits as  may  be  made  available  to  our  growers 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  Obviously,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  as 
to  price  and  frankly  we  would  not  advocate  price 
fixing  as  a  function  of  the  Federal  Government; 
but  we  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  a  national  policy 
that  seeks  to  maintain  so  essential  a  domestic  in- 
dustry by  the  simple  expedient  of  strict  quota  control 
upon  imports  and  transports  into  the  United  States  of 
off-shore  sugars.  In  all  seriousness,  we  submit  that 
such  a  system  would  relieve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  annoyances,  involvements  and  difficulties 
of  administering  the  present  law  and  would  similarly 
relieve  the  grower  of  the  annoyances,  involvements 
and  difficulties  of  Federal  control. 

The  declared  purpose  of  any  sugar  quota  Bill  must 
necessarily  be  "to  regulate  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce in  sugar."  This  provision  is  contained  in  both 
Bills  under  discussion. 

We  like  especially  well  Section  4   (e)  of  the  Costi- 
gan   Bill   which    spells    out   definitely   the    conversion 
factors  for  "raw  value".     It  provides: 
(e)    (1)    1  lb.  of  beet  sugar  or 

100   degree    refined    cane   sugar    =    1.07   lb. 
raw  value 

All  conversions  are  worked  out  on  the  following 
basis: 

100   degree    sugar   =    1.07    lb.    raw   value 
96   degree    sugar   =    1.00   lb.    raw   value 
92    degree    sugar   =      .93    lb.    raw   value 
(e)    (2)-Difference  of  4  degrees  =  difference  of  .07 

lb. 
(e)    (3)-The   figure   0.0175   multiplied   by  4   =   .07. 
(e)    (4)-The    figure    0.972    represents    "total    sugar 
content"  of  96°  sugar. 
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be  to  allow  increased  sugar  marketings  by  other  areas 
totalling  383,358  tons.  Of  this  increase,  181,788  tons 
will  go  to  the  continental  cane  sugar  industry,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii;  69,947  tons  will  go  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands; 129,826  tons  will  go  to  Cuba;  and  1,797  tons 
will  go  to   foreign   countries   other   than   Cuba. 

The  following  table  shows  the  first  1936  quotas 
for  each  area  in  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the 
quotas   after   the   revisions    and    re-allocations: 

Original  Revised 

Area  1936  1936 

Quotas  Quotas 

(In  Short  Tons,  Raw  Value) 
Continental     United     States 

Beet  Sugar  Producing  Area  1,550,000     1,550,000  (of  which 

a  deficiency  of  207,- 
821  tons  has  been 
reallocated) 

Louisiana  &  Florida 260,000        319,304 

Territory  of  Hawaii 941,199     1,007,158 

Puerto  Rico 801,297        857,452 

Philippines 998,110  1,068,057 

Virgin  Islands 5,264             5,634 

Cuba 1,852,575  1,982,401 

Foreign  Countries,  other  than 

Cuba 25,643          27,440 

Of  the  revised  1936  quotas,  the  following  amounts 
from  each  area  may  be  brought  into  the  United 
States  as  direct-consumption  sugar,  in  short  tons, 
raw  value: 

Area  Quantity 

Cuba  436,128 

Philippines  80,214 

Puerto  Rico 126,033 

Territory  of  Hawaii    29,616 


Details  of  the   Revisions 

The  revisions  which  have  been  made  in  the  regu- 
lations are  in  three  parts.  These  are:  (1)  a  pro 
rata  allocation  of  the  17,912  tons  difference  between 
the  original  1936  consumption  estimate  of  6,434,088 
tons  and  6,452,000  tons,  the  figure  established  in 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act  as  the  point  above  which  any 
increases  are  to  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  30  per- 
cent to  the  continental  producers  and  70  percent 
to  the  offshore  producers;  (2)  an  allocation  of 
the  157,625  tons  difference  between  the  consump- 
tion estimate  of  6,609,625  tons  and  the  statutory 
figure  of  6,452,000  tons,  30  percent  of  which  must  be 
allocated  to  the  continental  United  States;  and  (3) 
a  re-allocation  of  the  indicated  beet  sugar  deficiency 
of  207,821   tons. 

The  entire  30  percent  of  the  increase  for  the  con- 
tinental United  States  was  allotted  to  the  continental 
cane  sugar  quota  for  Louisiana  and  Florida,  since 
the  beet  sugar  industry  is  not  expected  to  reach  its 
quota. 


It  is  our  opinion  that  the  tariff  rates  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  enactment  of  either  Bill.  The  Costigan 
Bill  specifically  recognizes  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  of  August  24,  1934,  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States,  although  the  1936  quotas  would 
be  determined  "within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Act."  The  Vandenberg  Bill  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  the  present  quotas  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1936  subject  to  revision  on 
September    1st   and   December    1st,    1936. 

Other  sugar  quota  Bills  are  being  introduced,  but 
the  Costigan  and  Vandenberg  Bills  so  far  are  most 
representative  of  the  two  opposed  schools  of  thought. 
It  is  expected  that  hearings  will  be  called  very  soon 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  interested  parties  to  make 
comment  and   recommendation. 


New  Quotas 


(Official   Release) 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced April  10th,  1936,  an  increase  of  175,537  tons 
in  the  1936  sugar  quotas  as  the  result  of  a  revision 
in  the  estimate  of  consumption  from  6,434,088  short 
tons,  raw  value,  to  6,609,625  tons.  In  1935,  sugar 
consumption  was  6,632,516  tons.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Adjustment  Administration  announced  that  the 
continental  beet  sugar  industry,  as  the  result  of  two 
short  crops  in  succession,  was  expected  to  market 
207,821  tons  less  than  its  quota  of  1,550,000  tons, 
and  that  this  indicated  deficiency  has  been  reallo- 
cated among  the  other  producing  areas,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Jones-Costigan   Act. 

The  revised  consumption  estimate  and  quota 
changes  are  set  forth  in  General  Sugar  Quota  Regu- 
lations, Series  3,  Revision  1,  signed  yesterday  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace.  The 
revisions  have  been  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  revise  the  estimate 
of  sugar  consumption  upward  or  downward  during 
the  year  in  accordance  with  changes  in  consumer 
requirements,  and  may  re-allocate  an  indicated  de-. 
ficiency  in  any  producing  area  to  the  other  areas. 

The  first  estimate  of  consumption  requirements  for 
1936  was  made  December  28,  1935.  Since  that  time 
additional  information  on  consumption  has  become 
available  and  the  revised  estimate  is  based  on  this 
later  information. 

The  basic  quotas  for  sugar  produced  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  are  fixed  by  the  Jones-Costi- 
gan Act  at  1,550,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  beet 
sugar,  and  260,000  tons  for  cane  sugar.  Under  the 
revised  regulations  no  change  is  made  in  the  quota 
of  the  continental  beets  sugar  area  since  it  is  unable 
to  market  its  full  quota,  but  the  quota  for  the  con- 
tinental cane  sugar  area  has  been  increased  to  319,- 
304  tons. 

While  the  net  addition  to  the  quotas  is  175,537 
tons,  the  effect  of  the  increase  and  the  realloca- 
tion  of  the  indicated   deficiency   in   beet   sugar   will 
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Senator  Overton  Introduces  A  Sugar  Bill 


(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  legislative  situation  regarding  sugar  remains  unchanged  although  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  approaches  dangerously  close.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  which  the  Costigan 
Bill  (S.  4413)  and  the  Vandenberg  Bill  (S.  4423)  were  referred,  is  now  exclusively  engaged  in 
considering  the  new  tax  measure.  It  is  expected  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  tax  hearings, 
we  may  have   a  chance   to  be   heard   on   sugar  and  to  have  a  Bill  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  most  recent  development  has  been  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  by  Senator  Overton  of 
Louisiana  which  embodies  the  desires  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  both  as  to  the  quota 
system  and  as  to  benefit  payments.  However,  the  quota  provisions  are  especially  provided 
under  one  Title,  to  be  known  as  the  Sugar  Act  of  1936,  and  the  benefit  payment  provisions 
are  offered  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
so  that  the  Sugar  benefit  payments  would  be  in  the  same  law  in  which  benefit  payments 
are  provided  for  growers  of  other  agricultural  commodities;    which   is  as   it  should   be. 

The  Overton  Bill  includes  provisions  that  appear  in  the  various  bill's  already  up  for  con- 
sideration, chosen  with  the  primary  purpose  of  protecting  the  growers  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beets  in  the  United  States,  which  is  recognized  as  the  paramount  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  principle  of  no  restriction  of  continental  production  is  maintained,  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wishes  and  the  rights  of  domestic  sugar  producers. 

Since  the  necessity  for  sugar  legislation  at  this  Session  of  Congress  is  to  provide  an  Act 
which  is  legal  in  every  sense,  it  is  apparent  that  Senator  Overton  has  sought  to  omit  any  pro- 
visions   of    doubtful    legality    and    to    strengthen   the  legality  of  those  provisions  which  he  offers. 

The  definitions  proposed  by  Senator  Overton  are  the  most  complete  of  any  so  far  intro- 
duced, and  in  keeping  with  his  purpose  of  protecting  continental  interests,  the  Senator  has 
made  mandatory  the  fixing  of  off-shore  quotas  on  syrup  and  molasses,  to  avoid  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  past  several  years.  In  other  words  the  Overton  Plan  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
so  prepared  as  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past  in  matters  of  Federal'  legislation  and 
administration. 

Printed  copies  of  Senator  Overton's  Bill  will  soon  be  available. 
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What  Price  Ruling  No.  8? 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
An  unmoral  interpretation  of  a  moral  obligation. 
Such  is  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  the  sugarcane 
growers  of  Louisiana  as  they  face  and  ponder  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inflict 
penalties  of  $2.00  and  $3.00.  The  decision  purports 
to  be  the  result  of  legal  advice.  We  assert  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  (if  that  means  anything  anymore) 
was  unqualifiedly  to  maintain  to  the  growers  the 
benefits  which  would  have  been  theirs  under  exist- 
ing contract,  if  there  had  been  no  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision declaring  the  AAA  unconstitutional.  We  also 
assert  that  "legal  obligations"  under  existing  contract 
are  no  longer  enforceable,  cither  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  or  on  the  part  of  the  grower;  but  the  "moral 
obligations"  have  been  ordered  paid  by  Congress,  on 
moral  grounds  not  legal  considerations;  therefore, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  such  a  decision  can 
properly  rest  entirely  upon  a  technical  interpretation 
of  law. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  small  grower 
who  in  entirely  good  faith  and  anxious  to  cooper- 
ate, delivered  100%  of  his  base  production  in  the 
month  of  November.  In  every  such  case,  the  grower 
asked  the  County  Agent,  the  Members  of  the  Parish 
Control  Committee  and  the  Louisiana  Agent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,   what   to  do?      He   was   told 


that  he  could  not  deliver  more  than  120%  without 
violating  his  contract,  and  if  he  delivered  above  100% 
he   would   suffer  the   penalties   of   $2.00  on   the   first 


10%    and  $3.00  on   the   second    10< 


He   naturally 


ceased  delivering  cane  to  the  factory.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  he  was  told  that  Ruling  6  had  been 
issued  and  that  the  Federal  Government  would  per- 
mit him  to  deliver  all  of  his  cane  subject  to  deduc- 
tions of  $1.00  on  the  first  20%  and  $1.50  on  the 
second  20%.  He  thereupon  delivered  all  his  cane  to 
the  factory  because  deductions  of  $1.00  and  $1.50 
only  meant  less  profit  to  him,  while  the  penalties  of 
$2.00  and  $3.00  were  confiscatory  and  cause  actual 
losses. 

Now,  months  after  he  has  delivered  his  cane,  to 
have  this  Ruling  No.  6  rescinded  in  so  far  as  the  de- 
ductions are  concerned  is  bound  to  cause  such  a 
grower  to  wonder  about  the  good  faith  of  his  own 
Government.  He  cannot  go  back  and  remove  the  de- 
liveries of  cane;  he  no  longer  has  the  alternative 
of  delivering  or  not  delivering;  he  cannot  help  him- 
self. He  must  depend  upon  his  Government  to  help 
him,  which  incidentally  was  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  January  6th  was  to  invalidate  the  contract 
through  which  the  grower  expected  to  get  any  ben- 
efits at  all,  but  Congress  immediately  decided  that 
the  moral  obligations  of  the  Government  at  the  time 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  must  be  carried  out. 
As  a  matter  of  law,  the  grower  has  no  legal  rights. 
As  a  matter  of  morals,  the  grower  remains  a  citizen 
who  wants  to  believe  in  the  good  faith  of  his  Gov- 
ernment as  expressed  by  the  Congress  which  is  made 
up  of  men  who  represent  him   as   a  citizen. 

The  reply  of  Secretary  Wallace  to  the  letter  of 
Senator  Overton  dated  March  27th,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  of  April    15th   follows: 

April  22,    1936. 
Hon.  John  II.  Overton 
United  States   Senate 
Dear  Senator  Overton: 

Your  letter  of  March  27,  1936  relative  to  Louisiana 
Sugarcane  Administrative  Ruling  No.  6  is  herewith  ac- 
knowledged. 

You  state  in  the  second  paragraph   of  your  letter: 

"At  the  time  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
January  Gth,  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Administrative  Rul- 
ing No.  6  provided  that  sugarcane  growers  would  be 
permitted  to  exceed  their  base  production,  subject  to  de- 
duction of  $1.00  on  the  first  20%  and  $1.50  on  the 
second  20%,  with  general  provisions  regarding  addi- 
tional  excesses." 

Louisiana  Sugarcane  Administrative  Ruling  No.  6  pro- 
vided   further: 

"However,  in  the  event  there  is  no  production  ad- 
justment program  for  the  crop  year  1936,  a  producer  to 
whom  the  provisions  of  this  ruling  are  applicable  may 
market  that  tonnage  of  sugarcane  produced  upon  the 
farm  in  excess  of  the  base  production,  or  in  excess  of 
the  one  hundred  (100)  tons  if  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Ad- 
ministrative Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable,  but  there  shall 
be  deducted  by  the  Secretary  from  any  1935  payment, 
which  may  be  due  under  the  contract,  and/or  paid 
to  the  Secretary  as  a  refund,  two  dollars  ($2)  per  ton 
for  each  ton  of  standard  sugarcane  by  which  market- 
ings exceed  by  not  more  than  ten  (10)  percent  the  base 
production  or  the  one  hundred  (100)  tons  if  Louisiana 
Sugarcane  Administrative  Ruling  No.  2  is  applicable, 
and  three  dollars  ($3)  per  ton  for  each  ton  of  standard 
sugarcane  by  which  marketings  exceed  by  more  than 
ten  (10)  percent  the  base  production,  or  the  one 
hundred  (100)  tons  if  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Admin- 
istrative  Ruling    No.  2   is   applicable " 
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The  term  "production  adjustment  program"  relates,  of 
course,  to  a  program  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  and  not  to  a  program  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  The  language  is  simply  de- 
scriptive of  the  type  of  program  pursuant  to  which 
the  Administrative  rulings  were  issued.  Furthermore,  the 
issuance  of  these  rulings  antedates  both  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme    Court    which    prompted    its    passage. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  (Public  No.  440, 
74th  Congress)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
"meet  all  obligations  and  commitments here- 
tofore incurred  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  or  regulations  here- 
tofore issued  thereunder  .   .   .   .   " 

Thus,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  meet  those  obli- 
gations incurred  by  the  administrative  ruling  in  question, 
but  he  is  not  authorized  to  make  payments  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  such  ruling.  If,  therefore,  under  the 
terms  of  the  rulings  a  Louisiana  producer  has,  by  reason 
of  excess  marketings,  incurred  deductions  in  excess  of 
payments  due  him,  the  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  make 
any  further  1935  payment  to  such  producer.  However,  if 
deductions  for  excess  marketings  exceed  1935  payments  due 
a  producer,  the  Secretary  has  no  legal  right  to  require 
the  producer  to  pay  the  additional  sum  as  provided  in 
the  administrative  piling.  The  effect  of  the  decision  in 
the  Butler  case  was,  as  you  know,  to  invalidate  all  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  promulgated  under  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  which  the  Court  de- 
clared invalid.  The  Congress,  by  Public  No.  440,  merely 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  use  the  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations 
which  he  had  incurred  and  which  he  is  authorized  to  pay. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  this  Department  that 
the  Secretary  is  not  authorized  by  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act  to  pay  Louisiana  producers  where,  under 
the  terms  of  the  administrative  ruling  in  question,  de- 
ductions equal  or  exceed  1935  payments  which  would 
otherwise   be   made. 

Sincerely    yours, 

H.  A.   WALLACE, 

Secretary. 


Atlanta  versus  New  Orleans 

[Editor   Sugar   Bulletin] 

New  Orleans,  Apr.  17th,  1936. 

The  writer  notes  that  in  your  Bulletin  of  15th  there 
is  an  effort  to  stir  up  strife  between  two  sugar  organ- 
izations, but  when  such  statements  do  not  "hew  to  the 
line"  they  usually  die  of  their  own  weight.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  local  dealers  that  my  firm's  last  purchase 
of  Plantation  Granulated,  800  pockets  stored  here  in 
New  Orleans  warehouse,  was  bought  by  my  firm  at  4.40 
ex  warehouse  in  New  Orleans,  thus  fully  justifying  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  in  its  quotation  which 
you  see  fit  to  criticize  as  misleading.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things  and,  if  you  will  permit,  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest that  you  confine  your  statements  to  facts  thus 
eliminating    all    suspicion    of    prejudice. 

Furthermore  you  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  Louisiana  Granulated  has  long  since  been  ex- 
hausted, so  why  raise  a  question  which  it  is  presently 
impossible  to  verify.  It  happens  that  the  writer  is  a 
native  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  city  known  far  and  wide 
as  most  progressive,  built  upon  the  old  red  hills  of 
Georgia,  and  that  city  is  a  living,  pulsing,  demonstration 
of  what  real,  genuine,  co-operation  can  and  does  produce, 
while  the  curse  of  New  Orleans  is  and  has  always  been 
lack  of  co-operation  as  evidenced  by  your  Bulletin  which 
is  palpably  an  effort  to  discredit  the  Louisiana  Sugar  & 
Rice  Exchange,  which  has  had  a  fairly  well-honored 
existence  of  more  than  fifty  years,  and  let  me  add  that 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  called  about 
fifty  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  desira- 
bility— the  need — for  a  sugar  exchange,  the  present  Ex- 
change   being   the   outgrowth   of   that   meeting. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  you  have,  or  had,  any 
ulterior  motive  in  issuing  the  Bulletin  referred  to  but  in 
any  case  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce  friendly  co-opera- 


tion  which   is    a   situation   devoutly    to    be    hoped    for. 

Yours  very   truly, 

(Signed)    W.   K.   Seago. 

The  splendid  implications  of  the  word  "co-opera- 
tion" are  sometimes  abused.  Cassius,  Brutus  and 
various  other  noble  Romans  co-operated  perfectly  to 
eliminate  Julius  Caesar  but  history  does  not  refer  to 
the  episode  as  a  co-operative  movement.  The  fact 
that  the  market  quotations  on  sugar  sent  to  the 
newspapers  by  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association 
have  been  different  from  or,  let  us  say,  have  not  co- 
operated with,  those  sent  to  the  newspapers  by  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  &  Rice  Exchange,  as  pointed  out 
by  us  in  the  article  Mr.  Seago  objects  to,  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  signs   of  the   times. 

The  day  after  the  article  Mr.  Seago  dislikes  so 
much  was  published  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  withdrew 
all  its  quotations  from  the  newspapers.  Three 
days  later  it  re-inserted  them  with  every  figure 
higher.  That  was  a  very  great  compliment  to  our 
article  and  no  cloud  of  fifty  year  old  dust  swept  up 
by    our    good    friend    Mr.    Seago    can    obscure    it. — 

[Editor    Sugar   Bulletin] 

The  Third  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Festival 

Everyone  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  district  is  aware 
by  this  time  that  there  is  held  every  spring  in  the 
little  city  of  Plaquemine,  Iberville  Parish,  a  fete 
called  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  it  embraces 
both  the  serious  and  the  jovial  sides  of  life  as  it  is 
lived  in  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Bowl,  learned  discourses 
and  the  reading  of  papers  on  industrial,  agricultural 
and  scientific  subjects  being  sandwiched  in  between 
slices  of  a  high  old  time. 

We  are  now  informed  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
John  M.  Carville,  who  is  Chairman  of  this  year's 
Festival,  that  the  day  selected  for  the  1936  event  is 
Sunday,  May  3d.  Mr.  Carville  says  that  the  sober- 
sided  part  of  the  affair  is  going  to  be  appropriately 
presided  over  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Baker,  President  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  who  will  call  those 
present  to  order  at  1:30  P.  M.  on  the  aforementioned 
day  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
at  Plaquemine  and  it  is  on  the  programme  that 
addresses  will  be  made  by  the  sober-sided  Dr.  C.  T. 
Dowell,  Dean  and  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Experi- 
ment Stations,  the  sober-sided  Mr.  W.  G.  Tageart, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, the  sober-sided  Mr.  J.  W.  Bateman,  Director 
of  Agricultural  Extension,  Louisiana  State  University, 
the  sober-sided  Mr.  George  Arceneaux,  Agronomist 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
sober-sided  Mr.  C.  D.  Kemper,  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  An  address  will  also  be  made  bv  the  Hon. 
Lafayette  Patterson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  will 
attend  as  an  official  representative  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
We  shall  catalog  Mr.  Patterson  as  sober-sided  too, 
though  that  is  just  a  guess.  Just  what  each  of  these 
gentlemen  will  talk  about  is  not  yet  announced,  but  the 
affiliations  of  five  of  them  with  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  are  so  well  known  that  we  can  all  make 
a  fairly  good  guess  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the 
subjects  they  will  handle.  We  do  not  have  to  <mess 
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about  the  manner  in  which  these  subjects  will  be 
handled  because  we  all  know  that  they  will  be  handled 
exceedingly  well. 

As  to  the  lighter  side  of  the  Festival,  that  will 
consist  as  usual  of  the  pleasantries  and  good-fellow- 
ship engendered  by  all  get-together  meetings  of  this 
kind.  The  flowing  bowl  will  of  course  flow,  stimulat- 
ing happy  thoughts  and  kindly  sentiments,  and  un- 
dermining one  or  both  of  the  sober  sides  of  each  of 
us,  and  in  the  evening  there  will  be  dancing  and  a 
parade  in  which  numbers  of  beautiful  young  ladies 
of  the  Sugar  Parishes,  coaxed  from  their  modest 
retirement,  will  ride  on  decorated  floats  to  the  blare 
of  music  and  the  plaudits  of  their  admirers.  There 
will  also  be  a  pageant  in  the  afternoon  at  3:30  which 
will  portray  the  History  of  Sugar.  This  pageant, 
consisting  of  11  floats,  will  depict  the  history  of 
sugar  cane  from  2000  B.  C.  to  the  present.  The 
presentation  will  be  colorful,  with  the  characters  on 
the  floats  being  represented  by  prominent  local  bus- 
iness and  professional  people,  and  wjll  be  headed 
by    mounted    plantation    overseers. 

Her  Royal  Highness,  Queen  Sucrosa  III,  her 
Maids  of  Honor,  Miss  Doris  Marionneaux  and  Miss 
Mary  Edith  Kinberger,  and  the  two  former  queens, 
Miss  Lucille  Wilbert  and  Miss  Jane  Talbot,  will 
review  the  pageant  from  the  balcony  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  home.  During  the  morning  moving 
pictures  will  be  shown. 

All  of  us  should  be  there,  for  one  of  the  above 
mentioned    reasons   or    another. 


Molasses  and  Neutral  Spirits 

The  following  statement  was  made  recently  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  by  Congressman 
Paul  H.  Maloney  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  legislation  as  con- 
tained in  HR-11985,  and  HR-12005,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Louisiana 
has  a  section  that  produces  much  sugar  cane  and  from 
which  they  produce  sugar,  syrup  and  blackstrap 
molasses.  A  large  quantity  of  this  blackstrap  molasses 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  neutral  spirits.  We  also 
have  several  neutral  spirits  manufacturing  plants 
located  in  the  State.  In  view  of  this  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  sugar  cane  farmer, 
the  rectifier  and  the  neutral  spirits  manufacturer  as  it 
would  unquestionably  lessen  the  use  of  their  products. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  legislation  I  have 
made  some  investigation  to  ascertain  just  what  was 
the  reason  for  the  legislation  and  what  benefits  would 
ensue  and  through  my  search  I  have  found  that  the 
purpose  was  to  give  the  whiskey  business  entirely 
to  the  producers  of  cereals  as  it  is  provided  that 
whiskey  can  only  be  made  from  grain  and  cereals, 
therefore,  neutral  spirits,  the  main  base  of  whiskey, 
produced  from  any  other  product  would  be  imitation. 
Now,  the  result  would  be  that  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing whiskey  through  the  use  of  neutral 
spirits  from  cane  products  or  some  other  com- 
petent product,  would  be  a  net  gain  for  the 
cereal  grain  growers.  While  this  is  a  distinct 
benefit  for  such  growers,  it  is  also  a  distinct  loss  for 


the  sugar  cane  producers.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  import  grain  as  well  as  blackstrap  molasses 
and  when  the  argument  is  raised  that  the  grain 
growers  of  this  Nation  would  get  this  entire  bus- 
iness, this  contention  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
because  both  grain  and  blackstrap  molasses  are  im- 
ported and  both  used  in  the  processing  of  neutral 
spirits   when   prices   and   trade   balances   justify. 

Such  a  swing  in  the  use  of  these  articles  for  this 
particular  purpose  would  only  tend  to  take  from  one 
locality — one  farmer;  and  give  to  another  locality — 
another  farmer.  I  would  not  think  such  a  procedure 
would  be  fair  to  the  sugar  cane  farmers  as  they 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  any  market 
in  which  their  product  might  be  used. 

Now,  as  to  the  technical  side  of  this  question,  I 
am  led  to  believe  by  some  of  the  opinions  of  the 
experts  that  whiskey  can  be  made  up  with  neutral 
spirits — and  a  rose  called  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  just  as  sweet.  Therefore,  if  whiskey  can  be 
made  up  with  neutral  spirits  and  grain  and  cereals 
produce  neutral  spirits  and  blackstrap  molasses  pro- 
duces neutral  spirits  and  other  products  produce 
neutral  spirits  and  these  neutral  spirits  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished as  to  taste,  odor,  smell,  etc.,  except  that 
there  might  be  some  differences  chemically  in  the 
secondary  substances  which  will  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent neutral  spirits  produced  either  from  different 
products  or  the  same  product,  and  the  basis  of 
whiskey  is  neutral  spirits,  it  would  follow  that  not  one 
of  the  ingredients  that  go  to  make  up  neutral  spirits 
has  any  right  to  claim  the  name  "whiskey"  owing 
to  their  particular  distillation,  and  that  neutral  spirits 
from  any  of  these  ingredients  that  measures  up  to 
the  standards  of  neutral  spirits  should  be  permitted 
in  the  manufacture,  blending,  etc.,  of  whiskey,  re- 
membering that  the  coloring  and  flavoring  are  only 
to  please  the  eye  and  the  taste  and  have  no  other 
effect,  and  aging  mellows  and  ripens — which  appears 
to  be  necessary  for  a  wholesome  product.  The  main 
question  is  purity,  and  the  consumer,  who  is  the 
one  to  be  protected,  can  have  ample  protection  by 
the  manufacturer  branding  his  beverages  by  showing 
the  proper  ingredients  contained  therein  and  their 
source  of  origin  from  which  the  consumer  can  make 
his  choice. 

From  past  hearings  on  this  question  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  age  old  battle  between  those 
who  are  attempting  to  give  an  advantage  to  the 
cereal  farmer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sugar  cane 
farmer,  but  the  merits  of  the  argument  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  substantiated  and  the  records  do 
not  definitely  establish  the  contention  that  whiskey 
must  be  manufactured  from  cereals — and  cereals 
only.  It  would  appear  to  an  unbiased  mind  that 
some  whiskey  is  made  practically  from  neutral  spirits. 

This  proposed  legislation,  as  previously  stated,  is, 
we  believe,  detrimental  to  various  interests  in  Louis- 
iana that  are  interested  in  the  manufacturing  of  cane 
products.  I  may  say  that  in  Louisiana  there  are 
7,000  cane  growers  who  are  members  of  an  associa- 
tion known  as  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  they  have  asked  that  I  make  known 
their  opposition  to  the  legislation. 

I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  think  well  regard- 
ing what  injury  this  legislation  will  have  upon  this 
industry. 

Paul  H.  Maloney,  M.  C, 

Second  District,  Louisiana. 
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Quality  of  SugarJHouse  Sirups  fron  the  Newer 

Cane  Varieties 


By  C.  A.  Fort  and  C.  F.  Walton,  Jr.,  Carbohydrate   Research   Division,    Bureau    of    Chem- 
istry  and   Soils,   U.  S.  Department   of  Agriculture. 


In  the  November  IS,  1932,  issue  of  the  Sugar 
Bulletin  a  brief  resume  was  given  of  a  study  of  the 
composition  of  sugar-house  sirups  from  the  six  sugar- 
cane varieties  principally  grown  in  Louisiana  at 
that  time.  Since  then  three  additional  canes  have 
been  released  for  commercial  cultivation,  namely, 
the  C.P.  varieties  28-11,  28-19  and  29-320.  A  com- 
parison of  the  sirups  produced  from  the  first  two 
of  these  was  made  during  1933  and  again  in  1934. 
In  the  case  of  C.P.  29-320,  however,  the  data  are  still 
rather  limited.  The  results  of  these  more  recent 
tests    are    here    reported. 

Juice  samples  representing  about  65%  normal 
juice  extraction  were  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  mill  at  the  Houma  Station, 
which  is  provided  with  hydraulics.  Such  juices  have 
previously  been  found  to  possess  approximately  the 
same  relative  characteristic  qualities  as  whole  mill 
juices  from  identical  canes.  The  juices  were  ob- 
tained from  cane  samples  taken  from  field  plots  of 
the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  to  whom  acknowledgment 
is  made  for  their  cooperation.  Since  these  test  fields 
were  well  distributed  over  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
belt,  and  since  the  canes  were  grown  under  compar- 
able conditions  at  each  place  due  to  the  randomized 
replication  of  the  varieties  in  small  adjacent  plots, 
the  samples  furnished  material  for  a  dependable 
comparison  of  varietal  composition. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  a  true 
comparison  of  sugarcane  varieties  with  respect  to 
chemical  composition  and  juice  clarifying  properties 
is  unreliable  unless  the  canes  are  grown  on  adjacent 
plots  under  strictly  uniform  conditions.  Due  to  such 
differences  in  soil  and  drainage  as  usually  occur  on 
a  plantation,  different  samples  of  any  one  variety 
may  show  more  variation  in  ash  content  and  juice 
clarifying  properties  than  is  shown  by  different 
varieties  grown  under  identical  environment.  Thus, 
a  characteristically  low-ash  variety  from  one  loca- 
tion on  the  plantation  may  have  a  higher  percentage 
of  ash  than  some  variety  normally  high  in  ash  con- 
tent which,  because  it  was  grown  on  a  light,  well- 
drained  soil,  has  a  low  ash  content.  The  same  has 
been  found  to  hold  true  in  respect  to  clarification 
characteristics,  color  of  the  sirup,  nitrogen  content, 
etc.  Yet  when  the  varieties  are  grown  under  identical 
conditions  they  tend  to  bear  always  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other  in  respect  to  these  properties. 

All  the  juices  were  limed,  using  pH  control,  to 
yield  after  defecation  a  clarified  juice  of  6.9-7.0  pH. 
This_  carefully  adjusted  liming  is  another  essential  in 
making  accurate  comparisons  of  the  clarifying 
properties  of  juices  for,  as  is  well  known,  clarifica- 
tions at  lower  pH  give  poorer  clarity  and  a  lighter 
apparent  color.  This  lighter  observed  color  at  lower 
pH  is  misleading  because,  if  the  juice  from  a  low 
pH  clarification  is  adjusted  to  the  same  pH  as  that  of 
juice  from  the  same  cane  clarified  at  a  higher  pH, 
it  will  often  be  found  to  be  actually  darker  in  color. 


After    clarification    the    juices    were    evaporated    in    a 
vacuum  pan  to  approximately  55°   Brix. 

The  average  of  the  values  from  eight  field  tests 
for  several  of  the  constituents  of  the  evaporator 
sirups  from  P.O.J.  213,  Co.  290,  C.P.28-19  and 
C.P.28-11  canes  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
More  complete  analytical  data  will  be  reported  at 
another  time.  The  varieties  P.O.J. 213  and  Co.290 
were  included  in  the  earlier  report  on  this  subject, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  these  varieties  showed  the  same  order 
of  difference  in  1932  as  in  these  more  recent  tests. 

AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  SUGAR-HOUSE  EVAPORATOR  SIRUPS 

FROM  DIFFERENT  CANE  VARIETIES 

(Seasons  of  1933  and  1934) 


Variety 

True 
Suc- 
rose 

Re- 
ducing 
Sugars 

Car- 
bonate 
Ash 

Organic 
Non- 
Sugars 

Lime 
(CaO) 

Nitro- 
gen 

Color 
No. 

Tur- 
bidity 
No. 

P.O.J.  213. 

% 
89.1 

% 
5.1 

% 
1.8 

% 
4.0 

% 
0.17 

% 
0.07 

168 

209 

Co.290... 

87.5 

6.5 

2.3 

3.7 

0.27 

0.04 

136 

82 

C.P.  28-19. 

91.4 

2.9 

1.7 

4.0 

0.18 

0.06 

141 

86 

C.P.  28-11. 

89.2 

3.8 

2.8 

4.2 

0.27 

0.07 

165 

86 

The  sucrose,  reducing  sugars,  ash,  organic  non-sugars,  lime  and  nitrogen  are 
given  as  the  percentage  based  on  solids  as  determined  by  drying. 

The  color  and  turbidity  were  determined  with  a  Keuffel  and  Esser  color  analy- 
zer. The  higher  the  number,  the  darker  the  color  or  the  greater  the 
turbidity,  respectively. 

The  variety  P.O.J. 213,  as  in  the  previous  report, 
showed  a  low  ash  and  lime  content,  high  nitrogen, 
dark  color,  and  poor  clarity.  To  what  degree  the 
juice  quality  was  affected  by  borer  and  red-rot  was 
not  estimated,  but  the  cane  was  not  considered  to  be 
badly  damaged.  Sirup  from  Co.290,  by  contrast, 
was  about  25%  higher  in  ash,  but  had  only  approx- 
imately half  as  much  nitrogen  and  was  light  colored 
and  of  good  clarity.  Sirup  from  C.P.28-19  averaged 
slightly  lower  in  ash  than  that  from  P.O. J. 213, 
which  is  rather  exceptional  since  many  of  the  varie- 
ties released  subsequent  to  the  P.O.J,  varieties  are 
relatively  high  in  ash  content.  This  characteristically 
low  ash  content  of  C.P.28-19  is  a  point  in  its  favor 
for  table  sirups  and  edible  molasses  as  well  as  for 
sugar  production,  although  such  other  considerations 
as  its  cultural  characteristics,  high  fiber  content,  and 
the  cost  of  harvesting  should,  of  course,  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  C.P.28-19  gave  an  evaporator 
sirup  which,  although  fairly  high  in  nitrogen,  was 
nearly  as  good  in  color  and  clarity  as  that  from  Co. 
290. 

The  sirup  from  C.P.28-11  was  also  unique  in  re- 
spect to  its  ash  content,  but  for  the  reason  that  this 
was  especially  high,  being  50%  above  that  for 
P.O.J.213.  It  was  also  high  in  nitrogen,  of  about 
the  same  color  as  sirup  from  P.O.J.213,  and  of  the 
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same  clarity  as  that  from  C. P. 28-19.  The  high  ash 
content  of  C. P. 28-11  tends  to  make  this  variety 
relatively  undesirable  for  table  sirup  production,  un- 
less it  is  grown  on  very  light  soils.  It  was  also 
found  to  produce  experimental  sugars  with  a  rela- 
tively high  ash  content,  which  is  objectionable  if  the 
sugar  is  not  to  be  refined. 

The  generally  high  ash  content  of  the  sirups  from 
Co.281,  Co.290  and  C. P. 28-11  varieties  also  causes 
a  high  ash  content  in  the  molasses,  which  may  be 
penalized  in  the  case  of  edible  molasses.  These 
varieties  moreover  produce  greater  volumes  and 
weights  of  muds  during  clarification  than  was  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  the  P.O.J,  canes,  and  this  is 
also  true  for  C. P. 28-19  in  spite  of  its  lower  ash.  The 
volume  of  muds  after  a  uniform  period  of  settling 
was  found  to  be  greatest  for  C. P. 28-11,  being  about 
75%  greater  than  for  P.OJ.36-M.  The  other  varie- 
ties, arranged  in  order  of  decreasing  mud  volume, 
were  as  follows:  C.P.28-19,  Co.290,  Co.  281  and 
C.P.  807,  the  last  named  being  only  slightly  higher 
in  mud  volume  than  P.O.J.36-M.  The  differences 
in  the  weight  of  muds  were  in  the  same  order,  but 
were  somewhat  smaller.  It  is  planned  to  emphasize 
this  phase  of  the  work  still  further  in  studying  new 
varieties   in  the   future. 

In  the  case  of  Co.290,  the  juice  volume  to  be 
handled  is  greater  than  usual  when  the  same  tonnage 
of  cane  is  milled  as  for  higher  fibre  varieties.  If  the 
time  of  settling  is  reduced,  owing  to  lack  of  suffi- 
cient settler  capacity,  this  factor,  combined  with 
slower  settling  and  greater  volume  of  muds,  would 
result  in  a  poorly  clarified  juice.  When  the  juice  is 
well  limed,  however,  and  ample  capacity  is  provided 
for  defecation,  it  is  believed  that  this  variety,  as  well 
as  the  others  just  discussed,  will  yield  juices  of  good 
clarity.  No  evidence  to  the  contrary  was  found  in 
these    strictly   comparable   experiments. 

The  latest  variety  to  be  released,  namely  C.P. 29- 


TRICHOGRAMMA 

LA.    EXPR.    STATION    STRAIN 

Write    for    Information 
California    Insectaries,    Inc. 

1612    W.    Glenoaks, 
Glcndalc,    Calif. 


A.    Xj.    DUGAS 
La.     State     Rep. 
Centerville,    L,a. 


320,  has  been  studied  only  on  the  basis  of  its  ash, 
color,  clarity,  and  nitrogen  content.  Samples  of  this 
cane  from  eight  fields  were  used  to  prepare  open- 
pan  table  sirups  during  the  season  of  1934,  in  com- 
parison with  other  varieties  of  known  characteristics. 
This  variety  appears  to  resemble  Co.28l  in 
ash,  color  and  clarification  properties,  but  is  lower 
in  nitrogen.  The  variety  test  work  is  being  con- 
tinued. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The   American   Sugar   Cane    League   takes 
pleasure    in  offering   a   comfortable 


to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it.  Business  conferences  in 
New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere, 
which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using  the 
office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties. 
No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the 
room  at  your  convenience. 


Petroleum  And  Its  Products 

CHALMETTE   PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

American  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland  Factory 
Raceland,  La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th  Floor 

Masonic  Temple  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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STAFFER,  ESHLEMSN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203   Levert  Bldg.,   823   Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA  0618— RA  0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones  MAin  0696-0697 


Established  1871 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St-        NEW  ORLEANS,  U- S- A- 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407  Carondelet  St 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


PENIGK  &  FORD  SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

Canal  Bank  Building 

NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,   Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified   Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


AERO 


AMERICAN  CYANAMLD  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

PERE   MARQUETTE  BLDG-        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 
Correspondence  Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONGO 

Brands  of   Pure   Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW   ORLEANS 


WILLIAM  L.    OWEN 

Consulting    Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 

Deterioration. 
Authority     on     Sugar     Storage,     Sugar 

Analysis  and  Appraisal   of  Sugar  for 

Storage. 


Consultant  for  the 
LUMMUS   COMPANY 

Builders  of 
Complete  Alcohol  and  Rum  Plants 


PHONE  4577 
1504  Florida  St.      BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 
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TESTS  SHOW  GREATER  PROFIT 
FROM  "AERO  CYANAMID  ALONE 

Yields   of  Cane  and   Sugar  on  Stubble  Cane  from  Cyanamid  Only,  and  Cyanamid  and  Superphosphate 


ACRE  APPLICATION 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid 
only 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid  and 
200  lbs.  superphosphate 

1929* 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Crescent  Farm) 
Godchaux  Sugars  (Mary  Plantation) 
Glenwood  Sugars 

Sterling  Sugars  (Camperdown  Plantation) 
South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

21.34 
33.69 
34.15 
24.65 
25.97 

4268 
5546 
6425 
4896 
4177 

22.63 
32.48 
33.54 
25.71 
24.63 

4489 
5394 
6160 
5008 
4024 

Average  (1929) 
1930** 
Estate  of  Harry  L.  Laws  (Cinclare) 
Glenwood  Sugars 
South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 
South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 
J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.  (Midway  Plantation) 
W.  N.  Bergeron  (Enola  Plantation) 
M.  A.  Patout  &  Sons  (Enterprise  Plantation) 
J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Kinsale  Plantation) 
E-  G.  Robichaux  Co.  (Valence  Plantation) 

27.96 

19.92 
17.41 
20.42 
26.73 
17.54 
18.66 
17.04 
26.06 
24.73 

5062 

2105 
2751 
3491 
5045 
3229 
3170 
2950 
3522 
4697 

27.79 

20.77 
17.84 
20.94 
26.40 
17.31 
20.58 
18.63 
25.62 
26.03 

5015 

2068 
2694 
3767 
4775 
3202 
3510 
3094 
3433 
4749 

Average  (1930) 
1931** 
E-  G.  Robichaux  Co. 
Godchaux  Sugars  (Raceland) 
Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Southdown) 
J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Catherine) 
Alma  Plantation 
Dugas  &  LeBlanc  (Westfield) 

20.94 

23.02 
21.01 
12.32 
18.06 
13.25 
27.69 

3440 

4006 
3044 
2238 
2418 
2190 
4279 

21.56 

22.79 
20.78 
13.40 
17.57 
10.05 
28.77 

3476 

3673 
2963 
2344 
2260 
1675 
4462 

Average  (1931) 

19.22 

3029 

18.89 

2896 

♦Reported  by  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld  in  "Facts  About  Sugar' 
♦♦Reported  in  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  237. 


Vol.  26,  No.  3. 


We  think  that  the  foregoing  results  prove  conclusively  that  nitrogen  is  the  only  plant  food  required  for 
sugar  cane  on  most  Louisiana  soils.  In  the  event,  however,  that  you  believe  that  your  soil  requires  supple- 
mental phosphoric  acid,  we  have  it  for  sale.  Where  phosphoric  acid  is  necessary,  we  advise  its  use  on  plant 
cane,  to  be  followed  by  Aero  Cyanamid  alone  on  the  stubble  crops. 

For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information,  write  or 
phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly,  1500  Henry  Clay  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  La.  Phone  UPtown  0795. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of   'Aero'   Cyanamid,   'Ammo-Phos',   and   Granidar 

Super  Phosphate 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'AERO'  CYANAMID  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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During  1909-14,  the  average  production  by  Louis- 
iana was  a  tonnage  of  all  sugars,  including  granulated 
and  yellow  clarified  sugar,  which  when  converted 
to  the  raw  value  being  used  now,  would  be  equal  to 
350,000  tons  96  test  sugar.  The  Jones  Costigan 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
purported  to  guarantee  to  farmers  the  purchasing 
power,  with  respect  to  their  cost  of  operation,  that 
they  enjoyed  during  1909-14.  This  provision  guar- 
anteed to  us  an  income  parity. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  act  was  violated 
when  the  Sugar  Section  ruled  that  benefit  payment 
would  be  made  on  only  such  sugar  cane  as  might 
be  required  to  produce  220,800  tons  sugar.  For  Con- 
gress had  not  only  guaranteed  parity,  it  had  directed 
the  Secretary  through  Section  C.  of  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide means  to  carry  out  its  intention.  Payments 
upon  the  basis  of  220,800  T.  quota  without  applica- 
tion of  penalties  will  provide  for  only  62%  of  the 
income  parity  provided  for  in  the  act.  The  penal- 
ties will  amount  to  #2,000,000.00,  so  that  under  the 
final  settlement  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  income 
parity  will  be  received. 

Thus,  if  we  assume  that  our  interpretation  of  the 
act  is  wrong  and  that  the  Secretary  did  in  fact  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  Congress  when   he  disregarded 
f   the  obvious   mandate   from   Congress   that  he   should 
',    give  purchasing  power  parity  to  farmers,  and  that  the 
\   Secretary  was  carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress  when 
he  disregarded  the  message  which  Congress  took  the 
time  and  trouble  to  convey  to  him  in  a  separate  para- 
graph well  known  as   Section  C;  then  we  find  that 
even  the  limited  payments  which  would  be  due  pro- 
ducers  of   Sugar    Cane    under    the    insufficient   quota 
of  220,800  tons  of  sugar  are  going  to  be  discounted 


about  sixty  per  cent  by  the  assessment  of  penalties 
of  two  and  three  dollars. 

In  1909-14  period  we  produced  350,000  tons  of 
sugar  raw  value.  The  cane  grown  to  make  this 
tonnage  sold  for  3.83  per  ton,  or  $17,873,335.00. 
When  this  figure  is  adjusted  to  today's  purchasing 
power  by  using  the  government's  index  figure,  the 
pre-war  crop  had   a  today's  value  of  #22,701,000.00. 

Because  of  quota  restrictions,  we  produced  484,000 
less  tons  of  cane  during  1935  than  during  the  pre- 
war period  1909-14.  The  production  in  1935  was  4,- 
182,715  tons,  which  sold  for  3.127  per  ton.  The 
benefit  payment  already  paid  plus  remainder  due  less 
penalties   will   mean  the   state 

will   receive  #15,718,754.00 

a  shortage  of  approximately  7,000,000.00 

We  received  #1.11  less  per  ton  than  would  be  com- 
parable to  the  1909-14  adjusted  average  value  and 
we    were    restricted    to    a    production    of    lesser    tons. 

On  February  8th,  1934,  President  Roosevelt  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  requesting  that  Congress 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  make 
sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities. He  referred  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
as  an  expensive  industry,  and  stated  that  he  would 
not  at  that  time  advocate  putting  sugar  on  the  free 
list.  The  President  named  sugar  quotas  for  con- 
tinental beet  sugar  at  1,450,000  short  tons  raw 
value  and  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  cane  sugar  260,- 
000  tons.  Immediately  after  this  message  was  deliv- 
ered, the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Committee 
went  to  Washington  and  began  conferring  with  our 
Congressmen  and  with  the  officials  of  the  AAA. 
We  were  told  by  Secretary  Wallace  that  all  sugar 
should    be    produced    in    the    tropics    where    it    could 
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be  produced  cheapest.  He  said  that  no  sugar  cane, 
nor  bananas  nor  pineapples  nor  rubber  should  be 
produced  in  Louisiana.  He  said  that  rubber  could 
be  produced  in  Louisiana  if  there  were  a  duty  of 
25  cents  per  pound  on  rubber.  Our  Congressmen 
found  themselves  very  much  handicapped  by  the  at- 
titude of  the  Administration.  They  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  having  Section  C  made  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posed law,  thinking  as  they  did  (and  as  our  Com- 
mittee did)  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
recognize  this  Section  C  as  a  mandatory  order  to 
grant  to  Louisiana  and  Florida  a  larger  quota  than 
was  set  forth  in  Section  B.  But  the  Congressmen 
and  our  Committee  were  both  wrong.  The  Secretary 
has  consistently  refused  to  follow  the  mandate  of 
Congress.  Section  C  might  as  well  not  have  been 
written. 

Every  argument  has  been  advanced  by  us  and 
by  your  Congressmen  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  fair 
share  of  our  own  United  States  market.     We  failed. 

A  Committee  of  nineteen  cane  growers  known  as 
dirt  farmers  were  sent  to  Washington  last  year  by 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  appealing  for  a 
small  additional  quota  for  new  farmers,  but  the  only 
suggestion  of  relief  offered  was  that  additional  quotas 
for  new  farmers  could  be  given  only  by  deducting 
cane  tonnage  from  growers  of  Louisiana. 

In  August  of  last  year  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture   released    ruling    five    which    assessed    a    penalty 


of  $2.00  per  ton  on  the  first  10%  of  such  cane  as 
might  be  produced  in  excess  of  the  base  tonnage 
of  each  P.A.C.  and  $3.00  per  ton  on  the  second  10% 
excess.  It  was  further  stated  that  any  grower  who 
produced  above  120%  would  receive  no  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

When  the  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  was  called  to  Washington  last  September  to 
attend  a  public  hearing  concerning  the  discussion 
of  another  production  adjustment  contract  to  cover 
the  1936  crop,  we  carefully  considered  the  ill  treat- 
ment which  we  had  received  under  our  1935  con- 
tracts and  decided  to  file  an  appearance  through  our 
attorney,  Mr.  Rabenold  of  New  York  City,  who 
made   a    statement   about    as    follows: 

"We  respectfully  decline  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
a  1936  production  adjustment  contract  with  you  until 
some  satisfactory  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at 
with   respect  to: 

( 1 )  Payments  to  cooperating  cane  growers  of  the 
long  past  due  balances  of  benefit  payments  for  the 
year    1934. 

(2)  Payments  of  the  past  due  advance  of  seventy 
cents  per  ton  of  cane  on  the  1935  production  allot- 
ment. 

(3)  A  fair  price  for  the  sugar  cane  purchase* 
contract. 

(4)  Our  repeated  protest  against  the  penalties 
contained    in    ruling   five." 

Since  we  had  declined  to  discuss  the  only  subject 
covered  by  the  announcement  of  the  hearing,  the 
presiding  officer  adjourned  the  hearing.  This  hearing 
occurred  in  Washington  on  September    11th,    1935. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  balances  due  on 
the  1934  crop;  the  advance  payments  on  the  1935 
crop;  and  the  naming  of  a  fair  cane  purchase  con- 
tract were  satisfactorily  concluded  without  unreas- 
onable delay.  It  was,  however,  late  in  the  month 
of  November  (when  many  cane  growers  had  dis- 
continued delivering  cane  for  fear  of  excess  penal- 
ties) before  our  Committee  again  met  the  officials 
in  Washington  and  again  urged  them  to  repeal 
ruling  five,  and  thereby  avoid  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  excess  cane.  Ruling  six  was  then  unofficially 
announced.  This  ruling  contained  penalties  that  were 
only  25%  as  much  as  those  contained  in  ruling  five 
and  we  were  requested  to  send  messages  to  Louis- 
iana at  once  so  that  harvesting  might  be  resumed 
by  those  who  had  reached  the  dead  line  of  ruling 
five.  This  we  did  and  all  County  Agents  were  noti- 
fied and  requested  to  post  the  farmers.  After  we 
reached  home  the  official  release  was  published  and 
it  contained  a  paragraph  that  had  not  been  con- 
tained in  the  messages  sent.  This  paragraph  set  forth 
the  fact  that  penalties  of  $2.00  and  $3.00  would  be 
reverted  to  if  there  was  no  production  program  for 
1936.  We  interpret  this  subsequently  conceived 
reservation  as  having  been  introduced  so  as  to  force 
the  Louisiana  producers  into  a  production  program 
for    1936. 

Following  this,  before  the  program  for  1936  had 
been  outlined,  but  after  the  farmers  had  acted  upon 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  to  harvest  their  sur- 
plus cane,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  its  decision 
on  January  6th  invalidating  contracts  of  the  nature 
of  those  referred  to  in  ruling  six.  Now  we  are  told 
that  the  old  penalties  of  $2.00  per  ton  on  the  first 
10%  and  $3.00  per  ton  for  each  ton  of  cane  produced 
in  excess  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  base  production  will 
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be  charged  against  the  balance  that  may  be  due  each 
grower  whose  production  was  that  much  in  excess 
of  his  normal  expectancy.  And  this,  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  unfavorable  position  in  which 
our  farmers  find  themselves  through  having  harvested 
their  excess  cane,  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
representation  and  direction  of  the  Secretary.  Sen- 
ator Overton  has  done  all  possible  to  induce  Secre- 
tary Wallace  to  consider  the  equitable  and  moral  obli- 
gation imposed  and  to  do  what  would  have  been 
done  had  there  been  no  such  Supreme  Court  decis- 
ion. However,  after  two  weeks  of  study,  Secretary 
Wallace  has  declined  to  favorably  consider  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  Senator  Overton.  These  de- 
ductions on  the  1935  crop  production  will,  if  made, 
amount    to    about    £2,000,000.00. 

We  cannot  help  contrasting  the  treatment  ac- 
corded the  sugar  cane  growing  area  with  the  beet 
area.  In  making  this  comparison,  we  are  not  find- 
ing fault  with  the  quota  given  the  sugar  beet  pro- 
ducers. We  believe  that  the  first  call  on  the  con- 
sumptive demand  of  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  should  be  allotted  to  the  continental  pro- 
ducers. We  are  directing  your  attention  to  the  in- 
justice done  the  citizens  of  one  state  as  compared 
to  the  liberal  treatment  given  to  other  states  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  Jones  Costigan  Amend- 
ment was  being  considered  at  hearings  before  the 
Committees  of  Congress,  the  representatives  from 
16  beet  producing  states  were  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts to  have  the  beet  sugar  quota  increased  by  one 
hundred  thousand  tons,  thereby  giving  them  a  quota 
much  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  sugar  that  has  been 
produced  in  those  states  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  parity  price  that  has  been  paid  to  the  beet  grow- 
ers is  much  greater  than  the  income  parity  figured 
on  the  1909-14  base  production.  The  production 
record  of  continental  beet  sugar  for  1909-14  was 
650,000  tons  which  is  900,000  tons  less  than  their 
quota.  No  beet  producer  has  been  penalized.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  received  crop  insurance 
payments  because  of  low  production.  The  only 
answer  that  I  can  make  to  the  question  that  must 
be  in  everyone's  mind  as  to  why  one  sugar  pro- 
ducing area  in  the  United  States  should  receive  such 
unmistakably  better  treatment  than  another  section, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Louisiana  has  never  crossed  over 
to   the    Republican    column. 

Whatever  the  reason,  every  effort  must  nozv  be 
again  made  to  induce  the  authorities  to  grant  to 
Louisiana  the  right  to  grow  all  of  the  cane  that  can 
be  economically  produced  in  this  State;  so  that  zve 
in  turn  may  give  employment  to  many  able-bodied 
men  and  women  who  are  now  on  relief.  We  should 
be  guaranteed  parity  prices  with  no  penalties  and  the 
right  to  grow  as  much  cane  as  we  can. 

To  all  of  you  who  are  wondering  why  we  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  produce  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  can  now  be  produced  from  the  wonderful 
new  cane  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  breeding  and  sending  to  us  each  year,  I 
will  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Henry 
Wallace  given  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  on  Friday,  February  23rd,  1934.  (See 
page  18  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings):  "Suppose 
there  were  an  increase  in  domestic  beet  sugar  pro- 
duction, we  will  say,  to  2,000,000  tons,  and  of  sugar 
cane  production  to,  perhaps,  600,000  tons;  a  decline 
in  Cuban  imports,  we  will  say  to  500,000  tons  or  per- 


haps even  less  than  that,  the  result  would  be  to 
destroy  Cuba's  purchasing  power  for  our  export 
crops." 

Later  Secretary  Wallace  also  stated  with  refer- 
ence to  this  same  subject:  "Now  this  matter  is 
one  of  grave  concern  to  the  corn  belt." 

The  producers  of  continental  sugar  have  given 
full  consideration  to  the  declared  purposes  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wallace.  We  have 
always  been  sympathetic  with  the  distressful  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  in  Cuba  prior  to  1934  and 
subsequent  to  Cuba's  adoption  of  a  maximum  one 
crop  policy  that  resulted  in  flooding  the  market 
with  a  production  of  five  million  tons  of  sugar,  andi 
which  policv  resulted  in  the  necessary  exportation 
from  this  country  to  Cuba  of  huge  amounts  of  lard 
and  flour.  Cuba's  production  of  sugar  now  is  re- 
stricted to  practically  one-half  of  five  million  tons, 
and  regardless  of  the  concessions  made  to  them  by 
our  Government,  they  will  never  require  again  the 
lard  and  other  farm  products  which  we  were  pro- 
ducing for  them  from  1920  to  1928.  Cuba  is  now 
practicing  crop  diversification  and  soil  conservation, 
and  under  the  magnanimous  treatment  being  ac- 
corded Cuba  by  this  Government,  Cuba  is  selling 
sugar  C&F  New  York  at  nearly  five  times  the  C&F 
price  which  prevailed  just  prior  to  the  reduction  of 
Cuban  duty  from  two  cents  to  9/10  of  one  cent, 
and  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Jones  Costigan 
Amendment  which  gave  Cuba  a  quota  of  1,950,000 
tons  of  sugar.  This  quota  exceeded  the  volume 
of  Cuban  sugar  marketed  in  the  LInited  States  the 
previous  year. 

Last  month  the  administration  increased  Cuba's 
1936  quota  by  an  amount  of  120,000  additional  tons 
of  sugar,  a  portion  of  which  was  from  the  re-allot- 
ment of  continental  beet  sugar  quota.  This  Govern- 
ment gave  Cuba  120,000  additional  tons  of  sugar, 
which  at  today's  price  of  £57.00  per  ton,  will  add 
£6,840,000.00  to  Cuba's  gross  returns,  and  in  the 
same  breath  the  administration  announces  that  pen- 
alties of  £2,000,000.00  will  be  assessed  against  the 
continental    cane    growers    of    Louisiana. 

We  are  supporting  the  Kniffin-Overton  bills  that 
are  now  before  Congress.  The  bills  give  the  first 
call  on  the  United  States  market  to  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  The  balance  to  be  prorated  be- 
tween the  off-shore  producers.  Under  this  American 
plan,  Cuba's  quota  would  not  be  less  than  1,800,000 
tons  which  amply  guarantee  the  Cubans  that  they 
will  get  on  their  feet  and  which  protects  us  from  the 
present  administrative  policy  that  threatens  us  with 
the  certainty  that  Cuba  will  very  soon  be  on  our  feet. 
We  agree  fully  with  the  declared  policy  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  lend  aid  to 
Cuba  and  to  provide  a  better  market  for  corn  and 
hogs  and  wheat.  The  only  difference  between  us  is 
the    degree — the    sense    of    proportion. 

The  period  1909-1914  is  taken  by  the  Admin- 
istration as  the  period  during  which  a  proper  parity 
existed  between  industry  and  agriculture.  It  is  the 
period  of  the  yard-stick  by  which  all  the  agricultural 
rehabilitation  legislation  is  measured.  Yet  we  find 
that  Louisiana  produced  in  that  period  an  average  of 
350,000  tons  of  sugar  and  is  now  allotted  only  221,000 
tons,  while  the  American  beet  sugar  producers  who. 
produced  in  1909-14  an  average"  of  626,613  tons 
of  sugar  are  now  allocated  1,550,000  tons,  some  three 
times   what   they   produced   in    1909-14.      In    1909-14 
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Hawaii  produced  an  average  of  548,800  tons  but 
now  is  allowed  a  quota  of  925,969  tons,  Porto  Rico 
produced  in  1909-14  an  average  of  352,000  tons,  yet 
its  quota  is  now  788,331  tons.  The  Philippines  pro- 
duced in  1909-14  191,500  tons,  and  the  quota  given 
them  is  981,950  tons.  Why  should  Louisiana  have  her 
ability  to  produce  strangled  while  the  ability  of  all 
other  areas  to  produce  is  enlarged  and  encouraged? 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Administration  has  been 
repeatedly  declared  by  its  spokesmen  in  authority 
to  be  to  restore  the  farmer's  purchasing  power  by 
bringing  about  a  parity  between  the  price  he  receives 
for  his  produce  and  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  the 
things  he  has  to  buy.  This  is  defeated  by  restricting 
him  in  the  amount  he  may  produce.  Obviously  if  his 
ability  to  buy  clothes,  for  instance,  is  brought  up  to 
the  1909-14  parity  by  an  increase  in  what  he  gets 
for  his  sugar  cane,  it  will  not  serve  the  purpose  if  he 
is  not  allowed  to  raise  his  usual  amount  of  cane. 


Governor  Leche  Fights  Hard  for 
Louisiana 

The  telegrams  quoted  below  were  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  to  Senator  John  H. 
Overton  of  Louisiana  by  Governor  Richard  W.  Leche 
of  Louisiana  and  Senator-Elect  Allen  J.  Ellender 
on  May  7th  after  a  picture  of  the  situation  in 
Washington  had  been  laid  before  him  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League: 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  7,   1936. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
The    White  House, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  which  comprises  nine  thousand  cane  growers 
of  Louisiana  have  had  a  conference  with  me  today 
and  1  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  their  plight  un- 
der the  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  quota  for 
Louisiana  sugar  production  prescribed  in  Senate 
Bill  Forty-Four  Thirteen  now  being  discussed  in 
Congress  is  extremely  serious.  The  quota  of- 
fered Louisiana  is  not  only  one  hundred  thousand 
tons  less  than  actually  produced  last  year  but  is  less 
by  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
tons  than  the  average  production  of  the  State  in 
the  Nineteen  Nine-Nineteen  Fourteen  period  which 
was  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  and  that 
is  the  period  the  government  uses  as  its  yardstick 
of  parity  in  fixing  the  farmers  purchasing  power. 
In  the  division  of  quotas  among  the  sugar  areas 
based  upon  the  Nineteen  Nine-Nineteen  Fourteen, 
period  parity  years  the  quota  given  Louisiana  is 
most  discriminatory  against  our  State  and  I  must 
sincerely  and  seriously  protest  such  unfair  treatment 
accorded  our  people.  I  understand  the  purpose 
of  the  Administration  has  been  to  restore  the  farmer's 
purchasing  power  by  bringing  about  a  parity  between 
the  price  he  receives  for  his  produce  and  the  price 
he  has  to  pay  for  the  things  he  needs.  The  prin- 
ciple of  parity  income  is  obviously  defeated  if  he  is 
not  allowed  to  raise  at  least  the  complete  crop  pro- 
duced during  the  Nineteen  Nine-Nineteen  Fourteen 
parity  period.  The  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  in  Louisiana  and  affects 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  upon  the  facts  being  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion   you    will    agree    that    the    assistance    requested 


is  fully  justified  and  deserved.  The  Costigan 
Sugar  Bill  now  known  as  Forty-Four  Thirteen  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  fix  the  quotas  for  Louisiana 
at  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  which  is 
almost  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
Louisiana's  great  sugar  industry.  I  am  asking 
Senator  Overton  to  prepare  and  introduce  the  neces- 
sary amendment  protecting  Louisiana's  interest  and 
any  assistance  which  you  may  be  able  to  render  will 
be  gratefully  appreciated  by  every  citizen  in  Louis- 
iana. I  would  not  presume  to  encroach  upon 
your  valuable  time  with  reference  to  this  matter  were 
is  not  so  vitally  important  to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
With   sincere  personal   regards 

RICHARD  W.  LECHE 
Governor-Elect    of    Louisiana. 
Baton   Rouge,   La., 
May   7,   1936. 
United  States  Senator 
John  H.  Overton, 
Senate   Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  which  comprises  nine  thousand  cane  growers 
of  Louisiana  have  had  a  conference  with  us  today 
and  we  are  convinced  that  their  plight  under  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  quota  for  Louisiana 
sugar  production  prescribed  in  Senate  Bill  Forty- 
Four  Thirteen  now  being  discussed  in  Congress  is 
extremely  serious.  The  quota  offered  Louisiana 
is  not  only  one  hundred  thousand  tons  less  than 
actually  produced  last  year  but  it  is  less  by  consid- 
erably more  than  one  hundred  thousand  tons  than 
the  average  production  of  the  state  in  the  Nineteen 
Nine-Nineteen  Fourteen  period  which  was  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  and  that  is  the 
period  the  Government  uses  as  its  yardstick  of  parity 
in  fixing  the  farmers  purchasing  power.  In  the 
division  of  quotas  among  all  the  sugar  areas  based 
upon  Nineteen  Nine-Nineteen  Fourteen  parity  years 
the  quota  given  Louisiana  flagrantly  discriminates 
against  our  state  and  we  must  seriously  protest 
such  unfair  treatment  accorded  our  people. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Administration  has  been 
repeatedly  declared  by  its  spokesmen  in  authority  to 
be  to  restore  the  farmer's  purchasing  power  by  bring- 
ing about  a  parity  between  the  price  he  receives  for 
his  produce  and  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  the 
things  he  has  to  buy.  The  principle  of  parity  in- 
come is  obviously  defeated  if  he  is  not  allowed  to 
raise  the  complete  crop  produced  during  the  Nineteen 
Nine-Nineteen  Fourteen  parity  period.  We  trust 
that  you  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  Senate  and  House  will  vote  against 
the  Harrison-Costigan  sugar  bill  now  known  as  Senate 
Forty  Four  Thirteen  unless  the  quota  provision  is  so 
amended  as  to  give  Louisiana  a  quota  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  tons  which  is  the  minimum 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  one  of  Louisianas  most 
important  industries.  Please  introduce  and  fight 
fo  ramendment  to  this  effect.  If  unsuccessful  on 
amendment  please  use  every  effort  to  kill  this  dis- 
criminatory legislation.  Please  convey  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  our  serious 
protest  against  such  unfair  legislation  as  is  proposed 

RICHARD  W.  LECHE 
Governor   Elect   of   Louisiana 

ALLEN    J.     ELLENDER 

U.   S.   Senator   Elect 
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It's  Up  to  the  Administration 


{By  C.  J. 

Whether  there  is  sugar  legislation  at  this  Session 
of  Congress  is  a  matter  entirely  to  be  decided  by  the 
National   Administration. 

All  interested  parties,  which  includes  every  sugar 
producing  area  and  the  Administration  itself,  agree 
that  a  new  Sugar  Act  legally  to  provide  a  quota 
system  is  needed,  necessary  and  desirable.  The  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Hoosac  Mills  Case  which  invalidated  the  AAA  defin- 
itely makes  the  present  quota  system  of  doubtful 
legality,  just  as  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Schechter  Case  which  invali- 
dated the  NRA  definitely  makes  the  "unfettered 
delegations  of  power"  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in   the   Jones-Costigan    Act    of    questionable    validity. 

In  addition,  the  growers  of  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beets  in  the  United  States  agree  with  the  Admin- 
istration that  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  the  proposed  benefit  payment 
of  12%c  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  produced,  is 
neither  "comparable"  to  the  benefit  payments  un- 
der the  AAA  nor  adequate  to  maintain  the  income 
parity  of  the   sugar   farmer. 

Senator  Harrison  of  Mississippi,  for  Senator  Costi- 
gan  of  Colorado,  introduced  a  Bill  (S.  4413)  which 
proposes  to  continue  the  quotas  as  they  are,  and  to 
pay  benefits,  but  "no  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
producer  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  50  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  raw 
value,  of  sugar,"  which  payments  shall  be  only  "in 
amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable."  Then  further  the  Bill  provides  that  such 
payments  shall  be  conditioned  on  "(f)  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  in  such  amounts  as 
will  insure  a  stable  and  continuous  supply  of  sugar 
at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers,  and 
not  in  excess  of  the  allotment  of  the  quota  for  the 
area  in  which  the  producer  grows  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane." 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  Louisiana,  this 
Harrison-for-Costigan  Bill  would  provide  in  fact: 
(1)  a  quota  of  260,000  tons  for  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  or  220,200  tons  quota  for  Louisiana  if  the 
present  division  formula  is  continued;  (2)  benefit 
payments  on  100  pounds  of  sugar,  instead  of  per  ton 
of  sugarcane  as  formerly;  (3)  payments  to  be  at  a 
rate  determined  "fair  and  reasonable"  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  which  may  be  anything  from 
lc  to  50c  per  cwt;  (4)  payments  to  be  only  on  the 
tonnage  of  sugarcane  required  to  produce  said  220,- 
200  tons,  or  approximately  65%  of  the  1935  actual 
production  and  nearer  60%  of  the  estimated  and 
presently    growing    1936    crops. 

Now,  Louisiana  would  stand  to  be  hurt  and  suffer 
losses  in  three  certain  ways  under  the  Harrison-for- 
Costigan  system,  with  the  probability  of  reduction 
in  payments  under  the  "fair  and  reasonable"  rate 
clause.  Yet  the  preamble  to  this  Bill  starts  out 
ironically  "To  protect  the  welfare  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  processors  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane." 

The  AAAct,  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  all  have  for  a  "declared  purpose" 
the  restoration  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer. 


Bourg) 

In  the  Base  Period  of  1909-14  Louisiana  alone 
produced  annually  an  average  of  350,000  short  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value;  Florida  was  not  producing 
sugar  in  that  period.  In  1935  Louisiana  produced 
340,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  in  1936  Louis- 
iana has  a  growing  crop  which  will  produce  350,000 
or   more   short   tons,    raw   value. 

Therefore,  any  attempt  to  cut  benefit  payments 
down  to  the  basis  of  260,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
for  Louisiana  and  Florida,  is  contrary  to  the  de- 
clared purposes  of  all  Acts  under  which  sugar 
growers  qualify,  and  cannot  be  justified  in  fact. 

Manifestly,  such  a  program  would  greatly  harm 
the  sugarcane  grower  of  the  South,  and  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  treatment  given  beet  growers, — nay, 
not  even  with  programs  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
peanut  growers. 

But  the  quotas  in  said  Harrison-for-Costigan 
Bill  purport  to  be  only  marketing  restrictions,  al- 
though we  note  that  in  Section  104(a),  the  Secre- 
tary "shall  make  acreage  or  sugar-quota-marketing 
allotments"  (shades  of  the  Supreme  Court!)  Still 
the  fact  remains  that  Louisiana  produced  340,000 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  from  the  1935  crop, 
and  everyone  knows  we  made  it  within  the  provis- 
ions of  the  AAAct  and  the  Production  Adjustment 
Contract  entered  into  in  pursuance  thereof.  Fur- 
thermore, all  estimators  say  Louisiana  will  make  even 
more  sugar  from  the  growing  1936  crop.  What  is 
to  become  of  this  sugar,  if  the  Administration  en- 
forces the  proposed  measure?  The  excess  would 
undoubtedly  be  "outlaw  sugar"  and  he  who  markets 
it  would  become  a  criminal  subject  to  fines  and  pen- 
alties. Ridiculously,  we  would  seem  about  to  become 
bootleggers   by  provision   and   force  of  law! 

Astoundingly,  all  other  Bills  introduced  in  Con- 
gress at  this  Session  on  the  subject  of  sugar  (Senator 
Vandenberg's  S.4423;  Senator  Overton's  S.4560;  Con- 
gressman Kniffin's  H.R.12294  and  H.R.12295;  Con- 
gressman Crawford's  H.  R.  12195;  and  Congress- 
man Woodruff's  H.R.  12225),  provide  no  restrictions 
on  the  production  of  sugar  within  the  continental 
United  States  or  the  marketing  thereof.  All  of 
these  Congressional  leaders  express  the  conviction, 
with  which  almost  all  lawyers  openly  agree,  that 
there  can  be  no  legal  restriction  of  the  production 
or  marketing  of  continental  sugar  under  the  United 
States    Constitution. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  introductory  paragraphs 
of  this  article,  and  repeat  that  the  decision  whether 
there  will  be  a  Sugar  Act  of  1936  remains  exclusive- 
ly  one    for    the    Administration. 

The  quota  provided  for  the  beet  area  on  the 
continent  remains  at  1,550,000  tons  it  is  true,  but 
since  the  beet  area  has  had  a  deficit  in  production 
of  more  than  600,000  tons  in  the  past  two  years,  it 
would  require  a  beet  crop  in  1936  of  over  2,000,000 
tons  to  permit  the  beet  processors  to  market  1,550,- 
000  tons  in  1936  and  have  a  normal  carry-over 
of  beet  sugar  on  January  1,  1937.  The  fact  is  that 
the  present  estimate  of  the  1936  beet  crop  indicates 
a  production  of  less  than  the  1,550,000  tons.  Hence 
a    marketing   quota    of    1,550,000    tons    for    the    beet 
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area  cannot  amount  to  restriction  for  this  year  or 
next  year. 

Florida  made  approximately  39,000  tons  of  sugar 
from  the  1935-36  crop  and  from  present  plantings 
can  make  an  estimate  of  60,000  tons.  Thus  the 
estimate  for  the  continental  cane  area  production  in 
1936  exceeds  400,000  tons,  and  the  facts  are  that 
Louisiana  and  Florida  produced  a  total  of  380,000 
tons    in    1935. 

Louisiana  has  no  choice,  no  decision  to  make. 
The  facts  have  made  the  decision  for  us,  and  the 
Administration  has  the  facts.  We  have  legal  and 
moral  rights — more,  we  have  rights  of  citizenship. 
We  cannot  consider  what  some  may  call  "expediency," 
any  more  than  we  can  in  good  conscience  yield  to  any 
official  of  the  Federal  Government,  high  or  low,  the 
privilege  of  denying  to  us  our  rights  in  law,  in  morals, 
or  in  citizenship.  Even  Congress  is  subject  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  the  interpretation 
thereof  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Linked  States. 

In  all  reasonableness,  we  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  quota  system  as  established  under  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  will  not  be  disturbed  by  permitting 
legally  the  production  and  marketing  of  Louisiana's 
sugar.  We  direct  attention  to  the  legally  established 
base  of  United  States  consumption  requirements  at 
6,452,000  tons.  On  April  10,  1936,  the  Secretary 
announced  a  revision  in  his  estimate  of  consumption 
to  6,609,625  tons.  Informed  sugar  handlers  antici- 
pate a  further  increase  later  this  year.  Moreover, 
the  average  annual  increase  in  sugar  consumption  for 
the  United  States  has  been  more  than  100,000  tons 
for  many  years,  and  certainly  none  in  the  Admin- 
istration will  question  that  "returning  prosperity" 
will  bring  about  greater  purchasing  power  for  the 
average  consumer,  which  means  more  sugar  demand. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  deficit  in  the  beet 
area  again — now  already  officially  estimated  at  207,- 
821  tons  for  1936.  We  submit  that  Louisiana  can 
be  adequately  provided  for,  without  adversely  affect- 
ing off-shore  areas.  So,  the  Administration  seems 
faced  with  no  serious  problem  and  with  a  simple 
decision. 


TRICHOGRAMMA 

LA.    EXPR.    STATION    STRAIN 
Write   for   Information 

California    Insectaries,    Inc. 

1612    W.    Glenoaks, 


A.    I,.    DUGAS 
La.     State     Rep. 
Centerville,    La. 


Glendale,    Calif. 


Petroleum  And  Its  Products 

CHALMETTE   PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

American  Bank  BIdg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


It  should  be  interesting  to  compare  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  during  the  AAA  base  period  of  1909-14 
and  the  quota  figures  under  existing  law,  now  pro- 
posed to  be  continued  pro  rata. 

1909-14  Production — Short  Tons,  raw  value, — as 
follows: 

Cuba 1,820,000  tons 

U.   S.  Beet 650,000  tons 

Puerto  Rico  3 10,000  tons 

Hawaii     _... 569,000  tons 

Philippines 198,300  tons 

Louisiana    3 50,000  tons 

Florida     None 

A.A.A.  Original  Quotas— Release  May  31,   1934: 
Cuba  . 1,902,000  tons 

104%  of  1909-14 
U.  S.   Beet.. 1,550,000  tons 

220%,  of  1909-14 
Puerto    Rico    803 ,000  tons 

260%  of  1909-14 
Hawaii     917,000  tons 

160%  of  1909-14 
Philippines   1,015,000  tons 

510%  of  1909-14 

Louisiana    220,200  tons 

60%  of  1909-14 
Florida    _ 39,800  tons 

How,  may  we  ask,  can  the  income  parity  of  Louis- 
iana growers  be  restored  on  a  60%  basis?  It  is 
the  volume  of  production  which  determines  the  net 
income  in  any  business.  Besides,  Louisiana  is  the 
only   area   under    100%.      Strange,   isn't   it? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  helped  Louis- 
iana wonderfully  in  the  past  through  the  successful 
efforts  of  its  scientists  in  developing  new  sugar  cane 
varieties,  adaptable  and  now  so  well  adapted  to 
Louisiana  soil  and  climate.  We  are  grateful  for  this 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our  Louisiana  growers 
and  trust  that  its  full  benefits  will  not  be  denied 
to  them   because  of   quota    restrictions. 

We  stand  steadfastly  for  the  Overton  Bill  and 
the  principle  of  no  restriction  on  continental  pro- 
duction, because  it  is  our  right  and  it  is  contrary  to 
law  to  restrict  or  control  production  within  a  State 
by    Federal    Statute. 

The  record  decides  for  Louisiana!  The  Admin- 
istration  must   decide   for  itself! 


Inconsistent 

We  print  below  an  official  statement  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  relative 
to  flax.  This  is  printed,  not  because  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  grow  flax,  but  because 
of  the  irony  of  the  opening  Statement  of  the  release. 
Sugar  is  also  an  import  crop,  of  course,  but  how 
differently  it  is  treated  by  the  A.A.A. ! 
Flax     Acreage     Expected     to     be     Maintained 

Under    Agricultural    Conservation    Program 

SINCE  FLAX  IS  AN  IMPORT  CROP,  the  AAA 
soil  conservation  program  will  not  encourage  shift- 
ing of  lands  out  of  flax  production,  H.  R.  Tolley, 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,    announced    Apr.    20th,     1936. 

Payments  to  flax  producers  of  20  cents  a  bushel 
on  the  normal  yield  on  their  flax  acreage  allotments 
will  be  conditioned  upon  their  having  one  acre  of 
soil-conserving  crops  for  each  5  acres  of  flax.     These 
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payments  will  be  made  on  flax  acreage  up  to  a 
total  for  the  United  States  which,  with  normal 
yields,  will  produce  19  million  bushels  of  flax.  This 
is  the  10-year  average  production  for  the  years 
1923-32.  Although  payments  are  based  on  the  10- 
year  average  production,  this  does  not  limit  the 
amount  of  flax  which  may  be  produced,  but  only 
establishes  a  budget  limitation  within  which  pay- 
ments can  be  made. 

All  acreage  of  flax  produced  by  growers  partici- 
pating in  the  1936  agricultural  conservation  program 
will  be  eligible  for  payment.  But  if  the  total 
national  acreage  is  more  than  enough  to  produce 
19,000,000  bushels,  then  each  producer's  payment 
will  be  based  upon  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  acreage 
needed  to  produce  the    19   million   bushel   average. 

If  it  were  estimated  that  the  total  1936  flax  acre- 
age would  produce  19  million  bushels  or  less,  a 
producer  with  100  acres  of  flax  would  be  entitled  to 
payments  on  an  acreage  allotment  of  100  acres. 
But  if  the  total  1936  flax  acreage  would  produce 
20  million  bushels  of  flax  at  average  yields,  then 
each  producer's  acreage  allotment  would  be  19/20 
of  the  acreage  he  grew  and  that  would  be  the 
acreage  upon  which  he  would  be  paid.  The  pro- 
ducer with  100  acres  of  flax  would  be  paid  upon 
95  acres.  He  could  market  all  the  flax  he  grew 
without  any  restriction  of  any  kind. 

Only  farmers  whose  farming  operations  conform 
to  provisions  in  the  AAA's  soil  conservation  program 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  flax  payments. 

Since  virtually  all  flax  producers  also  produce 
other  crops,  farmers  seeking  flax  payments  will  have 
two  conditions  to  meet  with  respect  to  soil  conserv- 
ing crops.  The  first  is  the  requirement  to  offset 
the  flax  acreage  on  the  farm  with  an  acreage  of 
soil  conserving  crops  20  percent  as  large.  The  second 
requirement  is  that  the  acreage  of  other  soil  con- 
serving crops  equal  15  percent  of  the  general  soil 
depleting    base. 

This  means  that  the  acreage  in  soil  conserving 
crops  which  qualifies  for  the  special  flax  payment 
must  be  in  addition  to  other  such  acreage  needed 
to  qualify  the  rest  of  the  crop  land  on  the  farm 
under  the  general  conservation  program.  Payments 
that  producers  receive  on  flax  production  may  be 
only  a  part  of  their  total  payments,  because  they 
may  plant  other  soil  depleting  acreage  to  soil  con- 
serving crops  and  for  this  may  receive  the  Class  I 
or    soil    conserving    payments. 

For  example,  a  farm  which  had  a  base  acreage  of 
flax  of  20  acres  and  a  base  acreage  of  general  soil  de- 
pleting crops  of  80  acres,  would,  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
ductions, need  to  have  at  least  16  acres  in  soil  con- 
serving crops.  This  would  be  made  up  of  4  acres 
to  meet  the  requirement  as  to  flax  and  12  acres 
to  meet  the  requirement  the  acreage  of  soil  conserv- 
ing crops  must  equal  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
soil  depleting  base.  This  16  acres  would  enable  the 
producer  to  receive  payment  for  his  flax  acreage  and 
also  a  Class  I  or  soil  conserving  payment  provided 
!  that  he  had  diverted  the  12  acres  of  the  soil  deplet- 
ing base  to  soil  conserving  crops. 

The  payment  of  20  cents  a  bushel  on  the  normal 
yield  of  flax  will  average,  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
|   approximately  #1.40  per  harvested  acre  of  flax. 

The  flax  producer  might  also  qualify  for  Class, 
II  payments  which  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  approved  soil  building  practices. 


The  Official  Price  of  Sugar 


New  Orleans,  La.,  May  9,  1936. 

Editor  Sugar   Bulletin, 

In  the  May  6th  issue  of  the  New  Orleans  States 
the  following  public  statement,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Armand  Scully,  President  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
&  Rice  Exchange,   appears: 

"The  importance  of  the  Exchange,  as  Mr.  Scully 
pointed  out,  is  reflected  in  its  designation  by  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  as  the  official  authority 
for  the  price  quotations  on  the  strength  of  which  cane 
contracts   are   settled." 

The  above  statement  is  very  obviously  incorrect, 
as  it  is  a  known  fact  to  the  industry  at  large  that  the 
quotations  on  which  the  United  States  Government 
based  the  fair  price  to  be  paid  Louisiana  cane  grow- 
ers for  cane  by  the  Louisiana  processors  were  the 
quotations  furnished  by  the  Cane  Products  Trade 
Association,  Inc.,  which  quotations  were  slightly 
higher  than  those  furnished  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
and  Rice  Exchange.  Of  course  if  the  President  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  does  not, 
know  this  his  statement  is  excusable. 

With  sincere  good  wishes,    I   am 

Very  truly  yours, 

{Signed)     George     L.    Billeaud,     President 
Cane  Products   Trade  Association,  Inc. 
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Capital  and  Labor 


Of  course  the  issue  represented  by  the  title  of  this  article  is  a  threadbare  one.  Never- 
theless  now   and    then    a    pertinent    contribution   to   it   may    be   offered. 

We  have  before  us  just  at  present  the  spectacle  of  a  Congress  and  an  Administration  that 
professes  to  be  ardently  committed  to  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man  and  the  man  of  small 
means.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  formulate  and  enact  all  sorts  of  laws  to  benefit 
him  in  new  and  bewildering  ways,  which  have  been  as  spectacular  as,  and  sometimes  un- 
fortunately as  intangible  as,  rainbows.  Nobody  can  help  seeing  a  rainbow,  just  as  no  one  can 
help  hearing  thunder — on  the  left  or  elsewhere.  Such  glitter  and  clatter  as  the  country  has 
been  subjected  to  has  therefore  had  an  advertising  value  for  its  proponents  that  is  way  up  in 
the  pictures.  Everybody  knows  by  now  that  the  small  farmer,  the  helpless  laborer,  the  jobless 
artisan  and  the  impoverished  housewife  are  the  New  Deal's  Cinderellas  for  each  of  whom 
a  coach  and  four  is  to  be  invoked,  provided  hitting  a  pumpkin  with  a  stick  will  do  it. 

AH  of  this  being  well  known,  generally  admitted  and  blazoned  across  the  sky,  we  stand 
aghast  at  the  attitude  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  now  eviscerated  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  as  between  capital  and  labor.  The  Sugar  Section  amazingly  cham- 
pions the  rights  and  interests  of  American  capital  invested  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  other  out- 
side countries  as  against  the  rights,  interests,  food,  clothes,  shelter  and  livelihood  of  American 
working  men  and  women  and  it  does  that  by  fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  insure  to  American 
capitalists  whose  money  is  invested  abroad  and  who  employ  foreigners,  a  large  enough  quota 
of  sugar  production  to  suffice  their  balance  sheets  while  it  fights  equally  hard  to  restrict  Louis- 
iana sugar  production  to  a  figure  that  will  throw  thousands  of  American  workers  who  have  no 
capital  out  of  their  jobs  and  on  the  community.  The  asininity  of  all  this  obscures,  to  some  extent, 
its     obnoxiousness.       One     does     not     know     whether   to   laugh   or   become   resentful. 

Aside  from  directing  attention  to  the  inconsistency  evidenced  in  this  particular  instance 
by  a  group  of  employees  of  a  regime  that  has  so  conspicuously  dedicated  itself  to  the  needs 
of  the  ordinary  man  who  has  no  capital — for  which  noble  cause  we  have  high  praise 
wherever  and  whenever  it  rings  true — it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  while  American 
capital  invested  in  the  United  States  in  mill's,  farms,  railroads  and  machine  shops  gives  em- 
ployment to  men  and  women  who  have  nothing  and  pays  taxes  to  build  roads,  courthouses, 
bridges  and  to  support  the  Government,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  all  the  officials  of  Govern- 
ment including  the  Brahmans  and  pundits  of  the  Sugar  Section,  American  capital  invested 
abroad  does  none  of  these  things  and  has  no  claim  on  the  country,  the  people  and  the  wage 
earners  it  has  run  away  from  and  abandoned.  American  capital  and  all  other  kinds  of  capital 
can  go  anywhere,  and  it  likes  to  go  where  it  can    get   cheap    labor,    but    the   American    worker 
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and  his  family  have  got  to  stay  here,  and 
they  have  got  to  have  something  to  do,  be- 
sides sweeping  leaves  from  one  side  of  the 
street  to  the  other,  the  Sugar  Section  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

If  there  are  any  quotas  on  domestic  pro- 
duction of  sugar  Louisiana  intends  to  have 
one  that  will  take  care  of  all  the  sugar  she 
can  produce  and  keep  her  workers  in  their 
jobs  as  is  her  right  under  the  Supreme  Court's 
dictum. 


Developments  At  Washington 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
As  the  adjournment  of  Congress  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  days,  it  seems  impossible  to  get  action  or  to 
make  any  real  progress.  From  day  to  day  the  re- 
port has  come  that  the  Administration  Sugar  Bill 
would  be  introduced,  and  although  there  have  been 
two  Committee  prints  and  many  conferences,  the 
formal  introduction  still  remains  undone  as  these 
notes  are  written.  There  has  been  negative  action 
this  week,  however,  when  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  held  a  Hearing  on  the 
proposed   amendments   to  the  Tax   Bill   for   the   pur- 


pose of  imposing  a  processing  or  excise  tax  on  sugar. 
This  proposal  while  very  lengthy  in  its  provisions, 
in  effect  would  have  re-enacted  the  processing  tax 
rates  on  sugar,  sirups  and  edible  molasses  at  the 
same  rates  that  existed  under  the  AAA. 

The  growers  of  continental  United  States  from  the 
Western  and  Eastern  sections  of  the  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducing area  and  from  Florida  and  Louisiana  all 
protested  the  imposition  of  a  processing  tax  on 
sugar  unless  the  measure  was  connected  with  benefit 
payments  to  growers  or  that  other  provisions  of 
law  would  be  made  guaranteeing  to  growers  benefit 
payments  similar  to  those  received  under  the  AAA 
contracts. 

The  position  of  Louisiana  with  regard  to  the  sugar 
tax  as  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  as 
follows : 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  represents  the 
sugarcane  growers  and  cane  sugar  processors  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  is  opposed  to  any  processing  or 
excise  tax  on  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue, 
unless  a  similar  tax  is  placed  upon  other  agricultural 
commodities.  We  oppose  having  sugar  singled  out  as  a 
taxable  commodity  when  no  tax  is  proposed  on  the  other 
agricultural    commodities. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  processing  or  excise  tax  levied  on 
sugar,  we  submit  that  the  rate  of  tax  should  not  be  an^ 
greater  than  is  necessary  to  raise  revenue  sufficient  to 
make  adequate  benefit  payments  to  domestic  beet  and 
cane  growers.  In  other  words  the  revenue  produced  from 
a  processing  or  excise  tax  on  sugar  should  not  be  greater 
than  the  amount  needed  to  make  benefit  payments  to 
growers  under  other  provisions  of  law. 

Presently  we  have  no  definite  provision  of  law  deter- 
mining the  reasonable  expectancy  of  the  domestic  grower 
in  benefit  payments,  except  such  as  may  be  contained 
in  proposed  legislation,  namely,  the  Overton- Knif fin  Bills 
(S.  4560  and  .  R.  12294)  or  the  Harrison-for-Costigan 
Bill  (S.  4413).  Under  the  proposed  provisions  of  S. 
4413  we  calculate  that  the  maximum  payments  of 
37%c  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  to  be  made  would  require 
a  tax  of  21c  per  hundred  pounds  instead  of  the  50c  per 
hundred  pounds  rate  proposed  in  the  measure  before 
this  Committee.  However,  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  May  7,  1936,  indicates  a 
payment  to  growers  of  only  24c  per  hundred  pounds, 
which  would  mean  that  the  total  amount  that  could  be 
raised  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  14c 
per   hundred    pounds,    would    be    sufficient. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn 
and  these  proposed  sugar  bills  have  not  been  considered 
in  Committee,  no  hearings  have  been  held,  and  it  is 
possible  that  these  measures  will  not  be  enacted  into 
law,  because  frankly  there  are  provisions  in  these  pro- 
posed bills  which  are  objectionable  to  some  of  the  sugar 
producing  areas,  particularly  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  domestic 
growers  will  receive  any  benefit  payments,  except  the 
I2V2C  per  hundred  pounds  offered  under  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Program. 

There  is  no  existing  provision  of  law  under  which  a 
fair  and  reasonable  benefit  payment  to  the  domestic 
grower  can  be  made  excepting  Section  32  of  the  AAAct, 
as  amended,  and  as  re-enacted  in  the  recent  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  But  again  there 
is  no  commitment  or  assurance  that  the  domestic  grower 
will  receive  any  benefits,  because  these  provisions  of 
law  leave  the  question  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now  the  growers  of  the  United  States  are  called  upon 
to  express  themselves  with  regard  to  a  processing  tax 
on  sugar,  when  they  have  no  commitment  or  assurance 
that  legislation  will  be  passed  to  grant  them  additional 
payments  or  that  provisions  of  existing  law  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  additional  benefit  pay- 
ments to  them.  We  submit  that  the  grower  is  entitled 
to  written  assurance  in  this  respect  to  the  effect  that 
he  will  either  be  granted  benefit  payments  under  a  new 
sugar   act,    or   in    the    absence    of   such    legislation,    that    a 
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grant    will    be    made    to    him    under    Section    32    of    the 
Agricultural   Adjustment   Act,    as    amended. 

The  maintenance  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States  seems  important  to  us  both  from  the  stand- 
point   of    national    defense    and    protection    to    the    con- 
sumer against  foreign  control  of  the   domestic  sugar  mar- 
ket      At    the    present    time    there    is    existing    factory    ca- 
pacity   in    the     United     States    to    produce     considerably 
more    than    2,000,000    tons    of    sugar    if    farmers    who    grow 
sugar    beets    and    sugarcane    are    provided    for    in    Federal 
legislation    on    a    basis    comparable    to    the    programs    for 
farmers     who     grow     other     commodities.        This     can     be 
achieved    by    a    system    of    benefit    payments    comparable 
to    grants    for    other    commodities    under    the     Soil    Con- 
servation   Program,    and    for    this    reason    we    respectfully 
declare   that   unless   the   growers   of   the   United    States   are 
to    be    benefited,    there    is    no    justification    for    any    pro- 
cessing   tax    on    sugar;    and    further    we    declare    that    the 
rate   of   tax  levied   should   be   limited   to   such   rate   as   will 
produce    sufficient    total    revenue    for    this    purpose    only. 
From    the    standpoint    of    Louisiana    there    is    a    special 
consideration     because     the     basis     of     benefit     payments 
being    offered    under   the    Soil    Conservation    Program    and 
which     would     be     offered     by     the     Harrison-for-Costigan 
Bill  if  it  is  enacted  into  law,  is  still  the  260,000  ton  quota 
for    Louisiana    and    Florida.      If    the    division    made    under 
the    AAA    continues    then    Louisiana    growers    would    re- 
ceive   benefit    payments    only    on    the    tonnage    of    cane 
which   is    required    to    produce    220,200    tons    of    sugar.      In 
view    of    the    fact    that    Louisiana    alone    produced    340,000 
tons  of  sugar  in  the   1935  crop   and   every   estimate   points 
to    a    much    larger    production    in    1936,    the    benefit    pay- 
ments   now    being    proposed    to    be    offered    to    Louisiana 
growers,  would   be   restricted  to   about  60%    or  less  of   the 
actual   production   of   sugarcane.      Certainly    the    Louisiana 
grower    is    entitled    to    the    same    treatment    as    the    beet 
grower  who   will  receive   payments   on    100%   of   his   actual 
production.       In    addition    the     Harrison-for-Costigan    Bill 
would    provide    benefit    payments     to    sugarcane     growers 
at    a    rate    per    100    pounds    of    sugar    instead    of    the    old 
basis   per   ton   of   sugarcane.      This    change    of    basis    alone 
would    penalize    Louisiana    growers    by    approximately    50% 
when  compared   with   the  AAA   tonnage   basis,   and   there- 
fore  if    the    proposed    measures    are    enacted    into    law    the 
Louisiana    grower   would    suffer   two    very   large    reductions 
and    his    benefits    would    decrease    to    a    point    where    it 
would     no     longer     be     comparable     with     benefits     made 
available    to    any    other    commodities    under    any    of    the 
programs    of    the    Federal    Government.      As    a    result    the 
sugarcane    growers    of    Louisiana    are    opposed    to    the    pro- 
cessing   tax   on   sugar    and    also    opposed    to    the    Harrison- 
For-Costigan   Sugar   Bills. 

If  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  proposed  process- 
ing or  excise  tax  on  sugar  is  to  be  levied,  is  to  return 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  then  we  are  definitely  of  the 
opinion  that  the  efficient  and  historic  method  of  pro- 
ducing   revenue   is    through    the    tariff. 

We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  permanent 
in  its  nature  and  that  the  Government  proposes  to  levy 
a  tax  on  sugar  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue.  Con- 
trarily,  there  is  no  provision  of  law  presently  on  the 
statute  books  which  guarantees  or  assures  our  growers 
of  benefit  payments   on  a  permanent  basis. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Sub-Committee  which  con- 
ducted the  hearing  on  the  sugar  tax,  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Finance  Committee  that  no  tax  on 
sugar  be  levied  and  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  latest  development  has  been  the  suggestion 
from  Chairman  Marvin  Jones  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  Resolution 
by  which  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  would  be  extended 
to  October  1,  1938,  but  there  would  be  no  sugar  pro- 
cessing tax  or  contracts  with  growers.  The  quota 
would  remain  the  same  as  established  for  1936,  but 
the  continental  area  would  receive  50%  of  any 
increase  of  consumption  above  6,452,000  tons  instead 
of  30%,   as   at  present.     Benefit  payments  would  be 


available  on  the  same  bases  as  in  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act,  the  total  amount  of  which  would  not  exceed 
$20,000,000.  The  first  draft  of  the  Resolution  fol- 
lows: 

RESOLVED  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  under  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  include  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  as 
basic  agricultural  commodities  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  May  9,  1934,  as  amended,  no  further 
processing  fees  shall  be  levied  or  collected  respect- 
ing sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  or  the  products  there- 
of as  defined  by  such  Act,  nor  shall  any  contracts 
be  entered  into  with  the  producers  of  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane,  but  in  all  other  respects  such  amendatory 
Act  and  the  quotas  established  thereunder  shall  be 
and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  October 
1,    1938. 

SEC.  2.  The  quotas  for  the  respective  sugar- 
producing  areas  shall  be  the  same  for  the  calendar 
years  1936  and  1937  as  those  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  calendar  year  1936, 
Provided,  That  for  the  calendar  year  1937  there  shall 
be  allotted  to  continental  United  States  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  any  amount  of  consumption 
requirements  therefor  above  six  million  four  hun- 
dred   and    fifty-two   thousand   short   tons    raw   value. 

SEC.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  during  such 
period  is  authorized  to  make  conditional  payments, 
using  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  available  for  such 
purposes,  to  the  producers  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar- 
cane, or  both,  subject  to  any  of  the  conditions  set 
out  in  such  amendatory  Act,  or  the  Secretary  may 
in  his  discretion  use  any  of  such  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  supplementary  payments  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  or  both,  for 
the  purposes  set  out  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Promote  the  conservation  and  profitable  uses  of  agri- 
cultural land  resources  by  temporary  Federal  aid 
to  farmers  and  by  providing  for  a  permanent  policy 
of  Federal  aid  to  States  for  such  purposes",  ap- 
proved February  29,  1936,  or  he  may  use  such  funds 
for  both  such  purposes. 

SEC.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
to  carry  out  the   purposes   of  this   Resolution. 


Statisticana 

According  to  data  compiled  by  Mr.  Marcel  J. 
Voorhies,  Extension  Economist,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, and  Chairman  of  the  Grower-Processor  Com- 
mittee, the  number  of  sugar  mills  operating  in 
Louisiana  during  the  1935  grinding  was  68.  Of 
these  21  are  located  in  the  territory  West  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River  and  South  of  St.  Landry  Parish, 
3  in  the  territory  West  of  the  Atchafalaya  and  North 
of  Lafayette  and  St.  Martin  Parishes,  17  on  Bayou 
Lafourche,  21  on  the  West  Bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  6  on  the  East  Bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  total  amount  of  cane  ground,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Voorhies,  was  4,195,864  tons,  which  was 
an  increase  of  1,028,640  tons  over  the  previous  grind- 
ing. The  acreage  in  cane  was  247,208,  which  means 
that  the  average  yield  was  just  a  shade  less  than 
17  tons  per  acre. 
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Mr.  Voorhies  gives  no  post-grinding  data  as  to 
sugar  produced.  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League's 
survey  conducted  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
1935  campaign  shows  the  following,  the  figures  in 
each  classification  having  been  reduced  to  raw  value: 


Raws 

Clarifieds 
Turbinados 
Washed    Raws 
Granulated 


488,415,410  lbs. 

30,567,254    " 

27,515,089     " 

7,618,540     " 

114,074,277     " 


String  sugars    (est.)  13,593,634     " 


Total: 

or 


681,784,204  lbs. 
340,892.102  short  tons 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  some  24,000 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  represented  by  the  sugar 
in  the  syrup  and  molasses  turned  out  by  factories 
equipped  to  make  sugar.  There  is  no  record  of  how 
much  sugar  is  represented  by  the  syrup  produced 
at  the  many  small  syrup  plants  in  Louisiana  that  arc 
not  equipped  to  make  sugar. 

According  to  the  survey  made  by  the  League  the 
tonnage  of  cane  ground  at  factories  equipped  to  make 
sugar  was  4,179,645  tons. 

The  figures  compiled  by  the  LI.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop 
and  Livestock  Estimates,  which  are  ordinarily  pub- 
lished before  the  middle  of  May  each  year,  have  not 
yet  been  issued.  Mr.  L.  L.  Janes,  local  represen- 
tative of  the  Bureau,  says  he  does  not  know  why 
their   publication   has   been   delayed  this   year. 


Alcohol  for  Fuel 


In  the  May  issue  of  "Facts  About  Sugar"  appears 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  William  L. 
Owen  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  utilization  of  blackstrap  molasses.  In  this 
article  Dr.  Owen  takes  up  and  discusses  the  value 
of  blackstrap  as  a  raw  material  in  alcohol  production. 

The  blackstrap  produced  in  Louisiana  alone  dur- 
ing the  past  campaign  was  about  21,800,000  gallons 
and  it  is  so  large  an  item  among  our  assets  that 
every  suggestion  concerning  its  more  profitable 
utilization  should  be  studied  understandingly.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  right  here  among  us  a  man 
like  Dr.  Owen  who  is  so  capable  of  analyzing  the 
situation    and   discussing   it   for    our   enlightenment. 

Apparently  the  major  field  for  the  exploitation 
of  alcohol  made  from  farm  crops,  among  which 
blackstrap  molasses  is  included,  is  as  a  motor  fuel,  not 
used  as  such  all  by  itself,  but  mixed  or  blended  with 
gasoline  in  the  proportion  of  about  10%  of  alco- 
hol to  90'/-  of  gasoline.  Dr.  Owen  admits  that,  at 
present  prices,  this  would  increase  the  cost  of  motor 
fuel  slightly,  perhaps  as  much  at  lj^  a  gallon, 
though  probably  less  than  that,  but  he  draws  a  pic- 
ture of  the  enormous  amount  of  farm  products,  in- 
cluding of  course  blackstrap  molasses,  that  would 
he  afforded  a  profitable  market  if  such  a  blend 
was  adopted  for  internal  combustion  engines  in 
the  Inilecl  Stale:,  and  he  makes  out  a  good  case.  He 
advocates  legislation  making  il  compulsory  for  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  alcohol  to  lie  mixed  with  gasoline 
used  for  motor  fuel,  and  points  out  how  generally 
and    how    successfully    and     how     profitably    to    the 


farmers   such   legislation   in  other   countries   has   oper- 
ated. 

We  draw  the  conclusion  from  Dr.  Owen's  essay 
that,  without  such  legislation  our  progress  towards 
the  combining  of  alcohol  with  gasoline  as  a  motor 
fuel  may  be  slow,  but  in  a  personal  letter  he  tells 
us  that  a  plant  for  the  production  of  industrial 
alcohol  from  corn  is  now  being  built  at  Atchison, 
Kansas,  sponsored  by  the  Chemical  Foundation, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  as  part  of  a  program  to  utilize 
farm  surpluses.  The  project  contemplates  using 
not  only  corn  but  various  other  farm  products,  and 
while  blackstrap  molasses  is  not  listed  among  them 
that  is  doubtless  because  of  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  supply.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  State 
of  Nebraska  has  passed  a  law  making  it  compulsory 
to   use   a    10%    blend  of   alcohol   in   motor   fuel. 

Our  thoughts  may  well  dwell  for  a  while  on  all 
this  and  no  doubt  Dr.  Owen  will  be  glad  to  go  into 
particulars   if   requested. 


Loan  Revives  Sugar  Plant  Idle 
Eleven  Years 


Thanks  to  a  recent  loan  from  the  New  Orleans 
Bank  of  Cooperatives,  the  Evan-Hall  Sugar  Cor- 
poration, Inc.,  of  McCall,  Louisiana,  has  plans 
under  way  for  rehabilitation  of  the  Evan-Hall 
sugar  factory,  idle  for  eleven  years,  according  to 
Dr.  J.  J.  Watson,  President  of  the  Bank. 

This  plant  ceased  operation  in  1925  when  the 
Louisiana  cane  crop  was  practically  destroyed  through 
the  ravages  of  mosaic  disease.  Due,  however,  to 
the  recent  expansion  of  the  sugar  cane  industry  as 
a  result  of  the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  the 
Evan-Hall  factory  now  has  available  a  sufficient 
volume   to   insure    successful    operation. 

From  its  thirteen  charter  members,  it  expects  to 
grind  approximately  70,000  tons  of  cane  this  season, 
stepping  this  up  to  100,000  tons  the  second  year 
of  operation.  Through  the  installation  of  new  machin- 
ery, the  grinding  capacity  will  be  increased  from 
1,000  tons  to   1,500  tons  daily. 

A-Iembership  ot  the  plant  is  made  up  of  outstand- 
ing sugar  cane  growers  with  many  years  of  practical 
experience.  Its  officers  include  C.  S.  Churchill, 
President;  Percy  A.  Lemann,  Vice-President;  and 
Dubourg  Thibaut,  Secretary-Treasurer.  A.  J.  Keller, 
Technical  Adviser  for  the  Louisiana  Grower-Pro- 
cessor Committee,  has  been  appointed  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  plant. 

The  loan  to  the  Evan-Hall  Sugar  Cooperative  is 
l he  fifth  loan  ol  this  type  made  in  recent  years  by 
the  New  Orleans  Bank  for  Cooperatives  to  sugar 
cooperatives  in  Louisiana.  Previous  loans  were 
made  to  the  Glenwood,  Helvetia,  Magnolia,  and 
Waterford    Sugar    Cooperatives. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  lend  financial  assist- 
ance to  such  cooperatives  when  properly  organized", 
said  Dr.  Watson,  "and  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  applications  from  any  other  group  of  agricul- 
tural producers  who  can  properly  qualify  as  cooper- 
atives". 
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The  Finance  Committee 

of  the 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 


invites  tenders  of  a  tract  of  first  class  sugar  cane  land,  situated 
where  electric  current  and  a  municipal  water  supply  are 
available,  to  be  used  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  a  sugar  cane  experiment  station.  Tract  should  comprise  150 
acres,  more  or  less,  should  contain  both  sandy  and  black  land, 
and  will  have  to  possess  such  qualifications  as  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Cane  Field 
Station  now  located  near  Houma,  La.  Tenders  must  be  in  writing 
and  should  state  location  in  detail,  acreage,  price  per  acre, 
character  of  land  and  terms  of  payment,  and  must  be  filed  not 
later  than  June   15th,   1936,  with 

REGINALD  DYKERS, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

American  Sugar  Cane  League, 

407  Carondelet  Street, 

New  Orleans 
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Beet  Men  Speak 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Farmers'  and  Manufacturers'  Beet  Sugar  Association 
of  Saginaw,  Michigan,  held  in  Saginaw  on  May 
20th,  1936,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were    adopted: 

"WHEREAS,  it  has  now  been  definitely  and 
finally  determined  that  any  Act  of  Congress 
which  by  its  terms  seeks  to  control,  limit  or 
regulate  the  business  of  mining,  manufacturing, 
crop  growing  or  other  local  industry  is  uncon- 
stitutional   and   void;    and 

"WHEREAS,  accordingly  any  Act  of  Congress 
which  seeks  by  its  terms  to  limit,  control,  or 
regulate,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  do- 
mestic production  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  cane,  or 
the  products  thereof,  would  likewise  be  uncon- 
stitutional   and    void;    and 

"WHEREAS,  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
producers  and  processors  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane  it  is  desirable  that  some  legal  and 
constitutional  control  legislation  be  passed  at 
this  session  of  Congress  which  by  its  terms  will 
control  by  quotas  the  amount  of  sugar  that  may 
be  brought  or  imported  into  continental  United 
States  from  the  off-shore  producing  areas,  and 
yet  not  seek  to  effect,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
any    limitation   on   domestic   production: 

"NOW,  THEREFORE,  this  Association  favors 
and  approves  the  principles  of  quota  control  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  bills  now  introduced 
in  Congress,  namely:  Vandenberg  Bill  (S-4423), 
Overton  Bill  (S-4560),  Woodruff  Bill  (H.R.  12225) 
and  Kniffin  Bill  (H.R.  12295)  and  the  principles 
of  benefit  payments  as  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing bills  now  introduced  in  Congress,  namely: 
Overton  Bill  (S-4560),  Kniffin  Bill  (H.R.  12294) 
and  respectfully  urges  upon  the  representatives 
in  Congress  from  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  that  the  principles  em- 
bodied   in    the    aforementioned    bills    be    enacted 
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into   law   before    the    adjournment   of    the    present 
session   of   Congress." 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association,  the  beet  grower 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  met  indepen- 
dently and  unanimously  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

"To  protect  the  welfare  of  continental  pro- 
ducers and  processors  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane  and  domestic  consumers  of  sugar,  we,  the 
farmer  directors  of  the  Farmers  and  Manufactur- 
ers Beet  Sugar  Association,  representing  more 
than  25,000  sugar  beet  growers,  endorse  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Vandenberg  (S-4423), 
Overton  (S-4560),  Woodruff  (H.R.  12225),  Knif- 
fin (H.R.  12295)  sugar  quota  bills  and  the 
Overton  (S-4560),  Kniffin  (H.R.  12294)  benefit 
payment  bills  and  respectfully  urge  the  passage 
of  legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  make 
effective  these  principles  which  maintain  the 
American  market  for  the  American  farmer,  in 
the  firm  belief  and  conviction  that  we  are  justly 
entitled    to    the    same." 

Arthur   A.   Schupp, 
Executive   Secretary. 


1936  Sugar  Marketing  Allotments 
of  Puerto  Rican  Processors  Revised 

A  revision  of  the  1936  sugar  marketing  allot- 
ments of  the  34  processors  of  Puerto  Rico  to  include 
the  recent  increase  of  56,155  short  tons  in  the  quota 
for  that  area  was  announced  May  23d  by  the  Sugar 
Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion. 

The  allotments  which  cover  the  marketing  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  quota  in  the  United  States  are 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act.  The  present  revision  became  necessary  when 
the  1936  quotas  were  revised  in  General  Sugar 
Ouota  Regulations,  Series  3,  Revision  1,  announced 
April   10. 

The  revised  marketing  allotments,  made  effective 
by  the  approval  of  Secretary  Wallace  of  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Order  No.  4,  Revision  1,  provide  that  of 
the  total  revised  1936  quota  of  857,452  short  tons, 
28,000  short  tons  are  marketable  from  surplus  stocks 
and  827,987  short  tons  from  current  processing, 
leaving  a  reserve  for  future  allotment  by  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the   Sugar  Section  in  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
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of  1,465  short  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
194,000  tons  of  sugar  will  be  available  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  additional   allotments   or   reserve   stocks. 


Puerto  Ricans  May  Grind  Excess 

Sugarcane  to  Avoid  Drought 

Damage 

(Official  Release) 

The  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  announced  May  1st  that  sugarcane 
from  the  curent  Puerto  Rican  crop  may  be  pro- 
cessed without  restriction,  for  reserve  supplies,  al- 
though Puerto  Rican  marketings  in  the  United  States 
are  limited  to  the  amount  established  by  the  quotas 
and  allotments  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act. 

Puerto  Rican  processors  had  expected  to  process 
only  enough  sugar  in  1936  to  fill  their  grinding 
allotments,  according  to  the  terms  under  which  they 
are  receiving  payments  in  connection  with  their 
former  production  adjustment  contracts.  It  had  been 
planned  to  leave  surplus  cane  in  the  fields  until 
1937  to  avoid  the  cost  of  storing  the  sugars  made 
from  the  cane,  but  weather  conditions  have  made  it 
desirable  to  grind  the  excess  cane  this  season  to  avoid 
possible  serious  deterioration  from  the  prolonged 
dry  weather  which  has  prevailed  in  Puerto  Rico. 

In  addition  to  preventing  deterioration  of  the 
crop,  grinding  all  of  the  cane  at  this  time  will  re- 
sult in  increased  employment  of  field  workers  and 
will  also  prolong  the  grinding  season  for  factory 
laborers. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  all  the  sugarcane  in  the 
Island  is  milled  the  production  of  sugar  for  the 
season  will  be  950,000  short  tons,  which  is  62,000 
short  tons  more  than  is  required  to  meet  the  present 
U.  S.  marketing  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  and  local 
consumption  in  the  Island.  Under  present  quotas 
and  an  estimated  60,000  tons  required  for  local  con- 
sumption, the  total  reserve  of  surplus  sugar  in  Puerto 
Rico   will    be    approximately    194,000    tons    of    sugar. 


AAA  Head  Finds  Markets  Abroad 
Lost  to  Farmers 

London,  May  19  (Special  to  Chicago  Tribune) — 
Chester  Davis,  AAA  administrator,  who  directed  the 
program  of  enforced  scarcity  on  farms  of  the  United 
States,  has  found  that  Europe  has  adjusted  its 
own  farm  production  to  make  itself  self-sufficient, 
and  that  the  American  farmer  has  lost  the  Eu- 
ropean market.  Davis  returned  here  today  after  a 
six  weeks'  agricultural  survey  of  eleven  countries. 
He  will  sail  for  home  Thursday. 

Davis  appeared  gloomy  over  the  results  of  his 
survey,  but  he  expressed  the  view  that  American 
farmers  can  gradually  expand  their  sales  to  Europe. 

"However",  he  said,  "no  matter  what  policy  our 
government  adopts  relating  to  farm  trade  and  farm 
exports,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope  that  we  can 
regain  for  some  important  commodities  the  great 
markets  here  that  we  enjoyed  before  the  crisis  in 
world  trade  and  agriculture."  [Will  Mr.  Davis  now 
recommend  making  the  United  States  self-sufficient 
in   sugar? — Editor   Sugar   Bulletin]. 
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■  ■■*  The  Sale  of  Louisiana  Raw  Sugar 

ui§  a  

It  may  seem  a  little  early  to  discuss  the  subject  that  is  comprised  in  the  title  of  this  article, 
but  it  is  a  very  important  one  and  a  very  complex  one  and  is  going  to  require  discussion 
many  more  times  than  just  once  before  it  is  settled. 

Probably  the  most  successful  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  obtain  for  Louisiana 
raw  sugar  the  price  to  which  it  was  entitled  was  that  instituted  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  1929  and  continued  through  1930,  1931,  1932,  1933,  1934  and 
to  some  extent  in  1935,  the  League's  efforts  being  discontinued  about  half  way  through  the  grind- 
ing season  of  the  last  named  year  because  of  certain  insurmountable  difficulties  encountered 
which  reached  their  culmination  at  that  time,  and  the  nature  of  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  article. 

To  show  how  important  and  how  comprehensive  the  League's  operations  were  we  give 
the  following   totals  of  its   sales: 

1929  31,487  short  tons 

1930  54,624   " 

1931  54,437   " 

1932  42,212   " 

1933  40,066   " 

1934  28,248   " 

1935  14,525   " 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  the  League  attempted  to  do,  and  what  it  actually 
did  until  its  efforts  were  rendered  abortive  by  circumstances  over  which  it  had  no  control, 
was  to  make  sales  at  the  full  New  York  market  price.  This  was,  indeed,  the  most  notable 
feature   of   the   League's   undertaking. 

We  produced  in  Louisiana  last  grinding  some  240,000  tons  of  raws  and  we  shall  have 
for  sale  in  Louisiana  this  coming  Fall  some  similar  amount.  To  sacrifice  them  for  less  than 
their  real  value  will  be  very  unwise  indeed  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  method  may  be 
found  to  avoid  doing  so.  As  a  help  toward  that  end  it  is  no  doubt  in  order  for  us  to  point 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  League  and  which  resulted  in  its  efforts  being 
abandoned    last    season. 

Prior  to  each  campaign  the  League  wrote  to  every  refinery  which  ordinarily  buys  Louis- 
iana raws  inviting  arrangements  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  a  I'arge  block  of  Louisiana  raw 
sugar  at  the  New  York  market  price,  deliveries  to  be  made  on  a  schedule  to  be  agreed 
upon.  The  only  refinery  that  ever  consented  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  was  the  Ameri- 
can  Sugar   Refining    Co.,    and    that    refinery    alone  figured  in  the  transactions  during  the  seven 
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years  in  which  they  were  carried  on.  The 
others  courteously  declined.  The  difficulties 
that  arose,  in  the  order  of  their  sequence,  were 
these : 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  found 
that  while  they  were  taking  Louisiana  raws 
in  great  quantities  through  the  League  at  the 
full  New  York  market  spot  quotation,  sales 
were  being  made  to  other  refiners  by  the  pro- 
ducers as  individuals  at  prices  below  the  New 
York  market  spot  quotation.  This  was  a  de- 
velopment that  ultimately  proved  fatal.  It 
did  not  immediately  stop  the  annual  contracts 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  but 
it  led  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  therein  to 
the  effect  that  if  Louisiana  raws  were  sold 
to  another  refiner  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
New  York  spot  quotation  such  lower  price 
and  not  the  New  York  spot  quotation  should 
govern  the  settlements.  Against  this  the 
League  could  offer  little  argument  and  no  de- 
fense. From  the  time  that  such  a  clause  was 
put  in  the  contracts,  which  was  in  1933,  the 
New   York  price   idea,   which   was   the   corner- 


stone  of   the   League's   accomplishment,    crum- 
bled  to   pieces. 

The  next  difficulty  encountered  was  bound 
up  and  entangled  with  National  Legislation, 
certain  features  of  which  made  it  impossible 
for  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  act 
with  as  complete  freedom  and  assurance  in  the 
formulation  of  its  business  plans,  or  to  see 
as  clearly  ahead,  as  it  had  been  accustomed 
to  do.  This  led  to  a  display  of  caution  that 
operated  to  prevent  agreements  to  buy  large 
blocks  of  sugar  from  being  entered  into  all  at 
one  time.  A  tendency  to  feel  the  way  and 
take  a  number  of  little  short  steps  resulted, 
with  no  assurance  being  given  that  after  one 
little  step  there  would  be  any  more.  The 
demoralizing  effect  of  this  was  considerable, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  particularly  ser- 
ious had  not  the  corner  stone  already  been 
knocked   out   of   the   edifice. 

The  third  difficulty  was  the  well  known 
fact  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  very 
large  quantities  of  Hawaiian  raws  have  been 
refined  at  the  Chalmette  plant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  account  of  a 
Pacific  Coast  Refiner  and  distributed  by  that 
refiner  in  this  territory,  which  resulted  in 
there  being  less  need,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  League's 
only  buyer,  for  Louisiana  raws  to  be  melted 
by  them  and  then  distributed  by  them  as  re- 
fined. The  willingness  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  contract  for  large 
blocks  of  Louisiana  raws  consequently  dimin- 
ished. Finally  the  whole  affair  degenerated 
into  a  catch  as  catch  can  proposition,  the 
New  York  price  gone,  the  bulk  sales  gone, 
the  relief  to  the  general  situation  resulting 
from  the  knowledge  that  a  large  block  of  raws 
had  been  placed  also  gone,  and  the  role 
played  by  the  League  resolving  itself  into 
that  of  a  broker,  trying  continually  to  make 
some  sale,  small  or  large,  at  the  best  price 
obtainable.  When  the  situation  reached  that 
phase   the  League  stepped   out  of  the   picture. 

If  there  be  any  group  of  members  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  who  feel  that 
they  can  successfully  overcome,  prevent  or 
circumvent  the  conditions  above  described  and 
get  the  New  York  spot  price  for  Louisiana's 
next  crop  of  raws  let  them  by  all  means 
confer  with  each  other  and  formulate  their 
plan  of  procedure  without  delay.  The  cane 
growers  are  as  much  interested  in  this  as  the 
raw  sugar  producers  because  the  price  paid 
for  cane  is  based  on  the  price  obtained  for 
raw  sugar. 
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WASHINGTON 


May  26,  1936. 
My  dear  Governor  Leche: 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  May  seventh,  regarding  conditions  in  the  sugar  cane  industry,  I 
have  had  the  matter  Very  carefully  gone  into. 

The  desire  of  Louisiana  producers,  as  well  as  producers  in  other  areas,  to  have  their  sugar  marketing 
quotas  increased  can  readily  be  appreciated  in  view  of  the  marked  improvement  in  sugar  prices  which  have  resulted 
from  the  operations  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  the  past  two  years.  When,  on  February  eighth,  1934,  I 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  requesting  the  enactment  of  sugar  legislation,  a  large  sugar  surplus  which  threat- 
ened the  stability  of  the  industry  overhung  the  market.  The  total  farm  value  of  the  2,610,000  tons  of  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  produced  in  1933  was  approximately  $8,500,000.  The  farm  value  of  the  1934  crop,  which  was 
the  first  crop  marketed  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  was  $15,250,000,  including  benefit  payments,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  1935  crop,  after  all  benefit  payments  due  on  the  crop  will  have  been  paid,  will  be 
about  $16,000,000. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  marked  improvement  in  financial  returns  to  Louisiana  sugar  cane  producers 
was  not  the  result  of  any  reduction  in  production  on  the  part  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  but  was  the  out- 
come of  production  adjustment  in  the  other  sugar  producing  areas  which  supply  the  United  States  market.  The 
most  drastic  adjustment  was  brought  about  in  the  Philippine  Islands  where  the  crop  was  reduced  from  1 ,578,000 
short  tons  in  1933-34  to  694,000  short  tons  in  1934-35  and  985,064  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  1935-36.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  crop  Was  reduced  from  1,113,381  tons  in  1933-34  to  772,325  tons  in  1934-35  and  about  950,000 
in  1935-36.  In  Hawaii,  24,326  acres  of  land  were  left  in  fallow.  Beet  sugar  production,  mainly  as  a  result 
of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  recent  years,  declined  from  1 ,750,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  in  1933, 
to  1 ,235,000  tons  in  1934  and  1 ,250,000  tons  in  1935.  Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand,  favored  with  unusually 
high  yields  of  cane  per  acre  and  high  extraction  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  in  the  last  crop,  increased  its  production 
of  sugar  cane  from  2,610,000  tons  in  1933  to  3,320,000  tons  in  1934,  and  to  4,166,000  tons  in  1935,  and  in- 
creased its  production  of  sugar  from  215,000  tons  in  1933  to  336,000  tons  in  1935. 

I  \noW  that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  in  applying  the  provisions  of  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  has  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  9,000  growers 
of  the  sugar  belt,  and  placed  the  minimum  burden  of  production  adjustment  upon  Louisiana  producers  which 
was  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  other  sugar  producing  areas. 

The  1909-14  period,  to  which  you  refer  in  your  telegram,  was  adopted  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  as  the  basis  for  determining  parity  prices  per  unit  for  most  of  the  crops  covered  by  that  Act.  The  volume 
of  production  of  that  period  was  not  intended  by  the  Act  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  production  adjustment  twenty 
years  after  that  period.  I  am  advised  that  under  the  quota  regulations  now  in  effect  for  the  calendar  year  1936, 
as  a  result  of  increased  sugar  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  the  inability  of  the  beet  sugar  producing 
areas  to  supply  their  share  of  such  increase,  the  effective  marketing  quota  for  continental  cane  sugar  in  1936 
has  been  established  at  319,304  tons,  as  compared  with  the  base  quota  of  260,000  tons,  an  increase  of  59,304 
tons.  This  quota  is,  in  fact,  larger  than  the  cane  production  in  the  continental  United  States  in  the  pre-war 
years  1910-14.  Unlike  other  sugar  cane  producing  areas  supplying  the  United  States,  which  produce  the  bulk 
of  their  crops  in  the  first  half  of  each  calendar  year,  Louisiana's  crop  is  produced  in  the  October- January 
period.  The  bulk  °f  the  crop  is  produced  in  the  two  months  of  November  and  December.  If  the  other  areas 
produce  sugar  in  excess  of  their  marketing  quotas,  they  must  store  the  surplus  from  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
until  the  beginning  of  the  following  calendar  year.  Louisiana  sugar  producers,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  pro- 
duce in  excess  of  their  marketing  quotas  in  any  one  year,  are  obliged  to  store  sugars  for  a  few  weeks  only.  I  am 
sure  that  in  1937,  or  in  subsequent  years,  if  unusually  high  yields  of  sugar  are  repeated  and  production  exceeds 
the  effective  marketing  quotas  which  may  be  established,  processors  in  Louisiana  will  accept  excess  cane  from 
growers  and  store  the  sugars  made  therefrom  for  the  few  weeks  that  may  intervene  until  a  new  quota  year  begins. 

I  am  confident  that  in  any  new  sugar  quota  legislation  which  may  be  enacted  in  the  future,  equitable 
treatment  will  be  given  to  all  sugar  producing  areas  affected  by  such  legislation,  with  due  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  consumers.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
His  Excellency 

Richard  W.  Leche 

Governor  of  Louisiana 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
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Very  Clever 


The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  its  "cleverness". 
As  shown  by  the  following  official  announcement 
the  rate  per  ton  that  will  be  paid  in  benefits  on  the 
1935  sugarcane  crop  has  been  determined.  The 
Sugar  Section  explains  that  the  parity  index  which 
they  have  chosen  for  sugar  is  125  which  when  mul- 
tiplied by  the  average  price  paid  for  sugarcane  dur- 
ing the  base  period  (3.73)  results  in  a  parity  price  of 
$4.66  per  ton.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  general  parity  index 
is  not  125  but  127,  as  was  printed  in  the  SUGAR 
BULLETIN  April  1st,  1936,  taking  into  account 
interest  and  taxes,  which  Congress  directed  in  Aug- 
ust of  last  year  should  be  considered,  but  the  Sugar 
Section  now  says  action  of  Congress  came  too  late 
to  be  applicable  to  the  crop  which  was  harvested 
later  in  the  Fall  of  1935.  This  "interest  and  taxes" 
item  now  bobs  to  the  surface  unannounced  and  is 
not  referred  to  in  the  official  release  printed  below. 
There  seems  to  always  be  a  birch  rod  held  behind 
the  backs  of  the  New  Deal  pedagogues,  probably 
from    force    of    habit. 

The  Sugar  Section  further  states  that  they  have 
computed  the  weighted  average  price  received  by 
the  grower  from  the  factory  to  be  $3.18.  "Weighted 
average"  is  also  something  that  bobs  up  quite  unex- 
pectedly. The  Grower-Processor  Committee  will  stare 
at  that  with  thoughtful  eyes.  They  used  simple  aver- 
age and  got  3.127  and  were  never  told  to  use  anything 
else.  All  this  cleverness  saves  the  Government, 
roughly  speaking,  $500,000,  and  costs  us  the  same, 
and  when  the  $2.00  and  $3.00  penalties  are  also 
flung  into  the  scales  Justice  will  have  to  throw  them 
away  and  let  some  other  and  less  respectable  alle- 
gorical  figure   pick  them   up. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  Sugar  Section's  official 
release: 

"Louisiana  sugarcane  producers  who  participated 
in  the  former  adjustment  program  will  receive  a 
total  1935  payment  of  $1.48  per  ton  of  standard 
sugarcane  produced  within  the  limits  of  their  pro- 
duction allotments,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration   announced  June   5th. 

"Under  the  program,  producers  were  eligible 
for  payments  on  their  production  allotments,  which 
were  88  percent  of  their  production  bases.  If  a 
producer  marketed  sugarcane  in  excess  of  his 
production  base,  his  payments  are  subject  to  cer- 
tain   deductions. 

"An  advance  payment  on  the  1935  crop  of  70 
cents  a  ton  on  the  base  production  or  estimated 
production,  whichever  was  less,  has  already  been 
made,  leaving  a  balance  of  78  cents  per  ton  to  be 
paid. 

"The  payments  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
standard  sugarcane.  Standard  sugarcane  is  cane 
of  average  sucrose  content.  Sugarcane  delivered 
by  the  individual  producer  will  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  standard  sugarcane.  This  will  be  com- 
puted by  comparing  the  sucrose  content  of  the 
normal  juice  of  the  cane  delivered  by  the  producer 
with  the  State  average  sucrose  content  for  the 
1935  crop. 

"A  number  of  producers  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  options  provided  by  the  program  for  mar- 


keting sugarcane  in  excess  of  their  bases.  Deduc- 
tions in  these  cases  will  be  made  from  payments 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  due,  as  provided 
in   rulings   made   under  the  program. 

"The  payments  will  be  made  from  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  which  provided  funds  for  the 
payment  of  sums  due  farmers  under  the  former 
AAA  contracts." 

Thus  by  subtracting  $3.18  from  $4.66  the  Sugar 
Section  arrives  at  its  determination  of  $1.48.  Hav- 
ing previously  anticipated  that  the  actual  payments 
and  the  published  parity  index  would  be  used  in 
accordance  with  the  reports  of  the  Grower-Pro- 
cessor Committee  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  there  was  published  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin 
of  April  1st,  1936,  the  expectation  of  the  payment 
being  $1.61.  We  now  explain  the  difference  so  that 
the  growers  may  realize  that  the  ethics  of  the 
Sugar    Section    has    slipped    another   cog. 


The  Washington  Pot  Simmers  Down 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

Notwithstanding  the  determined  and  well-planned 
efforts  of  Administration  leaders  to  adjourn  Con- 
gress on  June  6th,  the  death  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  intervened  to  delay  the 
date  of  adjournment,  and  immediately  thereafter 
the  Republican  Convention  had  caused  Congress  to 
postpone  again  the  actual  adjournment.  It  is  now 
as  well  determined  and  planned  to  get  Congress 
out  of  Washington  before  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention meets,  and  in  our  opinion  the  chances  of 
this  being  brought  about  are  very  good.  Never- 
theless, even  this  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of 
the  Conferees  between  the  House  and  Senate  to 
agree  upon  the  Tax  Bill,  and  also  to  agree  upon  the 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  which  contains  Relief 
authorizations  that  are  controversial.  Should  agree- 
ment be  reached  on  both  of  these  Bills  next  week, 
there  are  no  other  measures  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  force  Congress  to  recess,  instead  of  ad- 
journing   finally. 

Sugar    Legislation 

Concerning  sugar  legislation  the  following  is  the 
form  of  the  Joint  Resolution  reported  favorably  by 
the   House    Committee   on   Agriculture: 

JOINT    RESOLUTION 

To  modify  and  extend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
include  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  as  basic  agricultural 
commodities  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  May  9,  1934. 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  include  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  as  basic  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  May  9,  1934,  as  amended,  no  further 
processing,  compensating,  or  floor-stocks  tax  shall  be 
levied  or  collected  respecting  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
or  the  products  thereof  as  defined  by  such  Act  as 
amended  nor  shall  any  contracts  be  entered  into  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects such  amendatory  Act  shall  be  and  remain  in 
force  and  effect  until  December  31,  1937,  and  the  quotas 
established  and  allotments  heretofore  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture   are    hereby   ratified. 

SEC.  2.  In  order  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
countries,  among  the  several  States,  with  the  Territories 
and    possessions    of   the   United   States,    and    the    Common- 
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wealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  respect  to  sugar, 
the  quotas  for  the  respective  sugar-producing  areas  shall 
be  the  same  (subject  to  modification  or  adjustment  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  conditions  set  out  in 
such  Act)  for  the  calendar  years  1936  and  1937  as  those 
initially  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  calendar  year  1936:  Provided,  That  any  sugar-mar- 
keting quota  may  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  order  to  prevent  disorderly  marketing  or  im- 
portation of  sugar,  on  the  basis  of  prior  allotments  under 
such  Act,  changes  in  marketing  since  the  first  such  allot- 
ment, marketings  during  the  calendar  year  1935,  and 
ability    to    perform. 

SEC.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  average 
purchasing  power  of  the  producers  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  in  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  make  conditional  payments  to  such  producer  subject 
to  any  of  the  conditions  heretofore  made  effective  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  said  amendatory 
Act  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  commercially  recoverable  from 
sugar  beets  or  suearcane  produced  during  each  of  the 
calendar  years  1936  and  1937  not  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  producer  in  the  initial  market- 
ing quota  for  his  area  for  each  of  said  years.  Such 
basic  rate  shall  be  that  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessarv  to  give  producers  of  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets  in  continental  United  States  a  purchas- 
ing power  per  such  unit  of  one  hundred  pounds  raw 
value  equal  to  the  average  purchasing  power  obtained 
for  the  1935  crops,  said  rate  to  be  adjusted  to  allow  for 
any  sums  accruing  with  respect  to  sugar  beets  or  sugar- 
cane production  or  land  used  for  such  production  under 
the    Soil    Conservation    and    Domestic    Allotment    Act. 

SEC.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasurv  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  annually 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  including 
all    necessary    expenses    of    administration. 

SEC.  5.  Any  payment  that  would  otherwise  be 
made  to  any  producer  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  reso- 
lution   shall    be    reduced    as    follows: 

A  total  reduction  equal  to  the  sum  of  (a)  25  per 
centum  of  that  portion  of  the  payment,  that  would 
otherwise  be  made,  which  is  included  within  the  interval 
of  $2,000  to  $10,000;  (b)  50  per  centum  of  that  portion 
of  the  payment,  that  would  otherwise  be  made,  which 
is   in    excess    of   $10,000. 

With  regard  to  the  above  Joint  Resolution  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Senator  Overton  has  presented  for  consideration  the 
following  amendments  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  sugarcane  growers  in   Louisiana: 

(1)  In  Section  2,  line  10,  after  the  words  "year 
1936"  strike  out  the  colon,  insert  a  comma  and  add 
the  following  words  "except  that  the  quota  for  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  shall  be  450,000 
short   tons." 

The  obvious  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  change  the  quota  for  the  continental  cane  area 
from  260,000  short  tons  to  450,000  short  tons,  which 
is  only  suggested  in  lieu  of  unlimited  production  be- 
cause the  Joint  Resolution  would  be  for  only  one 
year,  and  permanent  legislation  would  therefore  be 
considered  at  the  next  Session  of  Congress. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  Section  2  strike  out  the  period, 
insert  a  comma  and  add  the  following  words:  "Pro- 
vided, That  for  the  calendar  year  1937  there  shall 
be  allotted  to  continental  United  States  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  any  amount  of  consumption 
requirements  therefor  above  six  million  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value:" 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  increase  the 
primary  participation  of  the  continental  United  States 
in  any  increase  in  consumption  from  30%  in  the 
present  law,   to   50%. 


(3)  At  the  end  of  Section  2,  as  amended,  add 
the  following  words:  "and  Provided  further  that 
any  deficient  quantity  which  one  of  the  specified 
sugar  producing  areas  in  continental  United  States  is 
unable  to  supply  to  fill  its  quota  shall  be  first  allotted 
to  the  other  specified  continental  area  to  the  extent 
to  which  such  area  is  able  to  supply  such  addi- 
tional sugar." 

The  above  amendment  would  maintain  to  the 
States  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  make  up  the 
deficit  in  sugar  marketing  quotas  of  any  other  States 
whether  in  the  continental  beet  area  or  in  the  con- 
tinental   cane    area. 

(4)  In  Section  3,  line  8,  strike  out  the  words 
"50^  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  raw  value,  com- 
mercially recoverable  from"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the   words    "$1.50   per   ton   of". 

Under  the  AAA  payments  were  made  per  ton  of 
cane  or  beets,  but  the  Joint  Resolution  seeks  to 
change  the  unit  of  payment  to  100  pounds  of  sugar, 
raw  value.  Such  a  change  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  disproportionately  the  payments  made 
to  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana,  and  would  also 
increase  the  payments  made  to  growers  of  some  of 
the  beet  States  while  reducing  the  payments  made 
to  growers  in  other  beet  States.  This  is  apparent 
when  one  considers  that  the  average  sugar  recover- 
able from  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  is  approximately 
160  pounds  while  in  some  beet  States  the  average  re- 
coverable is  above  300  pounds  of  sugar,  although  in 
other  beet   States   the   recovery   is   near   250   pounds. 

(5)  In  Section  3,  line  11,  strike  out  the  words 
"not  in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
producer  in  the  initial  marketing  quota  for  his  area 
for  each   of  said  years." 

The  sentence  which  is  sought  to  be  stricken  out, 
would  reduce  the  payments  to  growers  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quotas.  In  other  words,  should  the 
present  Louisiana  allotment  of  the  quota  remain 
at  220,200  tons,  then  if  Louisiana  produced  360,000 
tons  of  sugar  in  1936,  as  has  been  estimated,  all 
growers  in  Louisiana  would  receive  payments  on 
only  the  proportionate  share  of  each  grower  in  the 
220,200  tons,  instead  of  being  paid  upon  the  actual 
production. 

(6)  In  Section  3,  line  17,  strike  out  "such  unit 
of  one  hundred  pounds  raw  value"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "ton". 

Amendment  (6)  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
provision    consistent   with    Amendment    (4). 

(7)  In  Section  3,  line  19,  after  the  words  "1935 
crops,"   add  the  words   "excluding  penalties," 

Amendment  (7)  is  intended  to  exclude  from  con- 
sideration the  penalties  charged  against  the  Louis- 
iana sugarcane  growers  for  the  1935  crop,  when 
determining  the  average  purchasing  power  of  said 
growers    obtained   from   the    1935    crop. 

The  above  amendments  are  discussed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record  and  in  view  of  the  favorable 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  so 
that  it  may  be  well  understood  by  all  why  the  Joint 
Resolution,  as  proposed,  was  objectionable  to  Louis- 
iana. However,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  re- 
ported the  Joint  Resolution  (printed  above)  after 
striking  out  entirely  Sections  3,  4  and  5,  which 
have  to  do  with  benefit  payments.  It  appears  that 
since  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was  unwilling 
to  report  favorably   a   processing  tax  on   sugar,   the 
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Administration  was  unwilling  to  provide  additional 
benefit  payments  to  sugar  growers  unless  the  rev- 
enues would  be  made  available  through  a  special 
tax  on  sugar.  In  view  of  the  recess  of  both  House 
and  Senate  over  the  week  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, it  is  expected  that  action  in  Congress  will 
be  had  next  week,  when  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  decide  whether  to  agree  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
without  the  necessity  of  going  into  a  Conference. 


The  Louisiana  Legislature  Lends 
Its  Aid 

We    publish    below    Senate    Concurrent    Resolution 

No.   1,  introduced  by  Senator  Harvey  Peltier,  which 

passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  and  was  sent 

to   U.    S.    Senator    John    H.    Overton: 

WHEREAS  sugarcane  culture  and  the  processing 
thereof  into  sugar,  sirup  and  molasses  in  Louis- 
iana is,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a  century, 
a   major   industry   of   our   State;    and 

WHEREAS  through  the  splendid  work  of  scientists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  State  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  new  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane have  been  produced,  and  improved  agri- 
cultural and  processing  methods  have  been  adop- 
ted, which  have  resulted  in  a  progressive  expan- 
sion   of    sugar;    and 

WHEREAS  sugar  is  an  import  crop  of  which  only 
one-fourth  of  the  national  consumption  require- 
ments are  produced  in  the  continental  United 
States;    and 

WHEREAS  the  declared  purpose  of  all  existing  Fed. 
eral  laws  concerning  the  welfare  of  farmers  is 
to  restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  and 
to  create  a  parity  income  as  compared  to  the  base 
period  of  1909-14;  and 

WHEREAS  the  average  annual  production  of  sugar 
during  such  base  period  of  1909-14  amounted  to 
350,000  short  tons,  raw  value;   and 
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WHEREAS  the  actual  production  of  sugar  in  Louis- 
iana for  the  crop  year  1935  was  340,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  and  the  growing  crop  is  estimated 
to  exceed  350,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value; 
Therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Legislature  of  Louis- 
iana that  we  hereby  wholeheartedly  endorse  the 
Bill  (S.4560)  introduced  by  the  Honorable  John 
H.  Overton,  United  States  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana, which  in  substance  provides  a  permanent 
Federal  policy  of  unrestricted  protection  of  sugar 
in  Continental  United  States,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  market  for  our  farmers  to 
the    extent   of   their    ability   to   supply    sugar;    and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  by  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana  that,  should  it  become  impossible 
to  consider  permanent  legislation  at  the  present 
Session  of  Congress,  but  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergency  created  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  of  January  6th,  1936,  and 
should  it  be  considered  expedient  to  fix  quota 
restrictions  upon  continental  sugar,  we  submit  and 
we  recommend  that  in  no  case  should  the  quotas 
for  continental  areas  be  less  than  the  present  pro- 
duction and  the  normal  expectancy  of  the  present- 
ly growing  crop,  estimated  for  the  continental 
cane  area  to  be  450,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value;    and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  by  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana  that  we  hereby  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  we  hereby  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  protect  and  assist  the 
sugarcane  farmers  in  the  manner  herein  recom- 
mended; and  we  hereby  formally  request  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  representing  Louisiana 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
for  and  support  the  Overton  Bill  as  a  permanent 
Federal  policy  concerning  sugar,  but  not  to  vote 
for  or  support  any  measure,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent which  fails  to  provide  a  marketing  quota 
for  Louisiana  representing  at  least  the  full  extent 
of  our  actual  production  of  sugar. 
(Signed)     Earl   K.   Long, 

Lieutenant    Governor    and    President 
of    the    Senate    Acting. 
(Signed)     N.    S.    Hoffpauir 
Speaker    of   the   House    of   Representa- 
tives  Acting. 
(Signed)     R.  W.  Leche, 

Governor   of   the   State   of  Louisiana 
Acting. 

APPROVED: 

June  1st,  1936 
5:50  P.  M. 


Soil  Conservation 

We  publish  below  the  text  of  Louisiana  State 
Senate  Bill  No.  100  the  intent  of  which  is  to  qualify 
farmers  in  Louisiana  to  obtain  the  benefits,  emolu- 
ments and  rewards  of  the  Federal  "Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,"  whatever  these 
may  prove  to  be. 

Senate  Bill  No.   100 
by   Mr.   Lorio 

An  Act  to  accept  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  TJnited  States,  approved  February  29,  1936, 
known  as  the  "Soil  Conservation  and   Domestic  Allotment 
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Act";  to  provide  for  the  qualification  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  for  the  purpose  and  benefits  as  specified 
in  said  Act;  to  authorize  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  make  such  plans  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  said  Act;  and  designating  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege as  the  agent  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  administer 
said    Act. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Louis- 
iana, that  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  obtaining  for  the  people  of  Louisiana  the 
full  benefits  of  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  approved  February  29,  1936,  known  as  the  "Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Federal  Act),  the  policy  and  purposes 
of  which  are  set  forth  in  Section  7  (a)  of  said  Act  as 
follows : 

"(1)  preservation  and  improvement  of  soil  fer- 
tility: 

(2)  promotion  of  the  economic  use  and  conserva- 
tion  of  land: 

(3)  diminution  of  exploitation  and  wasteful  and 
unscientific    use    of    national    soil    resources: 

(4)  the  protection  of  rivers  and  harbors  against 
the  result  of  soil  erosion  in  aid  of  maintaining  the  navi- 
gability of  waters  and  water  courses  and  in  aid  of  flood 
control :    and 

(5)  reestablishment,  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  practicable  and 
in  the  general  public  interest,  of  the  ratio  between  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  net  income  per  person  on  farms 
and  that  of  the  income  per  person  not  on  farms  that 
prevailed  during  .  the  five-year  period  August  1909-July 
1914,  inclusive,  as  determined  from  statistics  available  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
maintenance   of  such  ratio. 

(6)  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  due 
regard  shall  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  a  contin- 
uous and  stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities  ade- 
quate to  meet  consumer  demand  at  prices  fair  to  both 
producers    and    consumers." 

the   Legislature   of   the    State   of    Louisiana   hereby    accepts 
the    provisions    and    requirements    of    the    said    Act. 

Section  2.  That  the  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  University)  is  hereby  designated  as  the  agent 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  administer  any  plans  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Act,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the 
"Secretary  of  Agriculture"  for  the  State  of  Louisiana 
pursuant   to   the   provisions   of   said    Federal   Act. 

Section  3.  That  the  University  is  hereby  authorized, 
empowered  and  directed  to  formulate  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  conformity  with  the  provis- 
ions of  said  Federal  Act,  a  state  plan  for  each  calendar 
year,  beginning  not  later  than  for  the  calendar  year   1938. 

Section  4.  That  upon  the  acceptance  of  each  such 
plan  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  University  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  and  receive  all 
grants  of  money  made  pursuant  to  said  Federal  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  carry 
out  the  provision  of  such  plan,  and  all  such  funds,  to- 
gether with  any  moneys  which  may  be  appropriated  by 
the  State  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  available  to  the 
University  for  expenditures  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  plan,  including  administrative  expenses,  and  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  education  programs  in  aid  of 
the    plan    and    benefit    payment. 

Section  5.  That  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  each 
such  plan,  the  University  shall  have  power:  to  employ 
such  agencies,  and  to  designate  such  agencies,  as  it  may 
deem  necessary:  to  cooperate  with  local  and  State  agen- 
cies, and  with  agencies  of  other  states  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  research 
and  to  conduct  educational  activities  in  connection  with 
the  formulation  and  operation  of  such  plan;  to  provide 
by  voluntary  methods,  for  adjustments  in  the  utilization 
of  land  and  in  farming  practices,  and  for  payments  in 
connection    therewith. 

Section  6.  That  should  any  section  of  this  Act  be 
declared  void  by  the  courts,  such  action  shall  not  affect 
the   remainder  of   this   Act. 

Section  7.  That  all  laws,  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby   repealed. 
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A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Use  of  the  Egg  Parasite 
Trichogramma  Minutum  Riley  for  the  Control 

of  the  Sugarcane  Borer 


By  H,  A.  Jaynes  and  E.  K.  By  num.,  Bureau 

U.  S.  Department 

Investigations  on  the  control  of  the  sugarcane  borer 
by  the  colonization  of  Trichogramma  minutum  have 
been  carried  on  in  several  countries  with  varying  re- 
sults. L.  D.  Cleare  in  British  Guiana  after  several 
seasons'  work  decided  that  releases  were  not  worth 
while  as  a  control  measure.  W.  E.  Hinds  and  Herbert 
Spencer  conducted  colonization  experiments  during 
1927  to  1929  inclusive,  and  in  1934  Hinds,  Osterberger 
and  Dugas  reported  consistently  beneficial  results 
from  colonizations  made  during  seven  seasons,  1927 
to  1933.  R.  W.  E.  Tucker  in  Barbados  reported  that 
the  borer  infestation  there  had  been  reduced  by  Tri- 
chogramma  releases. 

During  the  seasons  of  1933,  1934,  and  1935  experi- 
ments were  conducted  by  the  authors  in  Louisiana 
to  determine  the  efficacy  of  releasing  the  egg  parasite 
Trichogramma  minutum  Riley  for  the  control  of  the 
sugarcane  borer  (Diatraea  saccharalis  Fab.).  Owing 
to  the  general  interest  in  these  experiments,  a  short 
preliminary  report  is  given  at  this  time;  a  detailed 
report  will  be  published  later. 

Selection  of  Experimental  Plots 

In  1933  Trichogramma  was  released  on  17  plots  of 
sugarcane,  and  15  plots  were  used  as  checks,  with  10 
plots  between  the  release  and  the  check  plots  serving 
as  buffers.  These  experimental  plots  ranged  in  size 
from  2  3/4  to  26  acres.  In  selecting  them  care  was 
taken  to  see  that  the  colonized  plot  and  its  correspond- 
ing check  were  similar  in  character  of  stand  and  in 
soil  type.  Practically  all  the  experiments  were  con- 
ducted with  varieties  of  sugarcane  most  subject  to 
heavy  borer  injury  and  in  areas  known  to  be  usually 
heavily  infested,  in  the  vicinity  of  Houma,  Franklin, 
and  Plaquemine. 

In  1934  and  1935  the  Jeanerette  and  Houma  experi- 


of  Entomology   and  Plant  Quarantine,  ^e 

of  Agriculture 

ments  were  conducted  as  separate  units,  H.  A.  Jaynes 
being  responsible  for  experiments  in  the  former  lo- 
cation and  E.  K.  Bynum  for  those  in  the  latter.  The 
work  during  these  two  years  was  coordinated  under 
the  direction  of  J.  W.  Ingram,  in  charge  of  sugarcane 
and  rice  insect  investigations.  During  these  years  the 
experiments  were  conducted  on  smaller  plots.  The 
plots  on  which  parasites  were  released  and  their  cor- 
responding checks  were  from  1  to  8  3/4  acres,  and 
the  intervening  buffer  areas  were  from  3  1/2  to  9 
acres.  All  the  experimental  plots  were  checked  for 
uniformity  of  soil  type  by  A.  M.  O'Neal,  associate 
soil  technologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and 
were  approved  by  him  as  comparable  for  experimental 
purposes.  All  experimental  areas  were  also  checked 
with  plantation  managers,  scientific  advisors  of  plan- 
tations, and  overseers  for  similarity  of  past  treatments 
and  equality  of  past  yields.  In  1935,  as  a  further 
check  on  the  similarity  of  the  release,  buffer,  and 
check  plots  of  each  experiment,  measurements  of  gaps 
in  the  rows  were  made.  All  gaps  of  over  18  inches 
were  recorded.  In  each  of  the  three  plots  100  row- 
feet  in  20  scattered  locations  were  measured  for  gaps, 
and  where  the  difference  between  the  plots  seemed  to 
be  large  enough  to  affect  the  yield,  the  experiment 
was  discarded  or  rearranged  to  take  care  of  this  dif- 
ference. Ten  experiments  were  carried  on  in  the 
Jeanerette,  La.,  area  and  10  in  the  Houma,  La.,  area 
in  1934,  and  11  experiments  were  completed  in  the 
Houma  area  and  9  in  the  Jeanerette  area  in  1935. 
Release  of  Parasites 
To  ascertain  when  parasites  should  be  released,  a 
close  check  was  kept  on  the  deposition  of  borer  eggs  in 
sugarcane.  When  borer  eggs  of  the  second  generation 
were  found  at  the  rate  of  three  or  more  clusters  of 
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unhatched  eggs  per  man-hour  of  search,  the  parasites 
were  released.1 

In  1933  parasites  were  released  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 12,000  per  acre  in  cane  and,  in  addition, 
at  the  rate  of  9,000  per  acre  in  corn  when  it  was  ad- 
jacent to  the  release  plots.  The  first  releases  were 
made  between  June  10  and  17.  It  had  been  planned 
to  make  two  more  similar  releases  10  days  to  2  weeks 
later,  but  this  was  not  done,  as  there  was  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  number  of  borer  eggs  collected  per 
man-hour  during  the  last  of  June  and  the  first  of 
July.  This  was  due  no  doubt  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
long  dry  spell  over  most  of  the  cane  section.  Borer 
eggs  began  to  increase  in  numbers  again  late  in  July 
and  in  the  first  part  of  August.  Further  releases 
were  made  in  August,  and  some  were  made  as  late  as 
September,  but  only  because  parasites  were  available. 

In  1934  the  first  release  of  parasites  in  the  Houma 
area  was  made  on  June  14  and  the  last  on  June  25. 
On  June  16  a  hurricane  swept  through  the  Jeanerette 
region  and  whipped  and  tore  most  of  the  corn  and 
cane  leaves  into  long,  thin  shreds,  destroying  prac- 
tically all  the  borer  eggs  present,  as  only  fresh  eggs, 


XA11  parasites  used  in  these  experiments  were  kindly  sup- 
plied by  Herbert  Spencer,  of  the  Division  of  Fruit  Insect 
Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  from  the  Federal  laboratory  at  Albany,   Ga. 


laid  after  the  storm,  could  be  found.  Since  this  re- 
duced the  available  supply  of  host  eggs,  parasite  re- 
leases were  considerably  delayed.  In  only  two  plots 
were  parasites  released  in  June,  on  the  20th  and  the 
23  rd,  respectively.  Only  the  edge  of  the  storm 
reached  Houma,  and  the  borer  eggs  in  that  locality 
were  not  destroyed.  During  July  and  August  addi- 
tional parasites  were  released  in  the  10  plots  near 
Houma.  In  the  2  plots  in  Jeanerette  that  received 
parasites  in  June,  more  were  released  the  middle  and 
last  of  July,  and  in  the  remaining  8  plots  parasites 
were  released  during  the  last  of  July  and  the  first 
of  August.  Approximately  15,500  Trie  ho  gramma 
were  released  per  acre  in  the  Jeanerette  area  and 
18,500  in  the  Houma  area.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  numbers  of  parasites  released  were  considerably 
larger  than  the  number  usually  recommended  by  com- 
mercial and  State  agencies,  namely,  one  release  of 
5,000  per  acre  in  June  or  10,000  per  acre  if  the  release 
is  delayed  until  later. 

In  1935  parasites  were  released  at  rates  of  from 
10,000  to  45,000  per  acre.  In  the  Jeanerette  area  an 
average  of  approximately  14,000  Trichogramma  were 
released  per  acre,  but  in  the  Houma  area  the  average 
number  per  acre  was  about  35,500.  In  the  Jeanerette 
area  releases  were  made  in  4  plots  between  June  16 
and  19.  Between  July  26  and  30  these  4  plots  and 
3  additional  ones  received  parasites.  On  August  7 
and  13  parasites  were  released  in  3  plots,  2  of  which 
had  previously  received  parasites.  In  the  Houma 
area  parasites  were  liberated  in  6  plots  on  June  14 
and  July  27  and  in  1  additional  plot  on  July  27.  Be- 
tween August  8  and  14  these  7  plots  and  4  others 
received  parasites. 

In  all  cases  the  plots  received  at  least  one  properly 
timed  release  consisting  of  more  parasites  than  the 
standard  number  recommended  by  the  agencies  men- 
tioned. Moreover,  in  nearly  all  cases  the  numbers  of 
parasites  in  additional  releases  were  larger  than  the 
number  recommended  for  the  single  release. 

Examination  of  Borer  Egg  Clusters 

Each  year  examinations  for  borer  egg  clusters  were 
started  in  April  and  continued  at  intervals  of  2  or  3 
weeks  until  the  middle  or  end  of  September.  These 
examinations  usually  consisted  of  search  for  one  man- 
hour  in  each  of  the  colonized,  buffer,  and  check  plots, 
although, early  in  the  season  sometimes  only  30  min- 
utes were  spent  in  each  plot.  In  comparing  the  pro- 
gress of  parasitism  of  the  borer  egg  clusters  found 
throughout  the  three  seasons,  very  little  difference 
was  observed  between  the  colonized,  buffer,  and  check 
plots. 

During  the  harvest  season  of  each  year,  counts  for 
borer  infestation  were  made  by  examining  about  200 
stalks  collected  from  10  or  more  locations  in  almost 
every  plot.  In  table  1  are  given  the  infestation 
counts  for  the  3  years.  The  results  show  that  the 
borer  infestation  in  plots  in  which  Trichogramma 
parasites  were  released  increased  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  in  the  check  plots. 
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TABLE  1.  Counts  to  determine  infestation  of 
sugarcane  by  the  borer  in  plots  in  which  experiments 
with   Trie  ho  gramma  were  conducted. 


Locality 

Plots 

Stalks 

Joints 

Num- 

Year 

Number 

Ex- 
amined 

Per- 
cent 
Bored 

Number 

Ex- 
amined 

Per- 
cent 
Bored 

ber  of 
Exit 
Holes 

1933 

Jeanerette 
and  Houma.- 

*14  Colonized. 

8  Buffer 

12  Check.... 

2,355 

800 

2,055 

95.4 
92.6 
91.4 

29,945 
10,420 
26,150 

37.4 
31.2 
31.2 

1934 

Jeanerette. . . 

10  Colonized. 
10  Buffer.... 
10  Check.... 

1,850 
1,870 
1,850 

90.4 
91.7 
90.1 

23,523 
23,740 
23,406 

28.5 
29.1 
27.3 

576 
636 
595 

1934 

Houma 

10  Colonized. 

10  Buffer 

10  Check.... 

2,010 
2,050 
2,010 

94.9 

95.6 
91.1 

25,197 
26,169 
26,106 

31.3 
27.5 
23.8 

501 
405 
286 

1935 

Jeanerette.. - 

9  Colonized. 
9  Buffer.... 
9  Check.... 

1,800 
1,800 
1,800 

75.1 
72.6 
73.5 

22,473 
22,323 
22,100 

16.0 
16.3 
15.9 

322 
347 
340 

1935 

Houma 

11  Colonized. 
11  Buffer.... 
11  Check. ... 

2,200 
2,200 
2,200 

82.4 
79.7 
78.5 

27,397 
27,932 
22,863 

19.0 
16.8 
20.5 

141 
137 
149 

*The  plants  in  3  of  the  original  17  plots  were  cut  for 
seed  cane  before  counts  were  made. 

Comparison  of  Yield  of  Sugar 

In  1933,  when  harvesting  was  begun  in  the  experi- 
mental plots,  an  observer  checked  all  the  cars  loaded 
to  obtain  the  correct  net  weight  of  cane  from  each 
plot.  Five  or  six  plantation  carloads  from  each  plot 
were  tagged  with  a  special  card  indicating  that  they 
were  to  be  run  through  the  mill  together  and  a  com- 
posite sample  taken  by  the  factory  chemist. 

In  1934  and  1935  the  same  method  of  obtaining  the 
net  weight  of  cane  and  the  factory  mill  sample  was 
used,  except  that  the  weight  and  also  a  factory  juice 
sample  of  each  cut  in  each  plot  were  obtained.  Where 
possible,  four  or  more  plantation  carloads  were  tagged 
from  each  cut  for  a  composite  juice  sample.  The 
authors  feel  that  their  method  of  using  factory  an- 
alyses and  the  net  weight  of  all  the  cane  harvested 
from  the  plots  to  obtain  the  amount  of  sugar  pro- 
duced per  acre  is  the  best  method  available  for  obtain- 
ing these  data. 

As  a  precaution  against  failure  to  get  analyses  of 
factory  juice,  small  mill  analyses  were  also  taken.  In 
1933,  150  stalks  were  cut  from  each  plot,  15  stalks 
from  10  representative  points.  In  1934  and  1935,  10 
stalks  were  taken  at  5  representative  points  in  each 
plot,  or  at  6  points  (in  1934)  if  there  were  3  cuts  of 
cane  in  the  plot.  Samples  were  ground  in  the  ex- 
perimental mill  of  the  Division  of  Soil  Fertility  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Houma,  and  in  1933_and 
1934  juice  analyses  were  made  under  the  supervision 
of  N.  McKaig,  Jr.  In  1935  the  analyses  were  made 
under  the  supervision  of  A.  M.  O'Neal  or  G.  Arce- 
neaux.  The  analyses  from  the  small  mill  samples 
agreed  in  ratio  very  closely  with  the  factory-juice 
analyses  as  between  the  release,  buffer,  and  check 
plots  of  the  same  experiment. 

Table  2  gives  data  on  the  average  yield  for  the 
various  experiments  during  the  3  years. 

In  1933  there  were  only  two  plots  in  which  para- 
sites were  colonized  which  surpassed  their  checks  in 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre.  One  colonized  plot  surpassed  its  check  in 
pounds,  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  but  was  below  its 


check  in  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  It  may  be  seen 
that  the  checks  surpassed  the  colonized  plots  by  an 
average  of  8.5  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (fac- 
tory analyses)  and  293  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 
The  buffer  gave  less  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
than  either  the  colonized  or  the  check  plot,  but  gave 
more  sugar  per  acre  than  either  of  these. 

TABLE  2.  Average  yields  of  sugar  and  cane  in 
plots  in  which  Tricho gramma  parasites  were  released 
as  compared  with  yields  in  corresponding  check  and 
buffer  plots. 


Year 

Locality 

Plots 

Sugar  per  Ton  of 

Cane 
Small 

Mill       Factory 
Analyses  Analyses 

Pro- 
duction 
of  Cane 
per 
Acre 

Sugar  per 
Acre 

Based  on 
Factory 
Analyses 

1933 

Jeanerette 
and  Houma. . 

14  Colonized. 

8  Buffer... . 

12  Check. ... 

Pounds 
146.3 
140.5 
150.7 

Pounds 
143.8 
142.6 
152.3 

Tons 
14.21 
17.40 
14.69 

Pounds 
2,044 
2,481 
2,337 

1934 

Jeanerette1.  . 

8  Colonized. 
8  Buffer— 
8  Check.. ._ 

181.6 
180.1 
182.4 

193.7 
202.2 
195.4 

14.55 
14.53 
14.88 

2,818 
2,938 
2,906 

1934 

Houma 

10  Colonized. 
10  Buffer... . 
10  Check. ... 

154.7 
156.5 
157.2 

164.5 
162.3 
164.2 

15.66 
16.40 
15.64 

2,575 
2,662 
2,567 

19352 

Jeanerette... 

9  Colonized. 
9  Buffer... . 
9  Check.. .. 

175.8 
176.1 
174.8 

210.0 
211.9 

208.4 

28.21 
27.91 
27.99 

5,925 
5,914 
5,833 

1935' 

Houma. 

1 1  Colonized. 
11  Buffer.... 
11  Check...  . 

184.0 
178.2 
187.0 

181.0 
180.0 
176.3 

21.36 
22.00 
22.51 

3,865 
3,960 
3,969 

iOf  the  10  original  experiments,  1  was  cut  for  seed  cane 
and   1   was  harvested  without   notice. 

2In  1935,  better  growing  conditions  and  the  use  in  the 
experiments  of  higher  yielding  varieties  of  cane  resulted  in 
increased   yields  in  that  year  over  the  two  previous  years. 

In  1934  the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  was  highest  in 
the  colonized  plot  in  6  experiments,  in  the  check  plot 
in  5  experiments,  and  in  the  buffer  plot  in  7  experi- 
ments. It  will  be  seen  that  the  check  plots  again  sur- 
passed the  colonized  plots,  this  year  by  80  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre.  However,  the  buffer  plots  again 
gave  more  sugar  per  acre  than  either  the  colonized 
or  the  check  plots. 

In  1935,  on  the  basis  of  sugar  per  acre,  the  col- 
onized plot  led  in  4  experiments,  the  buffer  in  4  ex- 
periments, and  the  check  in  6  experiments.  In  the 
remaining  6  experiments  2  or  more  of  the  plots  were 
practically  equal.  The  average  amounts  of  sugar  per 
acre  for  the  20  experiments  were:  Colonized  plots 
4,792  pounds,  buffers  4,839  pounds,  and  checks,  4,8u8 
pounds. 

It  is  noted  that  the  three  plots  composing  an  experi- 
ment varied  in  yield.  Differences  in  yields  occur 
normally  between  the  most  nearly  uniform  areas  ob- 
tainable and  would  be  expected  if  no  treatment  had 
been  given  any  of  the  plots.  No  relationship  was 
evident  between  Trichogramma  releases  and  increased 
yields;  yet  such  a  relationship  certainly  should  have 
appeared,  in  the  large  number  of  experiments  con- 
ducted, had  this  practice  resulted  in  any  significant 
increase  in  yield.  In  some  of  the  experiments  the 
difference  in  yield  between  the  two  cuts  composing  the 
colonized  plot  was  greater  than  between  the  colonized 
and  check  plots  of  the  same  experiment 
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Conclusion 

None  of  the  following  factors  of  value,  in  deter- 
mining beneficial  results  from  Trichogramma  release;,, 
showed  any  consistent  advantage  in  favor  of  such 
releases:  increase  in  the  percentage  of  parasitization 
of  borer  egg  clusters,  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
infested  stalks  or  of  borer-damaged  joints  in  the 
total  cane;  increase  in  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane;  increase  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre;  increase  in 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  Thus,  the  results  of  these 
experiments  conducted  during  the  past  three  seasons 
show  that  releases  of  Trichogramma  minutum  are  of 
no  value  as  a  control  for  the  sugarcane  borer  in  Louis- 
iana. The  colonization  of  Trichogramma  as  a  field 
practice  for  the  control  of  the  sugarcane  moth  borer 
is  therefore  not  recommended. 


Washingtonia 

(By  C  J.  Bourg) 
In  the  closing  hours  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress the  Administration  finally  decided  to  reduce  its 
sugar  legislative  program  to  two  simple  paragraphs 
which  were  accordingly  enacted  into  law  in  the  form 
of  a  Joint  Resolution 

To   modify   and   extend   the   Act   entitled   "An   Act   to 
include  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  as  basic  agricul- 
tural   commodities    under    the    Agricultural    Adjust- 
ment Act,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  May 
9,  1934,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  include  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane     as     basic     agricultural     commodities     under     the 
Agricultural   Adjustment   Act   and   for  other  purposes",    ap- 
proved   May    9,    1934,    as    amended,    no    further    processing, 
compensating,  or  floor-stocks  tax  shall  be  levied  or  collected 
respecting  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  or  the  products  thereof 
as  defined  by  such  Act   as  amended  nor  shall  any  contract 
with  the  producers  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  but   in   all 
other   respects   such    amendatory    Act    shall   be    and    remain 
in     force     and    effect    until     December     31,     1937,    and     the 
quotas   established   and   allotments   heretofore   made   by   the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture   are   hereby   ratified. 

SEC.  2.  In  order  to  regulate  commerce  with  Cuba  and 
other  foreign  countries,  among  the  several  States,  with  the 
Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  respect  to 
sugar,  the  quotas  for  the  respective  sugar-producing  areas 
shall  be  the  same  (subject  to  modification  or  adjustment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  conditions  set  out 
in  such  Act)  for  the  calendar  years  1936  and  1937  as 
those  initially  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  calendar  year  1936:  Provided,  That  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1937  there  shall  be  allotted  to  continental  United 
States  not  less  than  30  per  centum  of  any  amount  of  con- 
sumption requirements  therefor  above  six  million  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value: 
Provided  further,  That  any  sugar-marketing  quota  may 
be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to 
prevent  disorderly  marketing  or  importation  of  sugar,  on 
the  basis  of  prior  allotments  under  such  Act,  changes  in 
marketing  since  the  first  such  allotment,  marketings  during 
the  calendar  year  1935,   and   ability   to  perform. 

In  the  May  15th  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  we 
laid  down  the  proposition,  "Whether  there  is  sugar 
legislation  at  this  Session  of  Congress  is  a  matter  to 
be  decided  entirely  by  the  National  Administration." 
At  that  time  there  had  been  introduced  the  Harrison- 
for-Costigan  Bill  (S.  4413)  providing  quotas  for 
the  continental  sugar  producing  areas  and  the  offshore 
sugar  producing  areas,  and  several  other  bills  which 
provided  no  restriction  on  the  production  or  market- 
ing  of   continental    sugar    but    simply    quotas    on    off- 


shore areas,  Vandenberg  Bill  (S.  4423),  Overton  Bill 
(S.  4560),  Kniffin  Bills  (H.  R.  12294  and  H.  R. 
12295),  Crawford  Bill  (H.  R.  12195),  Woodruff  Bill 
(H.  R.  12225). 

As  far  as  we  have  learned,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  which  the  Bills  introduced  in  the 
Senate  were  referred,  did  not  give  consideration  to 
these  Bills,  nor  were  any  hearings  ordered.  Con- 
trarily,  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  did  have 
before  it  two  Committee  Prints  or  Bills  to  be  pro- 
posed and  introduced  by  the  Committee. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  it  should  be  stated 
here  that  Administration  representatives  denied  that 
the  Harrison-for-Costigan  Bill  was  an  Administration 
measure,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  experts 
of  the  AAA  were  consulted  and  assisted  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  Bill.  The  several  Committee  Prints  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  by  a 
striking  coincidence  followed  the  provisions  and  the 
language  of  the  Harrison-for-Costigan  Bill  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  Some  corrections  of  merit  appeared  in 
the  last  draft,  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  definitions,  al- 
though the  provisions  regarding  quotas  for  continental 
sugar  producing  areas  remained  in  the  Bill.  Numer- 
ous conferences  were  held,  many  participated  in  by 
representatives  of  the  AAA,  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  continental  growers  and 
processors  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  sub- 
mitted by  or  through  the  Administration.  As  far  as 
the  written  record  is  available,  the  attitude  and  policy 
for  future  action  of  the  Administration,  is  represented 
by  the  said  Committee  Prints  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

As  the  adjournment  of  Congress  approached,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  Administration  was  unwilling 
to  hove  a  favorable  report  made  on  any  of  the  Bills 
introduced  in  the  House.  In  the  same  manner,  it  also 
became  evident  that  the  proposals  of  the  Administra- 
tion offered  through  the  AAA  representatives  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  were  not  acceptable 
to  a  majority  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  No 
hearings  were  called  and  there  was  no  getting 
together. 

When  this  stalemate  became  apparent  to  practical 
minded  Congressional  leaders,  they  suddenly  decided 
to  postpone  action  on  the  extension  of  the  sugar 
quota  system  after  the  expiration  of  the  Jones-Costi- 
gan  Act,  and  to  restrict  consideration  to  the  formality 
of  declaring  in  a  Joint  Resolution  that  for  the  balance 
of  the  term  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  the  quotas 
would  be  enforced  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  in  lieu  of  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  the  original  AAA  and  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Amendments  thereto,  which  was  to  control 
production.  As  previously  reported  in  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  even  the  Joint  Resolution  contained  many 
objectionable  features  and  again  there  was  no  getting 
together.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  Senate  side  re- 
garding a  processing  tax  on  sugar,  but  no  representa- 
tive of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  was  willing  to 
agree  to  any  higher  rate  of  tax  than  was  necessary 
to  raise  funds  sufficient  to  pay  benefits  to  sugar  grow- 
ers. A  Hearing  was  held  on  the  Joint  Resolution  by 
a  Sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
but  there  were  so  many  amendments  suggested  by 
Senators  on  behalf  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
and  by  the  Department  of  Interior  on  behalf  of 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  that  the  Committee  decided 
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to  strip  the  Joint  Resolution  to  the  two  paragraphs 
first  above  quoted. 

So,  the  Administration  decided  to  continue  the 
quotas  in  legal  language,  which  seeks  to  conform  to 
recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
regarding  the  power  of  Congress,  and  to  postpone  un- 
til the  next  Session  of  Congress  the  full  consideration 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  domestic  sugar  industry  after  the  Jones-Costi- 
gan  Act  expires. 

As  we  look  forward  to  January,  1937,  we  have  the 
above  record  from  which  to  judge  of  the  prospects 
and  the  provisions  of  the  various  Bills  above  enum- 
erated and  introduced  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 


1936  Quotas  Revised 

(Official  Release) 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  announced 
June  19th  an  increase  of  203,062  tons  in  the  1936  sugar 
quotas,  as  the  result  of  a  revision  in  the  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  sugar  required  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of 
consumers.  The  revisions  have  been  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  which  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  revise  the  estimate  of  sugar  consump- 
tion upward  or  downward  during  the  year  in  accordance 
with   changes    in    consumer   requirements. 

The  quota  changes  are  set  forth  in  General  Sugar  Quota 
Regulations,  Series  3,  Revision  1,  Supplement  1,  signed 
June   18th  by  Secretary  of   Agriculture,    Henry   A.    Wallace. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  sugar  available 
for  consumers'  requirements  in  short  tons,  raw  value,  under 
the  revised  quotas: 

Area  Revised  1936  Quotas 

U.  S.   Beet  Sugar  Producing  Area  1,550,000! 

Louisiana  and  Florida  380,223 

Territory  of  Hawaii  1,036,090 

Puerto  Rico  882,084 

Philippines  1,098,738 

Virgin  Islands  5,796 

Cuba  2,039,349 

Foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  28,228 

Of  the  revised  1936  quotas,  the  following  amounts  from 
each  area  may  be  brought  into  the  United  States  as  direct- 
consumption  sugar,  in  short  tons,  raw  value: 

Area  Quantity 

Cuba  448,657 

Philippines  80,214 

Puerto  Rico  126,033 

Territory  of  Hawaii  29,616 

The  quotas  for  the  several  foreign  countries  other  than 
Cuba  remain  as  established  in  General  Sugar  Quota  Regu- 
lations, Series  3,  Revision  1,  the  additional  788  tons  re- 
sulting from  the  present  revision  having  been  placed  in  the 
"unallotted  reserve"  for  subsequent  allocation  to  such 
countries. 


We  are  struck  by  the  astounding  similarity  between 
the  revised  1936  quotas  for  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
and  the  actual  production  in  1935  for  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  Both  approximate  380,000  short  tons,  raw 
value.  _  There  is  something  uncanny  about  the  way 
these  figures  seem  to  approximate  each  other.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  grateful  that  apparently  Louisiana  and 
Florida  may  sell  in  1936  within  the  law  all  of  the 
sugar  produced  in  1935  and  their  normal  proportion 
of  new  crop  sugar  produced  this  Fall.  Fate  and 
mathematics  have  been  kind  to  keep  our  marketings 
legal. 

BUT    (and   we   capitalize   the   but    because   it   is    a 

xOf  which  a  deficiency  of  207,821  tons  has  been  reallo- 
cated to  other  areas. 


big  but)  unfortunately  this  380,000  revised  quota  is 
only  for  1936.  On  January  1,  1937,  we  will  be  back 
to  an  initial  quota  of  260,000  tons,  and  in  the  mean- 
time any  benefit  payments  to  our  growers  must  be 
based  upon  each  individual's  proportionate  share  of 
the  sugarcane  it  takes  to  produce  260,000  tons, — not 
380,000  tons  or  the  higher  figure  which  is  expected  to 
be  produced  from  the   1936  growing  crop. 

Let  us  not  be  so  lacking  in  foresight  as  to  forget 
that  we  are  temporarily  the  beneficiaries  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  207,821  tons  of  sugar  in  the  U.  S.  Beet 
Sugar  Producing  Area,  plus  the  present  temporary 
inability  of  said  Beet  Area  to  participate  in  any  of 
the  increased  consumption.  As  soon  as  the  Beet  Area 
produces  its  quota,  down  will  come  the  quota  for 
Louisiana  and  Florida  to  the  260,000  tons  basis.  But 
even  with  the  temporary  ability  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida  to  market  legally  all  sugar  produced,  the 
basis  of  benefit  payments  remains  at  the  proportionate 
share  of  the  260,000  tons.  Unless  Congress  decides 
next  year  to  restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
sugarcane  grower  on  a  uniform  basis. 

C.  J.  Bourg. 


Chemurgy,  As  Related  to  the 
Domestic  Cane  Sugar  Industry 

(By  Wm.  L.  Owen) 
At  the  recent  Second  Dearborn  Conference  of  the 
Chemurgic  Council  that  was  held  in  Detroit  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  month,  there  were  present 
approximately  1200  members,  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  representing  practically  every  State  in 
the  Union,  as  well  as  our  Insular  Possessions.  The 
scope  of  the  subjects  covered  in  the  Conference  were 
so  embracive  as  to  include  recommendations  for  the 
utilization  for  the  chemical  industry  of  practically 
every  crop  known  to  the  U.  S.  There  were  papers 
on  Tung  Oil;  on  Furfural  from  Oat  Hulls,  Plastics 
from  Soy  Beans,  paper  from  Slash  Pine,  Cotton 
Used  in  Road  Making,  Pyrethium  culture,  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  for  Alcohol,  Inositol  from  waste  waters 
from  Beet  sugar  factories,  and  many  other  novel 
utilizations  of  agricultural  products. 

The  dominant  subject  at  the  Conference  was,  of 
course,  the  utilization  of  crop  surplusages  for  power 
alcohol,  and  here  surplus  Corn  and  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes were  considered  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  sources  of  fermentable  carbohydrates.  At  At- 
chinson,  Kansas,  a  plant  to  produce  10,000  gallons 
of  anhydrous  alcohol  from  corn  has  already  been 
completed  under  the  auspices  of  The  Chemical  Foun- 
dation and  the  total  output  of  this  plant  has  already 
been  contracted  for  to  be  blended  with  gasoline  as  a 
motor  fuel.  It  is  expected  that  other  plants  for  the 
production  of  blending  alcohol  from  artichokes  and 
other  crops  will  follow,  so  it  may  be  conservatively 
stated  that  the  "Age  of  Power  Alcohol"  has  finally 
made  its  belated  arrival  in  this  country. 

As  the  writer  listened  to  the  comprehensive  plans 
for  the  development  of  a  "Power  Alcohol"  industry 
from  surplus  corn  and  artichokes,  and  sat  thrilled  at 
the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  audiences  over  the 
prospects  of  converting  surplus  corn  into  alcohol  and 
idle  acres  into  artichokes  for  alcohol  production,  he 
could  only  regret  that  our  domestic  sugar  industry  had 
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no   definite   program   formulated   for   participation    in 
this  epoch  making  movement. 

There  would  have  been  no  novelty  in  recommend- 
ing the  advantages  and  the  simplicity  of  molasses  as 
a  source  of  power  alcohol,  for  its  use  for  that  purpose 
antedates,  at  least  in  this  country,  any  other  raw 
material. 

There  is  a  need,  however,  for  a  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  in  this  "Che- 
murgic"  movement,  for  with  every  ton  of  cane  har- 
vested we  leave  as  a  crop  residue  in  our  fields  one 
third  of  a  ton  of  tops  and  trash.  Of  this  residue  at 
least  75%  is  made  up  of  the  succulent  upper  stalk 
of  cane,  which  though  of  low  sucrose  purity,  is  as 
suitable  for  alcohol  production   as  the  lower  portion. 

A  crop  of  250,000  tons  of  sugar  which  is  some  30% 
less  than  we  are  now  producing  represents  approxi- 
mately three  million  tons  of  cane,  and  of  this  ap- 
proximately one  third  or  one  million  tons  are  tops 
and  trash.  Of  this  refuse  from  our  sugar  crop,  tops 
or  upper  stalk,  constitute  about  75%  by  weight,  so 
we  would  have  approximately  700,000  tons  of  raw 
material  suitable  for  alcohol  manufacture.  From  this 
material  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  seven  gallons 
of  alcohol  per  ton  or  4,900,000  gallons  from  the  aver- 
age crop. 

From  each  ton  of  cane  harvested  there  would  be  ap- 
proximately one  fourth  of  a  ton  of  tops  with  a  po- 
tential yield  of  1.7  gals,  of  alcohol,  representing  ap- 
proximately 42.5  cents.  In  addition  there  would  be 
the  extra  value  of  the  fibre  of  the  tops  for  Fuel  or 
for  fibre  board  manufacture. 

There  is  another  advantage,  however,  for  this  pro- 
cedure, which  is  equal  to  if  it  actually  does  not  out- 
weigh in  importance  the  increased  monetary  returns 
from  the  conversion  of  the  tops  of  sugar  cane  into 
alcohol.  The  fibrous  portions  of  the  tops  of  the  cane 
are  very  resistant  to  decomposition  and  disintegration 
in  the  fields,  and  having  a  very  wide  Carbon  Nitro- 
gen ratio,  require  a  large  amount  of  added  nitrogen 
for  their  conversion  into  humus.  If  the  leaves  of 
these  tops  could  be  left  in  the  fields,  and  the  upper 
stalks  removed  to  the  mills  and  utilized  for  alcohol, 
the  problem  of  incorporating  this  refuse  into  the  soils 
would  be  much  simplified,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soils 
more  easily  maintained. 

Another  distinct  advantage  of  the  utilization  of 
tops,  for  alcohol  production,  and  one  which  is  most 
desirable    in    Louisiana    is    that    it    would    permit    of 


topping  the  canes  lower  in  early  periods  of  harvesting 
when  they  are  immature,  and  thereby  maintain  a 
constant  supply  of  high  purity  juice  at  the  mills  for 
sugar  production.  This  is  a  very  important  consider- 
ation for  Louisiana,  where  in  some  seasons  it  is  nec- 
essary to  begin  harvesting  when  the  cane  is  relatively 
immature,  and  the  yields  of  sugar  from  the  low  purity- 
juice  correspondingly  low.  If  these  canes  could  be 
topped  lower  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  the 
juice  in  the  upper  portion  be  saved  for  alcohol  pro- 
duction, the  early  milling  operations  would  be  at- 
tended by  much  more  efficient  recoveries  of  sugar 
than  they  are  at  present. 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  utilization 
of  tops  is  the  labor  operations  in  handling  this  ma.- 
terial,  at  the  time  when  every  possible  effort  is  di- 
rected towards  planting  the  crop  and  later  to  the  har- 
vesting operations.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
handle  the  tops  at  the  time  of  either  of  the  above 
operations.  However,  it  is  quite  feasible  to  windrow 
them  at  the  time  of  harvesting  the  cane  for  planting 
and  for  cutting,  and  experience  has  shown  that  these 
may  be  kept  for  rather  long  periods  without  material 
deterioration. 

At  the  end  of  the  grinding  season  in  late  December 
or  early  in  January  the  mills  could  then  proceed  with 
the  tops,  and  begin  distilling  operations.  The  milling 
of  this  material  would  then  prolong  the  operations  of 
the  factories  from  30  to  40  days  and  afford  a  cor- 
respondingly lower  charge  off  of  depreciation  against 
the  regular  sugar  operations.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  handicaps  of  the  industry  in  Louisiana  since  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  factory  equipment  lie  idle  for  two 
thirds  of  the  year,  during  which  time  deterioration  to 
some  extent  is  inevitable. 

Whether  this  utilization  of  tops  could  be  carried 
out,  as  in  regular  sugar  operations  in  a  large  number 
of  plants,  or  whether  in  a  few  centrally  located  large 
ones  is  a  matter  that  will  depend  upon  transportation 
facilities.  However,  it  would  appear  more  feasible  to 
carry  out  the  milling  operations  as  near  to  the  source 
of  supply  of  tops  as  possible.  The  juice  could  then 
be  run  through  evaporators,  and  concentrated  to  semi 
syrup  density,  and  transported  in  tank  cars  as  is  the 
case  with  molasses. 

We  have  so  far  considered  the  salvage  of  tops 
from  the  cane  as  having  a  pronounced  economic  ef- 
fect upon  the  initial  operations  on  our  sugar  planta- 
tions, enabling  us  to  provide  juice  of  richer  purity  to 
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the  mills  at  the  time  when  the  cane  is  immature.  It 
is  of  even  greater  economic  importance,  however,  to 
have  provisions  for  the  salvage  of  that  part  of  the 
cane  crop  that  may  be  lost  by  freezes  during  the 
final  stages  of  harvesting.  Where  the  milling  opera- 
tions extend  as  they  frequently  do  into  the  latter  por- 
tion of  January  or  the  early  part  of  February,  losses 
from  freezes  of  standing  cane,  or  the  deterioration  of 
windrowed  cane,  become  inevitable.  This  prolonga- 
tion of  the  cane  harvest  may  arise  from  a  number  of 
causes,  of  which  the  size  of  the  crop,  and  the  rainfall 
during  harvest,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  prom- 
inent. 

Where  provisions  exist  for  the  utilization  of  cane  for 
alcohol  production,  the  salvage  of  this  part  of  the  har- 
vest can  be  readily  effected,  and  the  erection  of  dis- 
tilleries for  the  purposes  above  described,  will  prove 
a  most  profitable  safeguard  against  these  regularly 
recurring   losses. 

We  have  so  far  confined  our  attention  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  waste  products  of  our  industry,  and  have 
not  considered  as  the  advocates  of  corn  and  arti- 
chokes have  done,  the  crop  itself  as  a  source  of  alco- 
hol. While  the  average  corn  crop  per  acre  would  give 
around  60-70  gallons  of  alcohol,  the  yield  from  sugar 
cane  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  gallons. 

Furthermore  we  have  varieties  of  cane  unsuited  for 
sugar  production  owing  to  the  low  purity  of  the  juice, 
but  the  enormous  tonnages  would  render  them  highly 
valuable  for  alcohol.  One  of  these  varieties,  36  X  in- 
vestigated by  the  author  some  years  ago  while  con- 
nected with  the  La.  Experiment  Station,  gave  an  aver- 
age yield  of  52  tons,  and  showed  an  alcohol  potential 
of  520  gallons  per  acre. 

We  are  urgently  in  need  of  the  application  of 
"Chemurgic"  principles  to  our  domestic  cane  sugar 
industry,  which  at  the  present  time  are  limited  to  the 
production  of  fibre  board  from  bagasse  and  a  limited 
amount  of  alcohol  from  a  portion  of  the  final  mo- 
lasses. 

Summarizing  what  the  domestic  cane  sugar  industry 
can  supply  as  raw  materials  for  Power  Alcohol  we 
have  the  following: 

Material  Amt.  Available      Potential  Yield 

Alcohol  Gals. 
Sugar  Cane  Tops  700,000  Tons       4,900,000  Gals 

Final  Molasses  18,000,000  Gals        7,000,000     " 

Factory  Wash  Waters 

and  Wastes  100,000     " 


Total 


12,000,000 


Still  another  fundamental  need  of  Chemurgic  ap- 
plications to  our  sugar  industry  is  that  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  over  quota  production  of  sugar  cane  tonnages, 
which  under  the  crop  restriction  measures  in  vogue, 
have  had  to  be  either  abandoned  in  the  field,  or  har- 
vested under  penalty. 

We  cannot  anticipate  from  one  harvest  to  another, 
what  our  domestic  requirements  may  be,  and  to  re- 
strict acreage  in  cane  may  prove  a  costly  and  disas- 
trous mistake  in  the  light  of  crop  failures,  or  short- 
ages in  sugar  elsewhere.  After  acreage  devoted  to 
sugar  cane  is  once  abandoned  for  that  purpose  it  re- 
quires several  years  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  produc- 
tion, so  it  is  much  wiser  to  provide  for  the  utilization 


of  surplus  cane  in  the  chemical  industries  of  which 
industrial  alcohol  offers  by  far  the  largest  outlet  now 
known. 

Finally  there  is  a  point  in  low  prices  for  sugar  and 
necessarily  for  cane,  where  its  value  in  terms  of  alco- 
hol may  often  exceed  that  offered  by  the  factory  for 
sugar  production.  Under  such  conditions  the  outlet 
of  crop  surplusage  into  motor  fuel,  may  have  a  stabil- 
izing effect  upon  the  market  for  in  this  as  in  every 
other  field,  two  bidders  for  an  article  always  consti- 
tute a  more  desirable  state  of  affairs  for  the  seller 
than  where  there  is  only  one. 

With  every  general  recommendation  for  an  inova- 
tion  in  an  industry  such  as  has  been  proposed  in  the 
foregoing  article  there  needs  must  be  a  starting  point 
for  action,  and  I  offer  the  following  general  plan. 

To  begin  with  there  should  be  undertaken  at  this 
forthcoming  harvest  season,  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  windrowing  of  cane  tops  over  the  entire  sugar 
belt.  Analyses  of  the  juice  of  these  tops  should  be 
made  at  time  of  windrowing,  and  at  various  periods 
subsequent  thereto.  At  the  end  of  the  grinding 
season  tests  should  be  made  of  the  alcohol  yields 
from  these  tops,  and  from  this  data  the  potential 
value  of  this  waste  material  from  our  harvest  can  be 
adequately  appraised. 

We  will  then  have  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  our  initial  affiliation  with  the  Chemurgic  Move- 
ment, which  unless  every  present  sign  is  entirely  mis- 
leading, is  destined  to  eventually  remodel  and  change 
the  agricultural  aspect  of  the  entire  industrialized 
world. 
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Conditions  Influencing  Germination  of  Seed  Cane 
and  Stands  With  Disease  Resistant  Varieties 

By 

E.    V.  Abbott,  Associate  Pathologist,  Division   of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,   Bureau   of  Plant   Industry, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  relation  between  the  preparation  of  seed  cane, 
amount  of  seed  cane  planted  and  the  resulting  stands 
of  cane  during  the  growing  season  has  probably  re- 
ceived attention  in  Louisiana  for  nearly  one  and  one- 
half  centuries.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
numerous  factors  entering  into  this  relationship  are 
generally  understood.  Moreover,  these  factors  are 
subject  to  disturbances  caused  by  variation  in  weather 
conditions  from  year  to  year  and  the  greater  or  lesser 
prevalence  of  diseases  affecting  the  seed  cane  and 
the  young  plants  in  the  early  period  of  growth. 
With  these  more  or  less  unpredictable  influences  af- 
fecting the  survival  and  germination  of  buds,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  treatment  and  amount  of  seed 
cane  for  best  results  at  harvest  becomes  a  highly  un- 
manageable subject.  Despite  the  complications 
caused  by  unexpected  or  chance  development  of  dis- 
turbing factors  there  are  basic  factors  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  constants  and  a  better  understanding  of 
these  constants  is  desirable. 

Seed  cane  requirements  were  violently  upset  with 
the  adoption  some  years  ago  of  the  more  slender 
mosaic-tolerating  varieties.  These  varieties  not  only 
reduced  losses  due  to  mosaic  but  because  of  economy 
of  seed  permitted  the  fabrication  of  sugar  from  an 
immense  quantity  of  cane  formerly  required  as  plant- 
ing material.  When  they  came  into  general  use  the 
seed  cane  requirement  for  the  sugar  districts  was  less 
than  half  the  amount  used  for  the  D-74,  Ribbon, 
and  Purple  canes  formerly  grown.  The  continuing 
shift  to  other  disease-resisting  varieties,  superior  in 
sugar  yield,  is  resulting  in  further  improvement  in 
the  percentage  of  effective  eyes,  but  with  adoption 
of  varieties  somewhat  larger  in  barrel  it  is  necessary 
to  give  thought  to  the  attending  increase  in  weight 
of  seed  cane  relative  to  the  number  of  effective  eyes. 
To  hold  the  gains  in  seed  economy  and  obtain  a  good 


stand  of  cane,  whether  plant  or  stubble,  is  still  an  im- 
portant problem  with  which  every  grower  is  anxiously 
concerned.  Thus  far  no  variety  has  been,  or  probably 
ever  will  be,  introduced  which  will  give  perfect  stands 
under  all  conditions  of  soil  and  season.  This  is  due, 
of  course,  to  the  great  variety  of  influencing  condi- 
tions that  arise  between  the  time  the  land  is  prepared 
and  a  new  crop  successfully  established.  Since  many 
of  these  conditions  are  subject  to  control  by  the 
grower,  and  the  methods  used  by  growers  are  by  no 
means  in  agreement,  it  seemed  desirable  to  make 
a  study  of  plant  cane  germination  as  influenced  by 
conditions  met  with  on  the  plantations.  Preliminary 
data  are  summarized  in  this  report  following  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  principal  field  oper- 
ations to  germination  and  the  securing  of  a  stand  of 
plant  cane. 

Importance  of  a  Stand 

In  examining  hundreds  of  acres  of  plant  cane  in  all 
parts  of  the  sugarcane  belt  every  spring,  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  importance,  and  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  stand 
of  cane.  Just  what  constitutes  a  satisfactory  stand 
may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion,  but  it  would  no  doubt  be  agreed  that  a  field 
with  frequent  gaps  of  3  to  6  feet  or  more  does  not 
have  a  good  stand.  The  losses  in  yield  resulting  from 
a  gappy  stand  are  evident  not  only  in  the  plant  cane 
crop,  but  are  carried  into  the  succeeding  stubble 
crops,  and  when  one  considers  the  cost  of  maintaining 
gaps  through  2  or  3  crop  years,  that  is,  cultivation, 
fertilization,  hoeing,  etc.,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent 
that  there  are  few  things  of  greater  importance  in 
growing  a  crop  of  cane  than  that  of  obtaining  a  good 
initial   stand. 

The  whole  question  of  obtaining  a  stand  centers 
around  germination,  and  since  most  of  the  plant-cane 
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Charles    O'Brien,    Buukie,   La. 

James   A.   Lanier,   Napoleonville,    La. 

George  Germany,  LoreauviOe,  La. 

John  J.  Shaffer,  Ellendale,  La. 

Leon  Landry,  New  Iberia,  La. 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 

Percy  A.  Lemann,   Donaldsonville,  La. 

field  operations  are  designed  to  aid  and  hasten  it, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  what  takes  place 
when  a  stalk  of  sugarcane  is  planted. 

The  Process  of  Germination 

When  a  healthy  cutting  is  planted  under  favorable 
temperature  and  moisture  conditions,  certain  chemical 
changes  take  place  within  the  stalk.  Preliminary  to 
germination,  some  inversion  of  the  sucrose  to  re- 
ducing sugars  occurs,  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  band  of  rootlets  at  each  node,  or  joint,  later  the 
swelling  of  the  eyes,  and  finally  the  emergence  of  a 
new  shoot.  This  new  plant,  of  course,  is  dependent 
on  the  seed  stalk  and  the  seed  roots  until  it  reaches 
several  inches  m  height,  when  it  begins  to  produce 
at  the  base  its  own  root  system.  This  period  between 
the  emergence  of  the  seed  and  shoot  roots  is  a  critical 
one  in  the  life  of  the  new  plant.  If  the  stalk  becomes 
diseased  or  the  seed  roots  are  rotted  off  by  fungi 
(principally  Pythium),  as  frequently  happens  in  the 
field,  the  new  plant  may  die  before  it  becomes  inde- 
pendently established  on  its  own  roots.  Or  a  freeze 
may  kill  back  the  young  shoot  and  a  new  one  does 
not  appear  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  stored  food  in 
the  seed  piece  or  its  destruction  by  disease,  such  as 
red  rot.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  late  February, 
or  March  freezes  are  frequently  so  destructive  to 
plant  cane  stands. 

.When  cane  is  germinated  in  steamed  soil  in  the 
greenhouse   at  a  temperature  of  90  to   100°    F.  with 


favorable  moisture,  experience  has  shown  that  from 
90  to  95  percent  of  the  eyes  of  the  present  commercial 
varieties  will  germinate.  This  is  about  3  to  4  times 
the  number  that,  as  will  be  shown  later,  germinate 
under  field  conditions.  In  order  to  obtain  a  stand, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  a  considerably  larger 
quantity  of  cane  than  would  be  the  case  if  better 
germination  were  obtained,  a  practice  to  which  Louis- 
iana planters  have  long  been  accustomed.  In  this 
state,  many  of  the  originally  sound  eyes  die  during 
the  winter  months  when  the  temperature  is  generally 
too  low  for  germination,  necessitating  the  use  of  both 
a  greater  quantity  and  a  higher  quality  of  seed  cane 
than  in  more  tropical  countries. 

Germination   Under   Field    Conditions 

In  a  plantation  field  many  things  enter  into  the 
germination  of  sugarcane.  Over  some  of  them  the  I 
planter  can  exert  little  control,  while  over  others,  such 
as  field  operations,  he  has  a  considerable  degree  of 
control.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  discussion  to 
criticize  present  field  operations  nor  to  advise  how 
they  should  be  done.  The  best  methods  have  been 
developed  through  more  than  a  century  of  experience 
and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  greatest  respect.  Nevertheless  it  is  unfortunate 
that  many  growers  do  not  take  advantage  of  such 
experience  or  properly  adapt  it  to  the  newer  varieties. 
Year  after  year  certain  farms  or  plantations  have 
generally  excellent  stands  while  neighboring  places 
with  the  same  varieties  and  soil  types  get  only  poor 
to  fair  results.  Often  the  latter  are  not  due  to  actual 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  methods  but  to  ef- 
forts to  cut  costs  with  the  result  that  lowered  yields 
more  than  offset  the  small  savings  effected  in  starting 
the  crop.  It  seems  desirable  therefore  to  emphasize 
how  closely  certain  indispensable  field  operations  are 
tied  up  with  germination  and  the  production  of  a 
good  stand  of  cane.  In  view  of  the  obvious  influence 
of  seed-bed  preparation,  planting,  covering,  hoeing, 
offbarring  and  other  operations  on  germination  and 
the  growth  of  young  plants,  a  general  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  germination  would  not  be  complete 
without  consideration  of  them. 

Field  Operations 

Time  of  Planting.  Planting  a  part  of  the  acreage 
in  early  August,  when  excellent  germination  can  be 
obtained  from  immature  seed  cane,  offers  some  relief 
from  the  rush  of  work  later  in  the  fall,  as  well  as 
escape  from  seed  rotting  diseases  which  frequently 
occur  in  cane  planted  in  the  fall.  Summer  planted 
cane  germinates  quickly  before  red  rot  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cause  much  injury.  According  to  Ar- 
ceneaux  (2)1,  early  August  planting  has  given  satis- 
factory results  with  Co.  281  and  C.  P.  807,  and  in 
later  work,  C.P.  28/19  and  Co.  290  also  responded 
well  to  summer  planting.  In  average  seasons,  Sep- 
tember plantings  have  proved  definitely  unfavorable. 

Selection  and  treatment  of  seed  cane.  The  desira- 
bility of  selecting  seed  cane  free  of  mosaic  is  now 
generally  appreciated  by  growers,  particularly  for  the 
variety  Co.  281,  both  germination  and  yields  of  which 
may  be  reduced  by  the  disease  (5).  Several  planta- 
tions have  established  special  seed  plots  of  this  variety 
which  have  been  rogued  and  kept  free  from  mosaic. 
Some,  in  fact,  are  preparing  to  go  a  step  further  and 
establish  seed  plots  of  all  commercial  varieties,  where 

JSee  references  at  end  of  this  paper. 
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the  cane  can  be  given  heavier  fertilization   and  other 
special  treatment  not  practicable  in  growing  mill  cane. 

The  importance  of  using  seed  as  free  as  possible 
of  borer  injury  is  generally  recognized.  In  addition 
to  the  chemical  deterioration  which  takes  place  in 
bored  cane,  resulting  in  lower  germination,  the  borer 
holes  are  an  important  source  of  red  rot  infection. 

It  is  now  a  common  practice  on  some  plantations  to 
top  seed  cane  about  a  week  before  it  is  cut.  This 
causes  the  eyes  to  swell  before  planting  and  hastens 
germination. 

Quantity  of  Seed  Cane  Required  per  Acre.  Men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  advantage  the  P.O.J. s  pos- 
sessed over  the  noble  canes  in  requiring  a  considerably 
smaller  quantity  of  seed  cane  per  acre  for  planting. 
This  also  holds  true  for  Co.  281  and  the  C.  P. 
varieties  807,  28/11  and  28/19,  all  of  which  require 
approximately  the  same  weight  of  seed  cane  per  acre 
as  the  P.O.J.s.  However,  Co.  290  and  C.P.  29/116 
(an  unreleased  variety),  because  of  their  greater  staik 
diameter  and  long  joints,  and  consequent  greater 
weight  per  eye,  require  approximately  4  tons.  Counts 
in  plantation  fields  have  shown  that  in  planting  4  tons 
of  Co.  290,  fewer  eyes  were  planted  per  acre  than  in 
a  2.5  ton  planting  of  the  P.O.J.s  (approximately 
30,000  eyes  per  acre  for  the  former  compared  with 
50,000  for  the  latter.)  The  number  of  plants  pro- 
duced per  acre  in  the  spring,  however,  was  consider- 
ably in  favor  of  Co.  290  because  of  its  superior  ger- 
mination. Thus,  the  ability  to  germinate  vigorously 
and  produce  good  initial  stands  is  seen  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  weight  of  cane  per  acre  required 
for  seed,  the  assurance  of  a  satisfactory  stand  ob- 
viously outweighing  the  sacrifice  of  mill   cane. 

Seed  bed  preparation.  There  are  many  fields  of 
cane  in  the  sugar  district  this  spring  that  show  the  im- 
portance of  proper  seed  bed  preparation.  Co.  290, 
for  example,  is  giving  indifferent  stands  in  some  fields 
where  the  beans  were  not  turned  under  early  enough 
to  allow  them  to  rot  and  permit  setting  up  and  se- 
curing a  well  settled  seed  bed  in  advance  of  planting. 
Gappy  stands  are  also  resulting  where  the  seed  was 
covered  with  cloddy  soil.  A  well  pulverized  seed 
bed  is  particularly  important  in  a  very  dry  season 
like  last  fall. 

Covering.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  growers  as  to  the  best  depth  to  cover  the 
cane  after  it  has  been  laid  down  in  the  row.  Some 
favor  about  4  inches  of  dirt,  while  others 
prefer  as  much  as  8  inches.  While  a  too 
shallow  covering  will  result  in  drying  of  the 
seed  cane  and  consequently  low  germination,  too 
deep  covering,  say  in  excess  of  6  inches,  will  delay 
and  often  prevent  germination  entirely.  A  covering 
of  8  inches  was  probably  justified  in  some  cases  in 
the  fall  of  1935  because  of  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  soil.  In  an  average  season,  however,  deep  cover- 
ing not  only  prolongs  the  dormant  period  of  the  seed 
by  keeping  the  temperature  below  the  point  where 
germination  occurs,  but  by  so  doing  it  favors  the 
spread  of  red  rot,  which  develops  more  rapidly  in 
dormant  than  in  actively  growing  cane.  A  5  to  6 
inch  covering  is  probably  sufficient  for  early  October 
planting.  The  washing  and  packing  effect  of  the 
winter  rains  will  reduce  this  to  about  4  inches  by 
spring,  which  is  certainly  enough,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some  growers,  is  still  too  deep.  Whatever  may 
be  the  most  desirable  depth,  it  certainly  is  less  than 


8  to   10  inches,   which   is   all   too  commonly   found   in 
some  localities  every  spring. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  depth  of  covering  is 
the  condition  of  the  soil  with  which  the  cane  is  cov- 
ered. Some  overseers  who  invariably  have  uniformly 
good  stands  take  great  pains  to  see  that  the  dirt  going 
over  the  cane  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  free  of 
clods,  going  to  extra  expense  if  necessary  to  do  this. 
The  absence  of  gaps  in  their  fields  proves  the  value 
and  ultimate  economy  of  this  care  in  covering. 

Offbarring  and  scraping.  Many  gaps  occur  in  plant 
cane  due  to  the  carelessness  of  workmen  in  offbarring, 
permitting  the  plows  to  cut  into  the  line  of  cane  and 
pulling  it  out  of  the  ground,  where  it  dries  out  and 
dies.  More  gaps  probably  result  from  this  cause  than 
is   commonly   realized. 

Similar  injury  is  frequently  caused  by  scraping 
plant  cane.  While  this  operation  may  be  carried  out 
sometimes  without  damage,  harm  often  results  because 
it  is  done  with  a  dull  implement  and  without  regard 
to  the  extent  of  germination  or  growth  of  the  young 
shoots. 

After  the  grower  has  prepared  a  good  seed  bed. 
selected  the  proper  cane  variety  for  his  soil  condi- 
tions, planted  it  at  the  most  desirable  date  and  depth 
(which  is  easier  to  talk  about  than  to  do),  removed 
any  excessive  dirt  which  remains  in  the  sprine,  and 
given  the  cane  the  proper  cultivation,  he  has  probably 
fulfilled  his  obligations  in  producing  a  satisfactory 
stand  of  cane.  While  insects  and  diseases  will  in- 
evitably take  their  toll  of  the  healthy  eyes  he  has 
planted,  he  has,  by  good  farming,  done  a  great  deal 
toward  obviating  their  destructive  effects.  With  th<- 
important  relationship  between  field  operations  and 
germination  in  mind,  it  may  now  be  of  interest  to 
consider  the  germination  records  of  the  present  com- 
mercial varieties,  obtained  at  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Plant 
Field  Station  at  Houma  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  records  of  plan*-  cane 
germination  obtained  with  the  old  noble  canes  and 
with  the  P.O.J,  varieties.  Such  a  comparison  reveals 
the  improved  situation  of  the  industry  at  present  with 
respect  to  the  expectancy  of  obtaining  satisfactory 
stands. 

Low  Germination  of  Sugarcane  in  Louisiana 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  growers  that  low 
germination  is  obtained  with  sugarcane  in  Louisiana. 
From  various  reports  it  appears  that  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  only  about  20  percent  of  the 
sound  eyes  of  D-74  and  Purple  planted  in  the  fall 
could  be  expected  to  produce  plants  in  the  spring. 
This  maximum  was  seldom  attained,  however,  as 
Edgerton  and  Moreland  (3)  have  shown.  In  several 
seasons  between  1910  and  1920,  the  old  varieties  gave 
only  10  to  12  percent  germination,,  and  on  many  plan- 
tations it  was  no  doubt  lower  than  this  during  the 
last  years  the  noble  canes  were  grown. 

After  the  release  of  P.O.J.  36,  213  and  234.  Flor 
(4)_  compared  their  germination  with  that  of  the  old 
varieties,  finding  the  former  decidedly  superior  on 
mixed  land.  Where  D-74  averaged  16.5  percent  and 
Purple  8.5  percent  for  the  two  seasons  1927-28  and 
1928-29,  the  three  P.O.J,  varieties  gave  24,  23.5  and 
23.5  percent,  respectively.  With  the  widespread  com- 
mercial utilization  of  the  P.O.J,  canes,  the  probability 
of  obtaining  satisfactory  stands  was  greatly  increased, 
the  new  varieties  producing  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  times  the  number  of  plants  in  the  spring' from 
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the  same  number  of  eyes  planted  in  the  fall.  Due 
to  this  better  germination,  as  well  as  to  lighter 
weight  per  stalk,  less  cane  was  required  for  seed.  A 
planting  rate  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  stalks,  requir- 
ing approximately  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre,  of  the  new  varieties  could  be  depended  on  to 
give  a  satisfactory  stand,  in  contrast  to  the  four  to 
five  ton  requirement  of  the  old  varieties. 

Germination   of   New  Varieties 

In  the  fall  of  1930  experiments  were  undertaken  at 
the  Houma  station  to  determine  the  effect  of  seed 
rotting  diseases  on  germination  of  the  commercial 
varieties  of  that  period,  the  P.O.J.s,  and  several  of 
the  promising  new  canes  which  were  destined  to  re- 
place them.  In  these  experiments,  replicated  plots 
of  each  variety  were  planted,  in  half  of  which  the  seed 
was  inoculated  with  red  rot,  and  the  rest  left  un- 
inoculated  as  checks.  The  percentage  germination 
was  obtained  from  counts  of  the  sound  eyes  planted 
in  the  fall  and  the  number  of  primary  or  "mother" 
shoots  appearing  in  the  spring.  The  details  of  the 
layout  of  these  experiments  and  the  results  obtained 
with  respect  to  red  rot  have  been  published  in  U.S. 
D.A.  Circular  350  (1).  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  results  from  the  check  plots,  together  with  those 
obtained  in  1935  in  the  cooperative  test  fields  on 
three  plantations,  are  summarized  in  table  1.  Ger- 
mination counts  which  have  also  been  made  in  fields 
on  several  plantations  in  various  parts  of  the  sugar 
district  show  that  these  figures  are  representative  of 
the  germination  being  obtained  under  actual  planta- 
tion conditions. 

Table  1.  Average  germination  in  percent  of  8 
varieties  of  sugarcane,   193 1-3 5. 1 


Variety 

Light  Soil 

Heavy  Soil 

1931 

% 

1935 

% 

1931s 

% 

1932 

% 

1933 

% 

1934 

% 

1935 

% 

P  0  J  36M 

15.1 
12.6 
18.8 
23.4 
34.4 
27.5 

28.1 

32.5 
29.2 
28.6 
33.9 
37.6 

20.1 
15.2 
24.5 
22.6 
29.6 
28.9 

17.2 
17.1 
27.1 
28.0 
35.1 
39.5 

P  0  J  213 

P.  O.J.  234 

Co.  281           

25.3 
25.8 
22.3 
34.9 

28.7 
32.1 
34.8 

Co.  290           

32.4 

C.P.807 

C  P  28/11 

28.4 
28.2 

C  P  28/19 

27.7 
30.6 

29.3 

C  P  29/320 

JThe  results  are  averages  of  the  following  number  of 
plots  of  each  variety:  1931,  23;  1932,  51;  1933,  12;  1934, 
16;    1935,  27. 

2The  data  for  1931-34  inclusive  are  from  plots  at  the 
U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station,  Houma,  La.;  those  for 
1935  are  averages  of  results  from  Raceland,  Albania  and 
Alma  Plantations. 

From  the  data  presented  in  the  table  it  appears 
that  after  less  than  5  years  of  commercial  cultivation, 
both  P.O.J.  36M  and  213  had  declined  almost  to  the 
low  level  of  germination  of  the  old  varieties.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  would  have  been 
superior  to  the  old  noble  canes  if  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  the  latter. 
The  results  show  the  effect  of  red  rot  on  these  varie- 
ties which  was  so  apparent  in  commercial  fields  dur- 
ing this  period  (1930-1935).  P.O.J.  234,  which  is 
more  resistant  to  red  rot  than  either  36M  or  213, 
continued  to  show  quite  uniform  plant  cane  germina- 
tion, with  average  figures  for  3  years  close  to  those 
recorded  for  this  variety  prior  to  and  shortly  after 
its  release.     Its  elimination  as  a  commercial  cane  has 


been  due  to  the  failure  of  stubbles,  as  well  as  to  the 
development  of  superior  yielding,  early  maturing 
varieties,  and  not  to  a  decline  in  germination  from 
red  rot  injury. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  for  Co.  281,  Co.  290 
and  C.P.  807  shows  that  the  release  of  these  varieties 
resulted  in  a  still  further  rise  in  the  level  of  germina- 
tion which  could  be  expected  under  plantation  condi- 
tions, exceeding,  on  the  average,  that  for  the  P.O.J.s 
at  their  peak.  The  performance  of  Co.  281  in  con- 
sistently maintaining  an  average  germination  of 
about  26  percent  through  the  worst  red  rot  years,  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  obtaining  red-rot  resistant 
commercial  varieties  in  order  to  insure  satisfactory 
stands. 

With  the  exception  of  1933,  Co.  290  gave  germina- 
tion of  approximately  30  percent  or  higher,  and  its 
performance  under  plantation  conditions  so  far  indi- 
cates that  from  30  to  35  percent  germination  may  be 
expected  with  it.  No  other  released  variety  has 
shown  equally  high  germination.  It  is  not  resistant 
to  red  rot,  however,  and  occasional  gappy  stands  have 
occurred  on  the  heaviest  lands. 

C.P.  807,  which  is  very  susceptible  to  red  rot,  was 
generally  about  equal  to  Co.  290  in  the  experiments, 
and  until  red  rot  became  severe  on  it  in  1935,  the  two 
gave  approximately  the  same  germination  in  planta- 
tion fields.  In  the  springs  of  1935  and  1936,  how- 
ever, unsatisfactory  stands  were  obtained  with  807 
on  black  lands  on  several  plantations.  Hundreds  of 
acres  of  second  stubbles  were  also  plowed  out  because 
of  deterioration  by  red  rot. 

The  experience  with  P.O.J.  213  and  C.P.  807  em- 
phasizes the  hazard  of  growing  varieties  which  are 
very  susceptible  to  Ted  rot.  They  may  "be  grown  for 
several  years  without  showing  much  injury,  but 
sooner  or  later  a  combination  of  circumstances  will 
arise,  which,  if  not  causing  the  complete  failure  of 
the  variety,  as  in  the  case  of  P.O.J.  213,  may  result 
in  severe  losses.  Both  of  these  varieties  undoubtedly 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana.  At  present,  with 
the  major  portion  of  the  commercial  acreage  in 
Louisiana  planted  to  Co.  281,  Co.  290  and  C.P.  28/19, 
all  of  which  are  more  resistant  to  red  rot  than  P.O.J. 
213  and  C.P.  807,  the  industry  appears  to  be  on  a 
firmer  basis  so  far  as  the  expectancy  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  stands  is  concerned  than  it  has  ever  been. 
The  average  germination  for  the  state  is  now  close  to 
30  percent  instead  of  20  to  25  percent  as  in  the  first 
years  of  the  commercial  cultivation  of  the  P.O.J. 
canes,  and  10  to  20  percent  with  the  noble  varieties. 
The  figures  for  C.P.  28/11  and  C.P.  28/19  indicate 
that  approximately  26  to  30  percent  germination  may 
be  expected  with  these  varieties.  Some  fields  of 
C.  P.  28/19  have  not  shown  the  stands  expected  of 
them  this  spring  (1936),  particularly  on  mixed  lands, 
but  in  most  cases  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  traceable 
to  planting  under  very  dry  conditions  last  fall.  Red 
rot  and  sheath  rot  (Cytospora)  have  both  caused 
deterioration  of  28/19  on  black  lands,  indicating  the 
desirability  of  confining  this  variety  to  lighter  soils. 

C.P.  29/320  has  generally  given  satisfactory  stands 
on  light,  well  drained  lands.  On  heavier  soils  ger- 
mination has  been  poor  because  of  red  rot  injury. 
When  planted  early  on  soils  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
the  experimental  results  indicate  that  about  30  per- 
cent germination  may  be  expected  with  it. 
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C.P.  29/116,  an  unreleased  seedling  of  large  barrel, 
has  averaged  30  percent  germination  in  field  tests,  and 
has  shown  up  particularly  well  on  black  lands  in  com- 
parison with  Co.  290.  In  the  fall  of  1935  alternate 
squares  of  these  two  varieties  were  planted  in  heavy 
soils  on  five  test-field  plantations  in  representative 
locations  throughout  the  sugar  district,  and  in  every 
case  the  stands  of  29/116  this  spring  have  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  Co.  290. 

Causes  of  Low  Germination 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  data  presented  that 
not  more  than  an  average  of  35  percent  of  the  sound 
eyes  planted  in  the  fall  of  even  the  most  vigorous  and 
disease-resistant  varieties  produced  plants  by  late 
spring.  While  it  has  generally  been  assumed  that 
the  failure  of  the  remaining  eyes  to  germinate  was 
largely  due  to  the  attacks  of  various  diseases,  little 
exact  information  seems  to  be  available  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  fall  of  1934  a  test  was  planted  in  mixed 
land  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  fate  of  all  the  sound  eyes  planted.  The  ex- 
periment was  limited  to  two  100-eye  plots  of  each  of 
5  varieties,  the  seed  from  one  series  of  which  was  ex- 
amined during  the  winter  and  the  other  in  the 
spring.  The  results  of  the  final  examination  appear 
in  table  2. 

Table  2.  Germination  and  mortality  of  100  sound 
eyes  of  5  varieties  of  sugarcane  planted  in  mixed  land 
at  Houma,  La.  Planted  Nov.  9,  1934  and  examined 
April   15,  1935. 


Sound 

but  not 

germinated 

Germinat- 
ed 

Dead 

Un- 

Variety 

From 
disease 

From  in- 
sect injury 

accounted 
for 

Co.  281 

37 
23 
23 
45 
5 

22 
32 

28 
26 
18 

13 
22 
17 
5 
33 

27 
15 
18 
7 
35 

1 

Co.  290 

8 

C.P.807 

C.  P.  28/19 
C.P.  29/320 

14 

17 

9 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  April  15,  from  nearly  a 
fourth  to  a  half  of  the  eyes  still  remained  sound  but 
dormant  on  all  of  the  varieties  except  C.P.  29/320, 
which  showed  the  lowest  germination  as  well  as  the 
smallest  number  of  ungerminated  sound  eyes.  In- 
sects and  diseases  caused  about  equal  damage  to  all 
of  the  varieties  except  Co.  281,  where  twice  as  many 
eyes  were  killed  by  insects  as  by  diseases.  The  un- 
accounted for  eyes  were  largely  on  the  succulent  top 
joints,  which  had  almost  entirely  decayed.  Because 
of  the  high  mortality  of  eyes  on  the  top  joints  it 
would  seem  that  seed  cane  might  well  be  topped  lower 
than  is  generally  done. 

Red  rot  is  the  most  important  of  the  fungous  dis- 
eases affecting  seed  cane,  preventing  germination 
as  a  rule  by  rotting  the  interior  of  the  seed  pieces 
rather  than  the  eyes  themselves.  During  the  past 
winter,  sheath  rot  (Cytospora)  has  also  caused  con- 
siderable deterioration  of  seed  cane  of  all  the  com- 
mercial varieties,  particularly  C.P.  807  and  C.P. 
28/19.  Stands  of  the  red-rot  resistant  Co.  281  have 
been  reduced  by  this  disease  in  some  instances. 

In  cold  wet  winters  like  the  past  ones,  root  rot 
may  cause  poor  germination  by  rotting  off  the  first 
seed  roots  that  develop,  thus  delaying  or  preventing 
the  sprouting  of  the  eyes. 

To  determine  what  eventually  becomes  of  the  sound 
eyes    on    healthy    seed    pieces    which    have    not    ger- 


minated by  the  time  suckering  begins  in  the  spring, 
when  germination  counts  are  ordinarily  made,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  continue  examinations  through 
the  summer.  Undoubtedly  many  of  the  sound  eyes 
germinate  later  when  soil  temperatures  rise,  although 
probably  too  late  to  produce  mature  stalks  before 
harvest,  while  others  continue  to  die  from  insect  and 
fungous  attack.  Occasionally,  dormant  sound  eyes 
have  been  found  on  seed  pieces  the  second  spring 
after  planting. 

To  place  the  planting  operation  on  a  more  scientific 
basis  a  considerable  amount  of  detailed  experimen- 
tation is  needed.  Many  questions  must  be  considered 
and  because  of  variation  between  varieties  they  must 
be  considered,  individually  for  every  commercial 
variety.  It  is  important  that  the  obvious 
questions  such  as  time,  depth  and  rate  of  planting, 
should  receive  attention  in  relation  to  less  obvious 
ones,  such  as  preparing  or  handling  the  seed  cane  to 
induce  rapid  and  more  uniform  germination  by  pre- 
liminary topping  of  the  cane  or  by  other  treatment. 
Under  what  conditions  such  artificial  stimulation  is 
beneficial  and  how  best  to  secure  it  is  not  precisely 
known.  It  stands  to  reason  that  closer  approach  to 
the  more  complete,  uniform  and  rapid  germination 
obtainable  under  ideal  environment  is  sometimes  de- 
sirable. Certainly  such  practices  would  result  in 
economy  of  seed  cane  and  conserve  to  some  extent 
the  enormous  amount  of  potential  sugar  that  is  lost 
to  the  mill  because  it  must  go  into  the  ground  for 
seed.  The  experiments  and  observations  reported 
here  lead  naturally  to  a  more  extensive  examination 
of  the  manv  questions  involved  in  the  survival  and 
effective  utilization  of  buds. 
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Comments  from  Washington 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

There  is  one  very  definite  conclusion  which  follows 
from  any  review  of  the  developments  in  the  74th 
Congress,  which  is  that  there  will  be  full  considera- 
tion in  the  next  Session  of  Congress  of  the  future 
federal  policy  towards  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Factually  we  know: 

1.  that  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  expires  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year   1937; 

2.  that  the  domestic  sugar  industry  wants  action 
extending  the  quota  system  as  a  permanent 
policy,  in  a  measure  which  provides  a  minimum 
of  control,  and  no  restriction  on  continental 
production,   direct   or   indirect; 

3.  that  the  AAA  desires  the  continuance  of  quotas, 
but  with  other  control  features; 

4.  that  the  proponents  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
which  was  enacted  into  law  at  the  end  of  the 
past  Session,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  Senate  that  full  consideration  is  contem- 
plated next  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure  in  Congress, 
all  Bills  which  failed  of  passage  when  the  74th  Con- 
gress was  adjourned,  are  legislatively  dead,  and  to  be 
considered  in  the  future  they  must  be  re-introduced. 
This  situation  immediately  suggests  to  us  the  desira- 
bility, and  we  hope  the  probability,  of  the  introduc- 
tion and  passage  in  the  next  Session  of  a  Bill  con- 
cerning sugar  upon  which  the  industry  and  Congress 
may  agree,  admitting  that  it  may  be  possible  to  merge 
the  conflicts  between  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
and  the  AAA  into  one  measure.  At  the  very  least, 
let  it  be  accepted  that  this  consummation  should  be 
the  ambition  and  purpose  of  all  of  us  during  the 
interim  when   Congress   is   not  meeting. 

For  the  purpose  of  completing  the  record  estab- 
lished during  the  74th  Congress  in  matters  which 
concern  sugar  legislation,  we  yield  to  a  deliberate  de- 
sire to  make  known  to  our  Members  and  all  readers 
of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  in  some  detail  the  official  ex- 
pressions of  Senators  and  Congressmen  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  Public  Record.  They  are  important  be- 
cause they  indicate  the  attitude  of  these  Members 
of  Congress,  and  because  they  suggest  the  basis  of 
consideration  for  sugar  legislation  in  the  future.  *  *  * 

Senator  Overton  of  Louisiana.  "The  quota  of 
260,000  tons  that  was  assigned  to  Louisiana  and 
Florida  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  established 
over  the  protests  of  the  growers  in  Louisiana  and,  I 
think,  in  Florida  also.  However,  the  legislation  was 
enacted   and   that  quota   was    assigned   to  us.    *  *   * 


The  Louisiana  industry  takes  the  position  that  there 
should  not  be  any  quota  at  all  except  this  quota:  We 
should  take  the  estimated  consumption  in  the  United 
States  and  from  it  deduct  the  estimated  production 
in  continental  United  States,  and  that  actual  pro- 
duction will  then  be  the  quota  for  the  continental 
United  States,  and  after  deducting  that  quota  from 
the  estimated  consumption,  the  remainder  would  be 
the  quota  to  the  off-shore  sugar.  *  *  * 

Senator  O'Mahoney.  "According  to  my  point  of 
view,  that  is  the  question  which  we  will  have  to 
thrash  out  next  year,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be 
unwise  and  short-sighted  to  run  the  risk  of  ruining 
this  very  excellent  legislation  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing which  you  cannot  possibly  get  if  the  system 
fails. 

Senator  Overton.  "The  answer  to  that  is  my  peo- 
ple think  this  quota  is  so  unjust  it  ought  not  to  be 
continued  during  the  period  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Senator  O'Mahoney.  "Nothing  in  this  resolution 
can  possibly  affect  the  situation  for  this  year  and 
next  year,  and  it  will  not  be  until  October,  1937  that 
the  Secretary  will  be  fixing  his  quotas  and  Congress 
will  be  in  session  for  almost  9  months  at  that  time. 

Senator  Overton.  "We  have  to  make  a  fight  against 
these   quotas    and   we   propose   to   make   it   whenever 

the  subject  is   discussed." 

***** 

Senator  Vandenberg  of  Michigan.  "On  behalf  of 
the  sugar-beet  producers  of  the  eastern  continental 
area,  I  assert  that  they  favor  the  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution,  provided  it  is  distinctly  understood 
that  they  dissent  completely  from  the  philosophy  of 
the  restriction  which  is  now  being  applied  to  a  do- 
mestic agricultural  crop  which  is  not  on  a  surplus 
basis.  There  would  be  no  need  for  any  legislation 
whatsoever  respecting  sugar  if  the  American  pro- 
ducer could  have  his  own  market;  and  it  is  an  ut- 
terly amazing  thing  to  me  that  he  cannot  have  it. 
In  the  absence  of  legislation  to  secure  it  for  him — 
and  I  assume  we  may  hope  to  get  it  at  the  next  ses- 
sion— the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  right;  there  is 
nothing  left  for  us  to  do  except  to  persist  in  the 
existing  quotas;   and  I   hope  the  joint  resolution  will 

be  passed." 

***** 

Senator  Loftin  of  Florida.  "Mr.  President,  I  deT 
sire  to  state  for  the  record  that  the  Florida  sugar 
producers  are  in  favor  of  abolishing  all  restrictions 
on  production   of  sugar  in  continental   United   States. 


CONFERENCE   ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  members  who  may  hare  occasion  to  use  It. 
Business  conferences  In  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  In 
a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  Is 
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conferring  parties.  No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just 
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and  repealing  all  benefit  payments.  As  the  joint  res- 
olution extends  the  present  law  until  January  1,  1937, 
and  the  whole  subject  will  be  considered  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  the  Florida  producers  are  agree- 
able to  the  extension  for  this  period,  but  will  urge 
their  views  for  adoption  when  the  present  law 
expires." 

Congressman  DeRouen  of  Louisiana.  "Mr.  Speaker, 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  we  of 
the  cane-producing  sections  of  Louisiana  cannot  vote 
for  this  resolution.  We  are  protesting  against  the 
unfairness  of  the  quota,  and  we  shall  continue  to  pro- 
test. We  believe  that  a  new  quota  should  be  allo- 
cated; in  other  words,  the  off-shore  quota  should  be 
reduced.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  producers  of 
sugar  in  the  continental  United  States  should  be  made 
to  suffer. 

My  appeal  is  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
great  and  immediate  good  that  will  come  to  the  small 
farmer  and  laborer  by  a  more  liberal  attitude  on  the 
part  of  our  government  toward  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry.  Their  lands  are  well  adapted  to  sugarcane 
culture  and  they  know  how  to  grow  cane.  Many  of 
the  small  farmers  were  forced  out  of  production  dur- 
ing the  depression  and  because  of  the  disease  in  the 
sugarcane,  but  now  that  the  crop  is  again  profitable 
and  the  sugarcane  is  healthy  and  prolific,  government 
restriction  prevents  these  little  fellows  from  reaping 
the  benefits  which  Congress  must  have  intended 
should  be  made  available  to  them. 

I  may  say  that  we  appreciate  the  many  courtesies 
extended  to  us  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Jones).  We  know  we  have  his  sympathy;  and  we 
have  assurance  that  in  the  next  Congress  a  bill  will 
be  considered  which  if  enacted  will  give  some  measure 
of  relief  to  us  in  the  unfortunate  position  we  present- 
ly occupy,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Overton,  of  Louisiana." 

•j-.  jj,-.  ;i"_  -t  jj'_ 

Congressman  Green  of  Florida.  "Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Florida  cane  growers  are  opposed  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  unless  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  can  give  us  some  assurance  that  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress  these  quotas  will  be 
raised,  I  shall  be  forced  to  object. 

Congressman  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  "Of  course,  the  gentleman 
understands  I  do  not  have  the  authority  to  do  that, 
but  I  can  assure  him  we  will  go  into  the  question 
and  hold  hearings  before  permanent  legislation  is  of- 
fered. *  *  * 

Congressman  DeRouen.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Louisiana  cane  producers  can  produce  over  one-sev- 
enth of  the  entire  production  of  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  opposed  to  the  present 
quota;  but  we  are  willing  at  this  time  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Jones)  that  we  trust  him 
and  hope  that  in  the  next  Congress  we  shall  have 
either  a  just  quota  or  no  quota  at  all.  *  *  * 

Congressman  Boileau  of  Wisconsin.  "May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  if  I  happen  to  come 
back  here  next  year,  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  in 
preserving  the  domestic  market  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers." 


Congressman  Crawford  of  Michigan.  "Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  say  that  personally  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  any  kind  of  restriction  on  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  continental  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  I  desire  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation I  feel  that  Hawaii  is  a  part  of  the  continental 
United  States  when  it  comes  to  setting  up  sugar  quo- 
tas. Personally,  I  feel  that  Florida  and  Louisiana 
have  a  quota  at  the  present  time  which  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  their  productive  facili- 
ties, and  their  actual  production,  and  in  the  future 
when  this  question  is  brought  up  for  permanent  legis- 
lation, if  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  House,  this 
gives  an  indication  of  what  my  inclinations  will  be 
at  that  time." 

In  connection  with  the  above  record,  in  view  of 
helpful  services  generously  performed,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  make  grateful  mention  here  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana and  its  sugar  industry.  The  above  quoted  words 
of  Senator  Overton  and  Congressman  DeRouen  tell 
only  a  small  fragment  of  the  leadership  and  states- 
manship that  they  have  given  to  our  cause  in  Con^ 
gress.  We  have  had  occasion  previously  to  mention 
the  splendid  support  we  have  received  from  the  whole 
Louisiana  delegation  in  Congress,  particularly  that 
of  Congressman  Montet  and  Congressman  Maloney. 
It  has  also  been  very  gratifying  to  observe  the  ready 
willingness  and  intelligent  performance  of  Senator- 
Designate  Allen  J.  Ellender  as  a  member  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, and  of  the  fruitful  assistance  rendered  by  Con- 
gressman-Designate Robert  L.  Mouton  and  Congress- 
man-Designate J.  K.  Griffith,  who  as  citizens  of 
Louisiana  have  recognized  the  merit  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  behalf 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  and  which  bespeaks 
their  continued  activity  when  they  are  formally  in- 
ducted into  office  as  Members  of  Congress. 
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On  the  Time  of  Planting  Sugar  Cane  in  Louisiana 

By  George  Arceneaux,  Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant   Investigations,  Bureau   of  Plant  Industry, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Field  tests  conducted  at  the  Houma  Station  during 
the  past  eight  years  indicate  very  plainly  the  im- 
portance of  the  time-of-planting  factor  in  satisfactorily 
utilizing  sugarcane  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  In 
most  cases,  observed  yield  variations  attributable  to 
differences  in  time  of  planting  were  economically  im- 
portant and  in  many  instances  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  essentially  consist  of  differences  between  satis- 
factory yields  and  almost  complete  failures.  The 
importance  of  such  variations  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  faulty  stands  and  other  disadvantages  com- 
monly resulting  from  improper  time  of  planting  exert 
their  unfavorable  influence  over  stubble  crops  as  well 
as  plant  cane. 

Following  the  introduction  of  presently  cultivated 
P.O.J.,  Co.  and  C.P.  varieties,  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual reduction  in  the  extent  of  spring  planting.  The 
results  of  tests  indicate  that  this  change  is  entirely 
justifiable.  Certain  varieties,  notably,  P.O.J.  234  and 
occasionally  Co.  281,  have  given  satisfactory  results 
from  spring  planting,  but  in  most  cases,  this  practice 
has  proven  definitely  disadvantageous  and  in  certain 
instances  disastrous.  The  time-of-planting  problem, 
as  it  exists  in  Louisiana  at  this  time,  is  therefore  con- 
sidered largely  one  of  determining  the  relative  merits 
of  planting  dates  within  the  pre-winter  period. 

The  results  of  all  tests  so  far  conducted  indicate 
rather  definitely  that  from  October  1  to  November 
10  is  a  fairly  safe  time  for  the  planting  of  varieties 
now  in  cultivation.  Within  that  period,  C.P.  807, 
Co.  290,  C.P.  28/19  and  P.O.J.  213  usually  gave 
the  best  results  when  planted  between  October  1  and 
November  1.  Co.  281  and  P.OJ.  234  usually  did 
best  when  planted  between  October  15  and  November 
10. 

Planting  during  late  August  and  in  September,  par- 
ticularly during  late  August  and  early  September, 
has  given  rather  consistently  unsatisfactory  results. 
However,  when  certain  varieties    (C.P.  807,   Co.  290, 


Co.  281  and  C.P.  28/19)  were  planted  during  early 
August,  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  much 
higher  than  from  plantings  during  the  usual  fall 
period  were  ordinarily  obtained.  The  actual  differ- 
ences varied  with  the  different  varieties  and  prevail- 
ing weather  conditions  but  an  average  difference  of 
approximately  one  ton  of  sugar  in  the  course  of  the 
usual  three  crops  may  ordinarily  be  expected.  With 
other  varieties  (P.O.J.  213,  P.O.J.  234  and  P.O.J. 
36-M)  planting  at  any  date  prior  to  October  1  proved 
highly  inadvisable. 

Early  August  vs.  Late  Fall  Planting 

Because  of  the  conflict  with  harvesting  activities, 
extensive  planting  during  November  is  usually  con- 
sidered out  of  the  question,  and  during  October  will 
ordinarily  have  to  be  limited  to  the  first  10,  or  at 
the  most,  IS  days.  In  very  few  cases  is  it  considered 
possible  to  make  all  plantings  between  October  1  and 
the  beginning  of  milling  operations,  but  even  in  such 
cases,  it  would  be  considered  unwise  to  plan  to  do 
all  the  planting  during  that  period.  Delays  due  to 
rain  or  other  unavoidable  causes  would  result  in  the 
possibility  of  having  to  resort  to  extensive  spring 
planting.  Thus,  as  a  practical  necessity,  some  plant- 
ing will  normally  have  to  be  made  prior  to  October 
1.  In  fact,  with  the  extensive  utilization  of  early 
maturing  varieties,  such  as  C.P.  28/19,  growers  may 
be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  doing  most  of  the  plant- 
ing either  prior  to  October  1,  or  following  harvest 
unless  it  should  be  found  possible  to  plant  and  har- 
vest at  the  same  time. 

For  reasons  given  above,  the  planting  of  varieties 
now  in  cultivation  during  late  August  or  in  Septem- 
ber, particularly  from  late  August  to  September  20 
is  considered  exceedingly  dangerous.  Limited  tests 
indicate  that  C.P.  28/19  may  possibly  be  an  excep- 
tion but  results  so  far  available  are  not  considered 
sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  of  any  conclusion  at 
this  time.     On  the  other  hand,  early  August  planting, 
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while  inadvisable  in  the  case  of  the  P.O.J,  varieties, 
seems  to  offer  very  definite  possibilities  with  C.P.  and 
Co.  varieties  now  extensively  cultivated. 

Table  1.  Observed  differences  in  average  yield  of 
96°  sugar  per  ton  of  plant  cane  between  early  August 
and  October   1    planting. 


Variety 

Differences  in  favor  of  early  August  planting 
(Pounds  of  96  °  sugar  per  ton  of  cane) 

1930 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Co.  281       

19.7 
21.1 

4.5 
15.5 
10.0 

2.0 

23.0 

14.7 

17.8 

2.7 

3.7 

C.P.  807 

Co.  290 

C.P.  28/19 

15.3 

10.6 

4.4 

Table  2.  Showing  the  relationship  between  time 
of  planting  and  the  prevalence  of  gaps  in  the  plant 
cane  crop. 


Date  Planted 

Percentage  of  linear  row  footage  in  gaps  of  18  inches  or 
longer  on  May  7,  1936 

C.  P.  28/19 

Co.  290 

1935 

August  1 

October  1.       

November  1 

1.5 
29.7 
27.9 

0 
35.7 
43.4 

Plantings  of  Co.  290,  Co.  281,  C.P.  807  and  C.P. 

28/19  made  during  early  August,  in  addition  to  pro- 
ducing yields  of  sugar  per  acre  greater  than  obtained 
from  corresponding  plantings  during  the  usual  fall 
period,  have  given  rather  consistently  higher  indicated 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  during  the  plant  cane 


crop,  as  shown  by  the  data  given  in  Table  1.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  Co.  290  and 
C.P.  807,  since  the  danger  of  producing  cane  of  rela- 
tively low  sugar  content  under  favorable  ripening 
conditions  is  considered  one  of  the  main  disadvantages 
in  the  cultivation  of  these  two  varieties. 

Another  desirable  result  of  early  August  planting 
has  been  the  great  reduction  in  the  prevalence  of  gaps 
in  the  case  of  suitable  varieties.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  data  shown  in  table  2.  Since  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  satisfactory  utiliza- 
tion of  clay  soils  and  inadequately  drained  mixed 
soils  consists  in  establishing  a  plant  cane  crop,  it 
would  seem,  as  pointed  out  by  Abbott  (1),  that  early 
August  planting  may  prove  the  answer  to  the  problem 
presented  by  the  current  necessity  of  growing  in  such 
cases  the  red-rot  susceptible,  but  otherwise  highly 
adaptable  varieties,  C.P.  807  and  Co.  290.  Further- 
more, any  practice  which  promises  to  give  some  re- 
lief with  regard  to  extensive  gaps  almost  invariably 
obtained  under  Louisiana  conditions  and  their  at- 
tendant disadvantages   deserves  careful  consideration. 

In  passing  on  the  probable  merits  of  early  August 
planting,  one  should  not  however  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  previously  mentioned  results  are  based  on 
tests  conducted  on  an  experimental  basis  and  that, 
before  the  practice  is  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  some  obvious  disad- 
vantages and  practical  difficulties  among  which 
might  be  mentioned: 

(1)  Cutting  the  cane  at  the  extremely  early  date 
required  for  successful  results  involves  an  important 
sacrifice  in  yield. 

(2)  Moving  up  the  planting  date  to  such  an  ex- 
tent will  necessitate  important  readjustments  in  field 
operations  particularly  as  regards  operations  inci- 
dental to  seed  bed  preparation.  In  order  to  success- 
fully plant  during  early  August,  the  legume  crop  will 
have  to  be  turned  under  during  late  June  or  early 
July.  This  will  not  usually  be  possible  where  a  corn 
crop  is  grown.  Furthermore,  at  that  early  date,  soy 
beans  will  not  ordinarily  have  reached  their  maximum 
value  as  a  green  manure  crop. 

(3)  Planting  as  early  as  August  1  will  require 
some  cultivation  during  the  fall  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  weeds.  This  will  add  somewhat  to  the 
cost  of  the  plant  cane  crop. 

(4)  The  results  indicate  that  the  maximum  advan- 
tage from  early  August  planting  will  not  be  realized 
if  the  growth  is  cut  back  in  the  spring.  In  such 
cases,  mechanical  scrapers  should  never  be  used. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  disadvantage,  although 
many  growers  have  found  it  advantageous  to  avoid 
the  use  of  this  implement  on  all  plant  cane. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  cutting  the  cane  during 
early  August  will  not  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on 
the  succeeding  stubble  crop.  Generally  speaking,  a 
decidedly  better  crop  may  be  expected  than  from 
similar  cane  cut  later  during  the  fall. 

Miscellaneous  Observations 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  some  of  the  underlying 
factors  involved  in  the  response  of  sugarcane  to  dif- 
ferences in  time  of  planting,  various  observations  were 
made    in    connection    with    tests    during    1932,    1933, 

(1)      Abbott,  E.  V. 

Conditions  Influencing  Germination  of  Seed 
Cane  and  Stands  with  Disease  Resistant  Varie- 
ties.    Sugar  Bui.  Vol.  14,  No.  20,  July  15,  1936. 
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1934  and  1935,  among  which  was  included  a  study 
of  changes  in  the  Brix  and  purity  of  the  juice  from 
seed  pieces  at  different  intervals  following  planting. 
Results  in  connection  with  the  latter  studies  obtained 
during  1934-35,  and  considered  typical,  are  given  in 
table  3. 

As  might  be  expected,  immediately  following  plant- 
ing at  any  date,  there  was  a  marked  drop  in  the 
Brix  and  purity  of  the  juice  in  seed  pieces  resulting 
no  doubt  from  the  utilization  of  sugars  in  vegetative 
growth  and  the  accompanying  inversion  of  sucrose. 
In  cases  where  plants  attained  a  relatively  advanced 
stage  of  growth  during  the  fall,  a  definite  rise  in 
Brix  and  purity  was  observed  following  the  initial 
drops,  as  shown  by  the  results  from  August  1  plant- 
ing, given  in  table  3.  The  rise  in  Brix  and  purity 
usually  followed  closely  the  development  of  mature 
looking  internodes  in  the  older  shoots  indicating  that 
restorage  of  sugar  in  the  seed  pieces  by  young  shoots 
took  place. 

Table  3.     Changes  in  Brix  and  purity  in  the  juice 
of  seed  pieces  following  planting  during  fall   months. 


Date 

Analyses  of 

juice  from  seed  pieces 

of 

Planting 

Variety 

At  Time 
of  Planting 

Sept.  13,  1934 

Jan.  2,  1935 

1934 

Brix 

Ap- 
parent 
Purity 

Brix 

Ap- 
parent 
Purity 

Brix 

Ap- 
parent 
Purity 

August  1 

September  1 

October  1 

November  1.  ... 

August  1  

September  1 

October  1       

November  1     -._ 

Co.  281 
Co.  281 
Co.  281 
Co.  281 

Co.  290 
Co.  290 
Co.  290 
Co.  290 

7.62 

*10.44 

14.28 

16.71 

8.75 
10.44 
13.01 
15.26 

38.2 
56.2 
73.2 
81.7 

46.4 
56.6 
67.8 
77.5 

5.72 
6.19 

25.5 
31.7 

10.02 

8.17 

10.47 

13.02 

10.20 
8.51 
9.23 

10.82 

73.7 
58.3 
67.3 

1175.6 

74.3 

61.5 
60.1 
68.1 

As  indicated  by  the  results  given  in  table  3,  due  to 
original  differences  in  the  juice  analysis  of  seed  ma- 
terial on  the  one  hand,  and  previously  discussed 
trends  as  to  changes  in  the  analysis  of  the  juice  of 
seed  pieces  following  planting  on  the  other  hand, 
juice  of  seed  pieces  in  the  case  of  early  August  plant- 
ing as  well  as  in  the  case  of  October  and  November 
planting  tended  to  be  higher  than  in  the  case  of  Sep- 
tember planting.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
this  apparent  advantage  as  to  available  food  reserve 
in  seed  pieces  may  be  associated  with  the  more  satis- 
factory results  obtained  from  plantings  during  early 
August  and  October  to  November  as  compared  with 
comparable  plantings  during  September.  A  fairly 
large  supply  of  readily  available  plant  food  is  un- 
doubtedlv  an  important  factor  in  securing  the  quick 
start  during  spring  months  considered  extremely  im- 
portant under  conditions  of  a  limited  growing  period. 
In  addition,  observations  made  in  connection  with 
these  studies  indicate  that  seed  pieces  with  juice  of 
low  Brix  and  puritv  are  particularly  subject  to  de- 
terioration during  winter  months. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  factors  other  than  the  actual 
balance  of  sugar  in  seed  pieces  must  be  involved  in 
observed  yield  trends  associated  with  variations  in 
time  of  planting.  Sugarcane  planted  during  early 
Aueust  usuallv  develops  an  extensive  root  system 
during  the  fall  months.  In  addition,  the  proloneed 
Period  of  pre-winter  growth  results  in  the  development 
of  numerous  shoots  which  while  killed  back  during 
winter  resume  growth  in  large  numbers  during  earlv 


spring.  Under  mild  winter  conditions,  many  of  the 
young  interior  shoots  escape  severe  injury  as  a  result 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  surrounding  foliage. 
As  an  additional  advantage  might  be  mentioned  the 
available  supply  of  plant  food  in  uninjured  portions 
of  the  new  stem  growth.  For  instance,  on  December 
23,  1935,  lower  joints  of  the  older  shoots  from  Co. 
290  planted  on  August  1  showed  an  average  juice 
analysis  of  Brix  9.71  and  apparent  purity,  42.3.  The 
corresponding  juice  analysis  in  the  case  of  C.  P. 
28/19  planted  on  August  1  was  Brix  13.59  and  ap- 
parent purity  39.7.  While  in  most  cases,  jointed 
shoots  are  killed  back  nearly  to  the  ground  surface 
during  winter,  the  plant  food  in  the  remaining  portions 
of  such  stalks  must  exert  a  favorable  influence  on 
the  growth  of  suckers. 

Cane  planted  during  late  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber develops  a  good  root  system  and  a  large  number 
of  shoots  during  fall  months  but  makes  considerably 
less  growth  than  ordinarily  obtained  from  early 
August  planting.  In  such  cases,  a  shoot  of  the  oldest 
order  will  ordinarily  develop  only  a  few  immature 
internodes  indicating  that  very  little  sugar  is  stored 
in  the  new  growth.  All  shoots  are  usually  killed  back 
to  the  ground  surface  during  the  winter,  and  thus 
relatively  little  nutritional  advantage  must  be  derived 
from  the  fall  growth. 

In  the  case  of  October  planting,  "mother  shoots'' 
and  usually  a  few  primary  suckers  develop  in  the 
fall,  while  sugar  cane  planted  during  November  is  or- 
dinarily killed  back  before  any  suckers  develop.  The 
actual  stage  of  growth  reached  in  either  case  varies 
greatly _  with  the  different  sugarcane  varieties  and 
with  difference  in  weather  conditions  but  there  is 
usually  relatively  little  vegetative  growth  and  limited 
root  development  during  the  fall  months.  In  such 
cases,  advantages  to  be  derived  from  whatever  new 
fall  growth  is  conserved  through  the  winter  are  prob- 
ably still  less  important  than  in  the  case  of  September 
planting^  and  it  is  believed  that  the  previously  men- 
tioned yield  advantages  observed  with  plantings  dur- 
ing this  period  over  corresponding  ones  during  Sep- 
tember are  associated  with  observed  greater  reserve 
of  plant  food  remaining  in  seed  pieces  following  the 
fall  period  of  growth. 

Summary 
With   varieties   now  in   cultivation,   planting  during 
October  and  early  November  has  given  generally  sat- 
isfactory   results,    although    not    usually    resulting    in 
the  maximum  production  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Spring  (late  January)  planting  has  proven  on  the 
average  less  satisfactory  than  either  October  or 
November  planting,  the  chief  disadvantages  being 
greater  red-rot  damage  in  susceptible  varieties  and 
lesser  erowth  during  spring  months.  Except  under 
favorable,  and_  to  a  certain  extent  very  unusual, 
weather  conditions  planting  during  September,  par- 
ticularly from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  month, 
has  given  rather  consistentlv  unfavorable  results'. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  plantings  of  certain  varieties 
(Co.  281,  Co.  290  and  C.P.  28/19)  made  during  early 
August  generally  larger,  and  in  some  instances  very 
much  larger,  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  were  obtained 
than  from  corresponding  plantings  during  October 
and  November.  With  other  varieties  (P.O  J  36-M 
P.OJ.  213  and  P.OJ.  234)  planting  at  that  earlv 
date,  while  fairly  satisfactory  in  certain  cases,  proved 
in  general  a  risky  and  disadvantageous  practice. 
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Studies  conducted  in  connection  with  4  series  of 
plantings  during  the  period  1932-3 S  indicate  that 
there  is  a  marked  drop  in  Brix  and  purity  of  the 
juice  of  seed  pieces  accompanying  initial  growth  dur- 
ing fall  months,  and  that  this  is  followed  by  a  rise  in 
Brix  and  purity  under  conditions  permitting  the  re- 
quired amount  of  growth  before  a  killing  freeze. 

Hope  in  Cooperation 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

We  have  taken  reassurance  with  respect  to  future 
sugar  legislation  from  the  columns  of  the  June  issue 
of  the  National  Beet  Grower,  which  is  the  official 
paper  of  the  National  Beet  Growers  Association  com- 
posed of  growers  who  live  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  We  are  delighted  to  note  that  the  National 
Beet  Grower  believes  editorially  that  there  is  "Hope 
in  Cooperation."  There  has  never  been  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  when  co- 
operation has  been  more  necessary,  and  we  state 
cheerfully  that  the  success  of  our  program  in  1937 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  our  growers  in 
the  continental  United  States  to  cooperate. 

In  another  column  we  find  the  following:  "In  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  beet  growers  will  best  protect 
their  own  interests  by  solidifying  their  organizations; 
consolidating  their  viewpoints;  and  going  together  on 
whatever  appears  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  in- 
dustry." 

We  feel  certain  that  the  failure  to  include  cane 
growers  in  the  above  quoted  statement  regarding  fu- 
ture policy,  was  not  intentional,  but  rather  the 
habitual  language  of  the  Editor  whose  interests  pri- 
marily concern  the  beet  grower.  We  concur  heartily 
in  this  statement  and  in  order  to  represent  our  view- 
point completely,  we  merely  suggest  paraphrasing 
to  the  extent  of  saying  "beet  and  cane  growers",  to 
which  we  are  certain  the  National  Beet  Grower 
would  subscribe. 

In  another  column  we  find  this  statement  of  fact 
by  the  Editor.  "Domestic  cane  interests  have  made 
clear  that  in  any  future  permanent  sugar  legislation, 
they  will  fight  for  a  higher  proportion  of  the  do- 
mestic market." 

In  the  language  of  the  day  we  hold  this  truth  to 
be  self-evident — that  the  domestic  sugar  market  be- 
longs preferentially  to  the  domestic  producers  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability  to  supply  it.  If  in  fact  we 
agree  that  this  truth  is  self-evident,  then  it  matters 
not  at  all  whether  the  producer  grows  beets  or  cane, 
or  whether  the  producer  is  a  citizen  of  Colorado,  or 
Michigan,  or  Louisiana.  The  principle  has  to  do 
with  sugar  and  with  the  domestic  producer,  regardless 
of  the  raw  material  from  which  sugar  is  produced 
or  the  State  in  which  the  producer  happens  to  be 
located.  We  submit  sincerely  that  this  is  the  keystone 
of  our  "hope  in  cooperation." 

News  From  An  Old  Friend 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld,  remembered  so  agreeably 
by  all  of  us  here  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  district,  writes 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  under  date  of 
July  17th,  that  "after  a  six  weeks  preliminary  jaunt 
through  Palestine,  Syria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Roumania, 
Hungary,  Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way,   Scotland    and    England"    he    is    now    definitely 


headed  for  the  United  States  on  a  four  months  leave 
of  absence  and  expects  to  be  in  New  Orleans  in 
August.  We  shall  look  forward  to  his  visit  with  great 
pleasure.  Dr.  Rosenfeld  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Sugar  Cane  Investigations,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Egypt,  with  headquarters  at  Giza. 

City  Folks  Show  Interest 

Mr.  B.  B.  Jones,  Agricultural  Secretary  of  the  New 
Orleans  Association  of  Commerce  and  County  Agent 
for  Orleans  Parish,  has  the  following  to  say  in  his 
weekly  news  letter  of  July  20th,  1936: 

"The  federal  report  giving  the  acreage  of  sugar 
cane  in  this  state  shows  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  this  crop  during  the  past 
several  years.  Each  year  shows  an  increase  in  sugar 
cane  acreage  over  the  previous  one,  and  for  1936  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  301,000  acres  of  cane 
growing  in  the  state.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  there  would  be  a  continued  increase  in 
acreage  during  the  next  several  years  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  federal  allotment  laws  now  tend  to  re- 
strict the  amount  of  sugar  cane  that  can  be  grown. 

"If  the  unlimited  production  of  this  crop  is  ever 
permitted,  much  of  the  idle  land  in  South  Louisiana 
will  no  doubt  be  planted  to  sugar  cane  and  the  agri- 
cultural income  of  the  state  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
All  those  interested  in  the  enlargement  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  the  state  should  be  interested  in  see- 
ing the  federal  laws  changed  so  that  unlimited  pro- 
duction of  this  crop  could  be  carried  on  in  Louisiana." 

Quotas  Revised  Again 

The  agricultural  adjustment  administration  announced 
July  27th  reallotment  of  97,909  tons  of  sugar  out  of  the 
existing  Philippine  quota  of  1,098,738  short  tons,  to  other 
producing  areas.  It  has  been  found  that  Philippine  sugar 
producers  will  be  unable  to  deliver  this  quantity  of  97,909 
tons  for  United  States  consumption  during  the  calendar 
year  1936.  Reallotment  to  other  sugar-producing  areas  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  and  Public  Resolution  No.  109,  approved 
June  19,  1936. 

The  quantities  allotted  to  the  sugar-producing  areas  out 
of  the  Philippine  deficiency,  which  are  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  existing  quotas,  are  as  follows: 

Area  Tons  Area  Tons 

Louisiana  and  Florida.  8,515      Virgin  Islands 130 

Hawaii 23,204      Cuba 45,673 

Puerto  Rico 19,755       Foreign  countries, 

other  than  Cuba___       632 

The  above  allotments  are  contained  in  general  sugar 
quota  regulations,  series  3,  revision  2,  supplement  I,  signed 
by  the  acting  secretary  of  agriculture  July  27,   1936. 

Louisiana's  Soil  Conservation  Plan 

The  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
which  became  law  February  29th,  1936,  says,  among 
other  things,  in  Section  7: 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  co-operate  with 
States  in  the  execution  of  State  plans  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  by  making  grants  under 
this  section  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  such  plans. 
Any  State  which  submits  to  the  Secretary,  prior  to 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary prescribes,  a  State  plan  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Section  shall  be  entitled  to  payments,  as 
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provided  in  this  Section,  for  the  year  to  which  said 
plan  is  applicable,  if  such  plan  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  provided  in  this   Section." 

Senate  Bill  No.  100,  passed  by  the  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature at  its  last  session,  sets  up  the  machinery  for 
the  administration  of  a  plan  for  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, if  and  when  a  plan  is  devised  and  submitted  to 
the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by 
him.  The  plan  itself,  however,  has  not  yet  been  for- 
mulated. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  most  of  our 
readers  believe  that  in  passing  Senate  Bill  No.  100 
everything  it  was  necessary  to  do,  from  the  standpoint 
of  full  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  thereof,  was  done. 
Such  is  not  the  case. 


Allotments  to  Puerto   Rican  Cane 

Producers  Will  Not  Be  Made  For 

the  1936-37  Crop 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced July  23rd  that  no  sugarcane  production  al- 
lotments will  be  made  to  Puerto  Rican  sugarcane 
growers  for  the  1936-37  crop  now  being  cultivated 
in  view  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Resolution  109, 
approved  June  19,  1936,  which  provides  for  mainten- 
ance of  sugar  marketing  quotas  during  1936-1937 
and  discontinuance  of  production  adjustment  contracts 
with  growers. 

Production  adjustment  contracts  under  which  the 
allotments  to  growers  were  established  for  the  1935-36 
crop  were  invalidated  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Butler  case,  and  growers  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  are  now  cultivating  the  cane  for  the  1936-37 
crop  have  asked  for  definite  information  at  this  time 
as  to  the  granting  of  allotments  for  that  crop  since 
credits  are  now  being  arranged  for  by  the  growers 
and  grinding  contracts  with  mills   are  being  executed. 

Allotment  of  the  Puerto  Rican  quota  for  marketings 
in  the  continental  United  States  will,  however,  be 
made  in  1937  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act  and  Public  Resolution  109. 

The  allotments  of  the  marketing  quota  to  process- 
ors in  1935  and  1936  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  established  the  quantity 
of  sugar  to  be_  shipped  to  the  United  States  out  of 
current  processings  and  the  quantity  which  could  be 
marketed  from  carryover  stocks. 

Prices  Get  a  Sun-bath 

Ever  since  second  sugars  and  blackstrap  molasses 
began  to  come  on  the  market  this  season  blackstrap 
molasses  has  been  openly  and  publicly  quoted  at  from 
5  to  6\i  cents  per  gallon,  and  second  sugars  have 
been  openly  and  publicly  quoted  at  from  3%  cents 
to  3.80  cents  per  pound.  At  this  writing  July  27th 
the  price  quoted  on  blackstrap  is  6  cents,  with  market 
steady  and  the  price  quoted  on  second  sugars  is  3.25 
to  3.75  depending  on  the  quality. 

We  say  "openly  and  publicly"  quoted  advisedly,  be- 
cause heretofore  knowledge  of  the  price  at  which 
these  two  commodities  were  being  sold  was  confined 
to  those  who  were  "in  the  know."  To  find  out  the 
market    price    of    them    it    was    necessary    to    inquire 


among  the  various  individuals  who  bought  or  sold 
them,  and  their  statements,  even  if  correctly  made, 
were  necessarily  unofficial.  This  blindman's  buff  sit- 
uation existed  for  many  years,  and  how  much  black- 
strap and  how  much  second  sugars  were  sold  by  their 
producers  without  true  and  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  market  value  of  their  commodities  it  is  difficult 
to  say. 

The  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  is  responsible 
for  the  innovation.  It  began  to  publish  the  sales 
prices  of  blackstrap  and  second  sugars  this  season 
when  these  goods  started  to  come  on  the  market. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  been  done  before  and  yet  it 
could  have  always  been  done  by  the  organization 
which,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Cane  Products 
Trade  Association,  was  supposed  to  perform  such  in- 
formative and  necessary  services  in  an  official  way, 
but  for  some  reason,  in  the  case  of  blackstrap  and 
second  sugars,  never  did.  The  market  value  of 
blackstrap  molasses,  in  particular,  has  always  been 
a  game  of  hide  and  go  seek,  the  sellers  doing  the  seek- 
ing in  a  more  or  less  futile  manner  and  the  buyers 
doing  the  hiding  very  effectively. 

The  Ninth  Session  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Uniform 
Methods  of  Sugar  Analysis 

The  Ninth  Session  of  the  International  Commission 
for  Uniform  Methods  of  Sugar  Analysis,  Frederick 
Bates,  President,  will  be  held  in  London  August  31 
to  September  5,  1936.  Through  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commission  each  country  is  required  to  set  up  a 
National  Committee  which  is  representative  of  its 
various  sugar  interests.  A  closely-knit  and  smoothly- 
working  international  organization  has  resulted.  It  is 
the  only  organization  which  represents  the  sugar  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  world  and  the  world  industry  has 
therefore  been  quick  to  recognize  the  important  and 
far-reaching  possibilities  of  the  Commission  as  now 
constituted.  Practically  all  major  sugar-producing 
countries  have  set  up  National  Committees  and  have 
taken  their  place  in  the  organization  and  activities 
of  the  Commission.  The  indications  are  that  the 
London  session  will  witness  the  largest  gathering  of 
scientists,  technicians,  and  executives  in  the  history 
of  the  industry.  The  greatest  possibility  for  the 
future  development  and  growth  of  the  world  industry 
lies  in  the  international  cooperation  which  is  being 
made  possible  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Commission.  The  following  are  the  subjects  of  the 
Ninth  Session: 

1.  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

2.  Weighing,  Taring,  Sampling,  and  Classifica- 
tion of  Sugars. 

3.  Conductometric  Determination  of  the  Ash 
Content  of  Raw  Sugars. 

4.  The  Determination  of  Reducing  Sugars  and 
the  Influence  of  Overheating  on  the  Determination 
of  Invert  Sugar. 

5.  The  Determination  of  the  Decolorizing  Power 
and  Filtering  Quality  of  Chars. 

6.  The  Testing  of  Molasses. 

7.  The  Application  of  Refractometric  A^Iethods 
to  Sugar  Analysis. 

8.  The  100°   S  Point  on  the  Saccharimeter. 

9.  The  Standardization  of  Quartz  Control  Plates. 
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10.  Tests  for  the  Evaluation  of  the  Refining  Qual- 
ities of  Raw  Cane  and  Beet  Sugar. 

11.  The  Elimination  of  Errors  Due  to  Lead  Clari- 
fication in  Polarizing  Raw  Sugars. 

12.  The  Determination  of  Raffinose. 

13.  Colorimetry  in  the  Sugar  Industry. 

14.  Values  of  Clerget  Divisors  for  the  More 
Widely  Used  Inversion  Methods. 

15.  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Sugars  and 
Sugar  Products  by  Drying  Methods. 

16.  The  Determination  of  the  Hydrogen  Ion  Con- 
centration of  Sugar  Factory  Products. 

17.  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Refined   Sugars. 

Varietal  Work  By  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station 

The  Louisiana  State  University  has  issued  Louis- 
iana Bulletin  No.  274  by  Messrs.  C.  B.  Gouaux  and 
E.  C.  Simon  entitled  "Su£>ar  Cane  Variety  Report 
Season  of  1935".  This  Bulletin,  copies  of  which  may 
be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Director  of  Louis- 
iana Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  at  Baton 
Rouge,  gives  the  latest  findings  of  the  Louisiana 
State  scientists  in  connection  with  the  sugar  cane 
varietal  work  carried  on  by  them  at  the  twenty-seven 
test  fields  located  at  different  points  in  the  Louisiana 
sugar  district  and  at  the  Experimental  Station  fields 
at  Baton  Rouge.  Mr.  Gouaux  discusses  the  Test 
field  results  and  Mr.  Simon  discusses  the  results  ob- 
tained at  the  Experiment  Station.  The  Bulletin 
consists  almost  entirely  of  tables.  Mr.  Gouaux  gives 
the  following  summary: 

"The  sugar  cane  test  field  work  of  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  was  conducted  on  a  basis  similar 
to  that  of  past  years  at  ten  locations  in  representative 
areas  of  the  cane  belt.  The  field  and  big  mill  analyti- 
cal data  on  a  total  of  twenty-seven  test  fields,  con- 
sisting of  fall  plant,  first  and  second  stubble  varieties, 
were  obtained  during  the  harvesting  season  of  the 
1935  crop. 

"The  1935  season  was  ideal  for  sugar  cane  in 
Louisiana.  With  the  favorable  weather  conditions 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  year,  the  cane  crop 
made  an  excellent  growth  in  all  of  the  suear  cane 
parishes.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  good  during 
the  harvesting  period. 

"The  results  of  the  three  alluvial  section  test  fields 
on  "sandy  land"  at  Cinclare,  Glenwood,  and  Reserve, 
indicate    that    C.P.    28/19    gave    the    highest    sucrose 


tests,   followed   by   Co.   281,   C.P.   29/320,   and   C.P. 
28/11. 

"Co.  290,  C.P.  28/19,  C.P.  29/320,  and  C.P.  28/11 
were  the  leading  varieties  at  these  three  test  fields. 
Co.  290,  which  gave  the  highest  field  yields,  was 
comparatively  low  in  sucrose  tests,  being  slightly 
below  standard  cane  (11.5%)  in  three  out  of  nine 
tests.  This  variety,  according  to  our  previous  recom- 
mendation, should  be  grown  on  lands  that  are  known 
to  produce  good  or  satisfactory  sucrose  yields. 

"The  results  of  the  Red  River  Section  at  Meeker 
and  Bunkie  indicate  that  C.P.  29/320  is  the  out- 
standing variety.  C.P.  28/19,  Co.  281  and  C.P. 
28/11  are  next  in  importance,  giving  good  results  as 
plant  cane  and  stubble.  P.O.J.  234  made  its  best 
showing  at  Bunkie,  comparing  favorably  with  Co. 
281. 

"Both  Co.  290  and  C.P.  807  proved  to  be  very 
dangerous  canes  for  the  Bunkie-Meeker  area,  giving 
low  sucrose  tests  as  stubble  and  being  entirely  on  a 
"salvage  cane"  basis  as  plant  cane.  These  two  varie- 
ties are  not  recommended  for  commercial  field  plant- 
ing in  this  northern  area. 

"The  Bubenzer  first  and  second  stubble  results 
indicate  that  Co.  281,  P.O.J.  234,  P.O.J.  36,  and 
P.O.J.  213  are  the  most  important  varieties  from  the 
standpoint  of  highest  calculated  gallons  of  syrup  per 
ton  yield;  of  the  plant  cane,  C.P.  28/11,  Co.  290, 
C.P.  29/320,  and  Co.  281  were  the  leading  varieties. 
In  highest  calculated  syrup  per  acre  yields  from  plant 
cane  and  first  stubble,  Co.  290,  C.P.  29/320,  C.P. 
28/19,  and  C.P.  28/11  were  the  ranking  varieties. 

"The  results  of  test  fields  on  soils  of  the  Teche 
section  near  Franklin  indicate  that  C.P.  28/19,  C.P. 
29/320,  Co.  290,  and  C.P.  28/11  are  the  leading 
varieties  as  plant  cane  and  stubble.  C.P.  28/19,  C.P. 
29/320,  C.P.  28/11,  and  Co.  281  are  the  four  leading 
varieties  from  the  standpoint  of  high  sucrose  tests. 

"In  the  Jeanerette  area  on  three  fields  that  received 
practically  no  cultivation,  C.P.  29/320  was  the  out- 
standing variety  as  fall  plant  cane  and  first  stubble, 
while  C.P.  28/19  was  the  leading  second  stubble 
variety. 

"The  results  on  Lintonia  silt  loam  of  the  western 
section  show  that  Co.  290,  C.P.  28/11,  and  C.P.  807 
were  the  leading  first  stubble  varieties,  and  C.P. 
28/19,  Co.  290,  and  C.P.  807  were  the  leading  plant 
cane  varieties. 

"At  Youngsville  on  Lintonia  silt  loam,  C.P.  29/320, 
C.P.  28/19,  and  C.P.  28/11  made  the  best  showing 
as  first  stubble,   and  Co.   290,  C.P.   28/19  and   C.P. 
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28/11  were  leading  plant  cane  varieties. 

•'At  both  Broussard  and  Youngsville,  Co.  290 
proved  definitely  superior  to  C.P.  807  as  stubble  and 
plant  cane.  At  both  places  C.P.  28/19  was  the  lead- 
ing variety  from  a  sucrose  standpoint,  followed  by 
Co.  281,  C.P.  28/11,  and  C.P.  29/320. 

"The  results  of  fall  plant  cane  and  first  stubble 
tests  of  all  test  fields  definitely  indicate  that  C.P. 
28/19  has  given  the  highest  sucrose  tests,  with  the 
next  four  varieties  in  the  following  order:  C.P. 
29/320,  P.O.J.  234,  Co.  281,  and  C.P.  28/11. 

"The  three  recently  released  varieties,  C.P.  28/11, 
C.P.  28/19,  and  C.P.  29/320,  are  early  maturing  and 
under  favorable  conditions  are  capable  of  producing 
good  field  yields  as  plant  cane  and  stubble.  C.P. 
28/19  and  C.P.  29/320  are  definitely  good  land 
canes,  while  C.P.  28/11  is  well  suited  to  black  lands. 
C.P.  28/11  is  very  susceptible  to  cane  borers  and 
wind-storm  damages,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
very  resistant  to  stubble  deterioration,  red  rot,  and 
mosaic  diseases.  It  can  be  used  very  advantageously 
to  replace  C.P.  807  on  the  heavier  poorly  drained 
soils. 

"On  very  fertile  soils  C.P.  28/19  will  lodge,  while 
C.P.  29/320  is  very  erect  growing  and  not  subject 
to  lodging.  Both  C.P.  28/19  and  C.P.  29/320,  like 
Co.  281,  respond  well  to  good  cultivation.  During 
the  early  spring  at  the  proper  time  the  dirt  should 
be  carefully  removed  from  the  plant  cane  to  facili- 
tate germination  and  insure  good  stands. 

"The  Co.  281  variety  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
commercial  field  canes.  Although  it  is  a  little  later 
maturing  than  P.O.J.  234,  it  has  consistently  been 
equally  as  good  from  a  sucrose  standpoint,  and  has 
given  higher  field  yields  as  plant  cane  and  stubble. 
This  variety  is  best  adapted  to  the  fertile  soils  and 
responds  well  to  good  cultivation.  Co.  281  is  an 
excellent  cane  for  mill  windrowing,  being  superior 
to  all  other  varieties.  From  this  important  stand- 
point, it  should  be  planted  for  late  milling  as  a  safe- 
guard against  early  bud-killing  freezes.  When  this 
cane  has  attained  a  satisfactory  sucrose  content,  wind- 
rowing  before  severe  freezes  is  most  important  and 
advantageous. 

"The  Co.  290  variety  has  greatly  surpassed  C.P. 
807  at  all  test  fields  as  fall  plant  cane  and  stubble, 
giving  best  results  in  the  Teche  and  western  sections 
and  on  the  heavy  mixed  and  black  lands  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  section.  It  has  been  low  in  sucrose 
yields  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River  and  Red  River 
sections.  The  Experiment  Station  recommendation 
for  planting  this  variety  on  lands  that  are  of  moder- 
ate fertility  should  be  closely  observed. 

"Co.  290  produces  excellent  field  yields  as  plant 
cane  and  stubble  and  matures  about  mid-season.  It 
is  economical  to  cultivate,  harvest,  and  mill.  Co. 
290  responds  well  to  fall  planting  and  should  never  be 
planted  in  the  spring. 

"The  matter  of  planting  a  well  balanced  fall  plant- 
ing program  and  ultilizing  the  varieties  that  will  give 
the  best  response  on  the  different  soil  types  is  of  vital 
importance  to  all  cane  growers.  It  is  not  advisable 
or  safe  to  plant  too  large  a  proportion  of  Co.  290, 
a  mid-season  cane  which  under  early  severe  freeze 
conditions  would  very  probably  result  in  serious 
losses.  The  planting  program  should  be  balanced  to 
include  a  sufficient  amount  of  Co.  281  to  provide  the 
necessary  insurance  against  early  freezes,  and  to  have 


sufficient  early  maturing  varieties  like  C.P.  28/11, 
C.P.  28/19,  and  C.P.  29/320,  to  assure  an  early  start 
of  the  milling  operations." 

Final  1935  Florida  Sugarcane 
Payment  Is  Established 

(Official  Release) 

The  Florida  sugarcane  producers  who  participated  in 
the  former  adjustment  program  will  receive  a  final 
1935  payment  of  51  cents  per  ton  of  sugarcane  within 
the  limits  of  their  production  allotments  for  the  crop 
year  1935-36,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration announced  July  17th. 

Under  the  program  payments  will  be  made  from 
the  supplemental  appropriation  which  provided  funds 
for  the  payments  of  sums  due  producers  under  the 
former  AAA  contracts. 


C.  P.  29-1 16jo>  Released 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  information  to  the 
effect  that  another  variety  of  sugarcane  will 
be  released  for  planting  this  Fall,  to  wit,  the 
variety  known  as  C.P.  29/116. 

The  President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tions have  all  agreed  that  the  release  of  this 
variety  is  justifiable. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  we 
will  be  able  to  give  more  complete  information. 


Because  it  can  be  instantly  attached  or  de- 
tached— because  it  is  designed  and  built  for 
positive,  speedy  and  efficient  action — and  be- 
cause its  cost  of  operation  is  low  while  its 
output  is  high— the  "AMERICAN"  Single  Line 
Grab  is  ideal  for  unloading  cars  of  loose  cane. 
Write  us  for  details  today. 
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C.  P.  2,9-116  to  be  Released 

In  accordance  with  established  procedure,  the  three  cooperating  agencies  which  are  working 
together  in  the  development  of  improved  sugar  cane  varieties  for  Louisiana,  viz.,  the  Division 
of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  have  jointly  approved  the  release  of  C.P.  29-116  for  commercial 
planting  in  the  fall. 

C.P.  29-116  is  recommended  to  growers  as  a  supplementary  variety  to  Co.  290  on  certain 
soil  types  solely  as  a  safety  measure  against  possible  future  losses  should  Co.  290  not  main- 
tain its  superior  qualities. 

Neither  Co.  290  nor  C.P.  29-116  combine  the  desired  degree  of  resistance  to  red  rot  and 
mosaic  disease  with  their  highly  desirable  physical  qualities.  They  both  have  shown  the  nec- 
essary vigor  and  resistance  to  root  rot  and  unfavorable  soil  conditions  to  make  them  satisfactory 
canes  for  black  lands  and  other  secondary  soils.  C.P.  29-116  has  shown  a  low  percentage  of 
mosaic  disease  and  is  apparently  at  this  time  more  resistant  to  the  disease  than  Co.  290.  C.P. 
29-116  seems  to  have  suffered  greater  from  borer  infestations  than  Co.  290,  and  it  is  also 
susceptible  to  the  red  rot  disease,  but  it  gave  last  spring  in  the  government  test  plantings  slightly 
better  stands  than  Co.  290,  which  variety  has  thus  far  shown  no  wide-spread  stand  reductions  of 
commercial  importance.  Both  varieties  should  be  carefully  watched  for  any  signs  of  decline  in 
resistance  to  disease  and  unsuitability  to  soil  types. 

Accumulated  experimental  data  reveal'  C.P.  29-116  as  generally  similar  to  Co.  290  in  ger- 
mination, in  maturing  characteristics,  in  lack  of  keeping  qualities  in  the  windrow,  and  in  per- 
centage of  fibre  in  cane.  C.P.  29-116  usually  has  given  slightly  lower  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  than  Co.  290  but  has  equalled  and  sometimes  surpassed  the  latter  variety  in  yield  of  cane 
per  acre.  Both  are,  of  course,  later  maturing  than  Co.  281,  but  they  have  consistently  exceeded 
that  variety  in  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre. 

Advantages  distinctly  in  favor  of  C.P.  29-116  over  Co.  290  are  its  apparent  greater  resistance 
to  mosaic  disease,    its   larger   stalk   diameter,    and  greater  average  stalk  weight. 

We  recommend  that  growers  plan  on  a  partial  replacement  of  their  acreage  of  Co.  290  by 
C.P.  29-116  for  further  tests  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  canes  under  individual  plan- 
tation conditions. 

E.  W.  Brandes, 
Principal  Pathologist  in  Charge, 
Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

C.  T.  Dowell, 
Director  of  Experiment  Stations,   State  of  Louisiana. 

R.  L.  Baker, 
President,  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
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Circular  No.  395 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  Circular  No.  395  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  entitled 
"Variety  Tests  of  Sugar  Canes  in  Louisiana  During 
the  Crop  year  1933-1934  and  Summary  of  Annual 
Results  1926-34."  The  authors  of  this  Circular  are 
Mr.  George  Arceneaux,  Agronomist,  and  Messrs.  J. 
E.  Stokes  and  C.  C.  Krumbhaar,  Agents,  Division 
of  Sugar  Plant  Investigation,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  new  cane  varieties 
we  are  now  cultivating  represent  the  most  important 
economic  feature  of  our  industry  and  remembering 
that  without  them  we  would  be  today  in  an  untenable 
position,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  scrap 
of  information  about  them  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  us.  Circular  No.  395  is  replete  with  data  about 
all  of  these  canes  and  should  be  read  and  studied 
carefully  by  every  cane   grower  in   Louisiana. 

We  print  below  the  full  text  of  the  Conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  distinguished  authors,  and  copies 
of  the  entire  circular  may  be  had  for  5^  a  copy  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  to  publish 
a  resume  of  the  results  of  sugar  cane  variety  tests 
during  1935,  by  the  same  authors.  This  has  been 
written    by   them    especially   for    The   Sugar   Bulletin 


and  brings  the  subject  matter  right  up  to  date  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Scientists. 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  assortment  of  sugarcane  varieties  now  available 
to  Louisiana  growers  not  only  permits  increased 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre  on  the  principal  agricultural 
areas  but,  in  addition,  renders  possible  a  much  more 
satisfactory  utilization  of  the  various  types  of  soil 
used  for  sugarcane  cultivation. 

The  proper  balancing  of  plantings  with  regard  to 
varieties  presents  a  problem  of  extreme  importance 
and  deserves  most  careful  study.  Because  of  differ- 
ences in  local  factors  affecting  the  relative  usefulness 
of  the  different  varieties,  it  is  obviously  not  possible 
to  make  recommendations  which  will  uniformly  apply 
to  all  growers.  The  ideal  selection  of  varieties  for 
localities  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  sugarcane  dis- 
trict, where  the  growing  season  is  relatively  short, 
will  necessarily  include  a  large  proportion  of  early 
maturing  varieties.  This  will  also  be  true  on  muck 
soils  and  under  other  conditions  conducive  to  delayed 
maturity.  Where  sufficient  milling  facilities  are 
available  to  permit  handling  the  crop  in  a  relatively 
short  period,  the  high  yielding  "midseason"  varieties 
such  as  Co.  290  should  figure  prominently  in  the 
varietal  assortment,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  available  tonnage  is  such  as  to  seriously  tax 
milling  facilities,  it  is  highly  important  to  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  acreage  to  early  maturing 
varieties  and  to  the  variety  Co.  281,  which  possesses 
definitely  superior  windrowing  qualities. 

The  wide  lead  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  consis- 
tently maintained  by  Co.  290  over  all  other  varieties 
tested  definitely  entitles  the  variety  to  prominent 
consideration  in  spite  of  its  well  recognized  weak- 
nesses. Its  comparatively  late  maturing  qualities  and 
extreme  susceptibility  to  injury  by  freezing  definitely 
limit  the  period  during  which  this  variety  may  be 
successfully  harvested  under  Louisiana  conditions.  It 
usually  may  be  harvested  to  best  advantage  approxi- 
mately between  November  1  and  December  1,  when 
it  ordinarily  may  be  expected  to  afford  cane  of  satis- 
factory maturity  except  under  extremely  unfavorable 
ripening  conditions.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the 
characteristically  low  fiber  content  gives  this  variety 
extremely  favorable  milling  qualities.  As  an  addi- 
tional advantage  might  be  mentioned  its  well-estab- 
lished characteristic  of  relatively  high  concentrations 
of  available  sugar  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  stalk, 
thus  usually  permitting  appreciable  improvement  in 
the  milling  quality  of  the  cane  by  properly  regulating 
the  topping.  As  pointed  out  by  Ingram  and  others 
this  variety  has  shown  high  resistance  to  sugarcane 
beetle  injury  which  greatly  increases  its  usefulness  in 
sections  such  as  the  vicinity  of  Franklin  where  severe 
damage  from  the  latter  source  is  usually  experienced. 
The  value  of  C.P.  807  lies  chiefly  in  its  well-estab- 
lished ability  to  tolerate  unfavorable  growth  condi- 
tions. It  has  been  extensively  grown  with  consider- 
able success  on  poorly  drained  clay  areas  of  which 
Sharkey  clay  is  representative.  Its  susceptibility  to 
red  rot,  however,  as  revealed  by  laboratory  tests  and 
occasional  field  results  under  extremely  adverse  con- 
ditions, has  been  a  source  of  apprehension  in  connec- 
tion with  its  widespread  cultivation  under  conditions 
of  poor  drainage.  Instances  of  rather  severely  im- 
paired   stands    observed    during   the    spring    of    1935 
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following  weather  conditions  conducive  to  the  spread 
of  red  rot,  while  not  approaching  in  seriousness 
stand  failures  experienced  with  P.O.J.  213  during 
1930,  plainly  bear  out  this  definite  varietal  weakness. 
Since  Co.  290  is  generally  similar  to  C.P.  807  in  its 
adaptability  to  soil  conditions,  and  generally  superior 
to  the  latter  in  sugar  productiveness,  both  as  to 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  per  acre,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  substitute  it  gradually  for  the  lat- 
ter variety.  If  trends  consistently  maintained  in  tests 
conducted  to  date  are  borne  out  in  the  future,  the 
ultimate  general  substitution  of  Co.  290  for  C.P.  807 
may  prove  desirable. 

Co.  281  as  indicated  in  results  obtained  by  Balch 
and  Lauritzen,  possesses  the  very  important  quality 
of  satisfactorily  keeping  in  windrow  to  a  degree  not 
manifested  by  any  other  variety  now  being  exten- 
sively cultivated.  In  order  to  mitigate  freeze-damage 
hazards,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  have  available 
substantial  quantities  of  cane  which  can  readily  be 
windrowed  when  deemed  necessary  or  advisable.  The 
factor  of  safety  so  introduced  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  cane  to  be 
milled  is  such  as  to  prolong  milling  operations  much 
beyond  the  expected  date  of  the  first  damaging  freeze. 

While  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  obtained  with 
Co.  281  have  been  on  the  whole  extremely  satisfac- 
tory, especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  grinding 
season,  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  have  been  rather 
consistently  below  corresponding  ones  from  either  Co. 
290,  C.P.  28/19,  or  C.P.  807.  Except  for  its  valuable 
windrowing  qualities,  Co.  281  would  not  deserve  ex- 
tensive cultivation,  but  until  a  more  satisfactory  varie- 
ty possessing  its  indispensable  windrowing  qualities  is 
available,  it  will  remain  a  very  important  one.  As 
shown  by  Summers  and  Rands,  mosaic,  from  which 
Co.  281  apparently  does  not  usually  recover  once  it 
becomes  infected,  has  a  very  detrimental  effect  on 
the  variety  as  indicated  by  greatly  reduced  yields  of 
cane  and  sugar  per  acre.  It  is  already  becoming  diffi- 
cult to  find  cane  of  this  variety  not  showing  a  com- 
paratively high  percentage  of  mosaic,  and  construc- 
tive suggestions  made  by  the  above-named  investi- 
gators in  connection  with  the  obvious  desirability  of 
taking  steps  to  maintain  a  seed  supply  reasonably 
free  from  mosaic  are  considered  timely  and  of  great 
importance  in  safeguarding  the  future  usefulness  of 
this  valuable  variety. 

Results  obtained  with  C.P.  28/19  fully  confirm 
previous  estimates  of  the  variety.  The  extremely  high 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  together  with  gen- 
erally satisfactory  yields  of  plant  cane,  first,  and 
second  stubble,  render  this  variety  a  very  valuable  one 
for  Louisiana  cultivation  in  general,  and  particularly 
for  early  milling.  The  superiority  of  this  variety  to 
P.O.J.  234  in  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  at  any 
harvest  date  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated.  Its 
superior  productivity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  quite  generally  given  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  in 
excess  of  comparable  yields  obtained  with  C.P. 
807.  On  account  of  these  obvious  advantages  C.P. 
28/19  should  completely  displace  P.O.J.  234  for  early 
milling  as  soon  as  sufficient  planting  material  is 
available.  In  addition,  this  variety,  because  of  its 
superior  productivity  may  possibly  develop  into  an 
important  midseason  cane.  Preliminary  results  indi- 
cate that  it  will  be  very  satisfactorily  adapted  to 
conditions  presenting  difficult  maturity  problems  such 


as  for  instance  on  reclaimed  muck  soils  and  on  the 
Red  River  and  Atchafalaya  bottom  soils  in  central 
Louisiana. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  statement  by  Brandes  and 
others  at  the  time  of  its  release  for  plantation-scale 
cultivation,  C.P.  28/11  appears  to  be  definitely  infer- 
ior to  C.P.  28/19  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  and  per 
ton  of  cane.  While  it  is  true  that  the  relatively  poor 
showing  made  by  C.P.  28/11  in  comparison  with  C.P. 
28/19  was  undoubtedly  due  in  part  at  least  to  rela- 
tively greater  damage  suffered  as  a  result  of  a  pre- 
viously mentioned  hurricane  during  June,  1934,  and 
that  under  more  normal  conditions  the  former  variety 
may  give  relatively  better  results,  it  is  likewise  true 
that  had  the  hurricane  occurred  later  in  the  season 
the  damage  suffered  by  this  susceptible  variety  would 
probably  have  been  relatively  greater.  Its  present 
utilization  must  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient to  permit  an  earlier  abandonment  of  P.O.J. 
234  than  would  have  otherwise  been  possible.  C.P. 
28/11  should  be  replaced  by  C.P.  28/19  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cane  of  the  latter  variety  is 
available. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  the  continued 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  varieties  P.O.J.  36,  P.O.J. 
36-M,  P.O.J.  213,  and  P.O.J.  234.  Co.  290  has  con- 
sistently surpassed,  by  extremely  wide  margins,  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre  obtained  with  either  P.O.J.  36, 
P.O.J.  36-M,  or  P.O.J.  213  and  has  proved  rather 
consistently  superior  to  all  of  them  in  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  The  results  of  all  tests  now  available 
indicate  that  C.P.  28/19  will  be  a  much  more  satis- 
factory variety  than  P.O.J.  234  for  early  milling. 
C.P.  807  and  Co.  281  have  also  demonstrated  quali- 
ties generally  superior  to  those  of  P.O.J.  36,  P.O.J. 
36-M,  and  P.O.J.  213. 

Preliminary  results  obtained  with  C.P.  29/291  and 
29/320  have  been  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  than 
corresponding  results  obtained  with  Co.  281,  but 
generally  less  satisfactory  than  obtained  with  C.P. 
28/19.  Since  each  of  the  former  varieties  have 
demonstrated,  in  laboratory  and  controlled  field  tests, 
pathological  weaknesses  not  considered  adequately 
manifested  in  the  results  of  the  above-mentioned 
tests,  conclusive  appraisals  of  the  relative  merits  of 
these  varieties  must  await  the  results  of  more  exten- 
sive field  trials. 

A  rather  widespread  and  satisfactory  utilization  of 
the  heavy  clay  soil  areas  of  Louisiana  has  followed 
the  development  of  adapted  varieties.  The  varieties 
Co.  290  and  C.P.  807  have  shown  definite  merit 
under  such  conditions  and,  in  addition,  the  results 
of  limited  tests  indicate  that  C.P.  28/19  may  also 
prove  of  value  in  the  utilization  of  soils  of  this  type. 

Because  of  the  usual  inadequate  drainage  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  transportation  of  cane  from  these 
low-lying  clay  areas  presents  a  difficult  problem. 
Ordinarily  such  areas  will  not  satisfactorily  stand 
heavy  traffic  for  several  days  following  rainy  weather. 
This  is  particularly  true  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
grinding  season  when,  due  to  the  usual  low  tempera- 
tures, evaporation  is  greatly  retarded.  Obviously, 
therefore,  harvesting  under  such  conditions  is  closely 
dependent  upon  prevailing  weather  conditions,  and  it 
is  generally  considered  expedient  to  avoid  a  late 
harvest  date.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that 
such  areas  be  devoted  to  varieties  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  afford  cane  of  satisfactory  milling 
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value  during  the  early  part  of  the  harvesting  season. 
This  detracts  from  the  value  of  Co.  290  for  cultiva- 
tion under  such  conditions. 

Under  conditions  conducive  to  delayed  maturity 
this  variety  has  occasionally  afforded  cane  of  rela- 
tively low  milling  value, '  and  while  it  is  true  that 
during  the  past  few  years  Co.  290  has  consistently 
outyielded  C.P.  807  in  indicated  available  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane,  it  is  also  true  that  the  period  in  question 
has  been  characterized  by  levels  of  maturity  generally 
above  normal.  Under  adverse  ripening  conditions, 
Co.  290  may  occasionally  prove  of  unsatisfactory  mill- 
ing value  during  the  early  part  of  grinding  when 
harvesting  from  these  soil  areas,  if  not  imperative, 
is  certainly  highly  desirable.  Its  extreme  suscepti- 
bility to  injury  by  freezing  also  presents  an  additional 
disadvantage  because  of  the  relatively  lower  minimum 
temperatures  usually  experienced  on  the  low-lying 
dark-colored  clay  soils.  The  previously  mentioned 
satisfactory  response  to  topping  observed  with  Co. 
290,  however,  will,  except  in  extreme  cases,  render 
it  possible  to  secure  cane  of  satisfactory  milling  qual- 
ity by  discarding  upper  immature  portions  of  the 
stalk.  The  decided  advantages  demonstrated  by  this 
variety  under  normal  conditions  will  probably  fully 
justify  such  an  occasional  sacrifice  in  tonnage. 

C.P.  807  has  been  cultivated  in  heavy  clay  areas 
for  the  past  several  years,  with  very  satisfactory 
results  both  as  to  yield  of  cane  and  juice  analyses 
during  the  usual  period  of  harvest.  Its  previously 
mentioned  susceptibility  to  red  rot  under  laboratory 
and,  occasionally,  under  field  conditions  introduces  a 
certain  factor  of  hazard  in  its  cultivation  under  condi- 
tions characteristically  favorable  to  the  spread  of  red 
rot.  Under  very  adverse  winter  conditions  this  varie- 
ty may  possibly  give  serious  trouble  under  conditions 
of  poor  drainage,  as  indicated  by  instances  of  im- 
paired stands  observed  in  the  spring  of  1935. 

If  the  apparent  adaptability  of  C.P.  28/19  to  heavy 
clay  areas  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  future 
tests,  the  variety  should  prove  of  great  value  in  this 
connection.  Its  early  maturing  properties  will  assure 
cane  of  satisfactory  milling  value  during  the  period 
within  which  it  is  usually  necessary  to  harvest.  In 
addition,  the  high  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  char- 
acteristic of  this  variety  would  be  an  additional  ad- 
vantage under  the  existing  difficult  hauling  conditions. 

The  favorable  results  obtained  with  C.P.  28/19  on 
reclaimed  muck  soil  in  the  two  tests  reported  are 
considered  of  extreme  economic  importance.  Exten- 
sive areas  consisting  of  such  soils  were  drained  at 
considerable  expense  during  comparatively  recent 
years  and  subsequently  abandoned  for  lack  of  a 
satisfactory  crop  affording  revenues  justifying  original 
costs  of  drainage  and  necessary  recurrent  outlays  for 
pumping  and  maintaining  ditches  and  canals.  Because 
of  their  high  fertility  such  soils  will  usually  produce 
very  heavy  yields  of  cane  without  the  use  of  fertil- 
izer. Varieties  now  in  general  cultivation  however 
have  generally  afforded  cane  of  definitely  uneconomic 
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milling  value,  and  the  limited  plantings  in  the  past 
have  been  largely  with  the  early  maturing  but  ex- 
tremely disease-susceptible  variety,  D-95.  A  variety 
combining  satisfactory  maturing  qualities  and  a  high 
degree  of  vigor  and  disease  resistance,  as  is  apparently 
the  case  with  C.P.  28/19,  should  prove  extremely 
valuable  for  such  conditions,  and  the  availability  of 
such  a  variety  of  sugarcane  should  greatly  increase 
the  agricultural  usefulness  of  these  areas.  Such  a 
variety  would  fill  a  more  or  less  similar  role  in  the 
Red  River  and  Atchafalaya  bottom  soils  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  district. 


New  Grower-Processor  Committee 

Pursuant  to  a  call  from  Mr.  M.  J.  Voorhies  the 
Chairmen  of  the  various  Parish  Sugarcane  Production 
Control  Committees  met  at  Baton  Rouge  on  August 
11th  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  cane  grower 
members  of  a  Grower-Processor  Committee  which  it 
is  proposed  to  set  up  by  mutual  consent  to  replace, 
or  perpetuate,  the  Grower-Processor  Committee  that 
has  been  functioning  as  an  appendage  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  but  the  official  status  of 
which  of  course  lapsed  when  the  A.A.A.  was  found 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  meeting  on  the  11th  inst.  resulted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Messrs.  J.  Grover  LeBlanc,  Leon  Landry,  W. 
F.  Giles  and  John  J.  Shaffer  as  the  cane  grower 
members  of  the  proposed  Committee.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  four  cane  grower  members  were  named 
instead  of  three,  as  formerly,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  if  the  processors,  who  have  not  yet  made  their 
selections,  name  only  three  men,  then  one  of  the 
four  growers  named  above  will  be  dropped.  It  is 
expected  that  the  processors  will  select  their  choices 
for  the  Committee  very  shortly,  and  the  Committee 
will  then  meet  and  organize  and  will  formulate  a 
cane-buying  contract  to  be  used  by  the  industry  as 
was  previously  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
former  Grower-Processor  Committee  which  repre- 
sented the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
authority  possessed  by  the  new  Grower-Processor 
Committee  will  be  derived  entirely  from  voluntary 
agreement,  the  signers  of  the  contracts  obligating 
themselves  by  their  signature  thereto  to  set  up  and 
recognize  the  new  Grower-Processor  Committee  and 
confer  on  it  substantially  the  same  powers  as  were 
possessed  by  the   previous   Government  body. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  Mr.  Voorhies  has 
sent  out  the  following  notice  to  all  processors  and  to 
the  four  cane  grower  members  of  the  Grower-Pro- 
cessor Committee: 

As  the  cane  growers  have  selected  four  members  to 
represent  them  on  the  Grower- Processor  Committee  for 
1936  it  is  necessary  that  processors  hold  meeting  to  select 
four  members  instead  of  three  in  order  to  make  the 
Grower-Processor  Committee  equally  represented  by  both 
processors  and  cane  growers.  Therefore  I  am  requesting 
that  all  processors  meet  at  Baton  Rouge  at  Ten  A.  M. 
on  Tuesday,  August  25  at  my  office  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  their  representatives  on  said  Committee.  It  is 
my  desire  that  the  Grower- Processor  Committee  organize 
and  approve  contract  the  same  day  so  I  am  requesting  that 
the  four  members  selected  by  the  cane  growers  attend 
said  meeting. 

MARCEL  J.   VOORHIES. 
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What  Is  "Agricultural  Labor" 


In  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg, 
Manager  of  our  Washington  office,  on  June  20th, 
1936,  as  to  just  what  is  meant  by  "agricultural  labor" 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  especially  as  applied 
to  our  plantation  practices  in  Louisiana,  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  has  written  the  following  letter: 

American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Attention:     C.  J.  Bourg, 

Vice-President. 

Sirs : 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  June  20,  1936, 
in  which  you  request  to  be  advised  if  services  per- 
formed by  employees  of  sugar  cane  plantations  consti- 
tute "agricultural  labor"  within  the  meaning  of  that 
term  as  set  forth  in  article  206(1)  of  Regulations  90. 

You  state  that  members  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  in  Louisiana  individually  own  sugar 
cane  processing  plants  which  are  located  on  the 
plantation  of  the  owner.  In  all  cases  the  sugar  cane 
belonging  to  the  plantation  owner  is  ground  at  his 
processing  plant,  but  in  addition  thereto  there  is  also 
ground  the  sugar  cane  grown  on  neighboring  farms  and 
plantations.  You  also  state  that  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane  is  an  integral  part  of  sugar  farming  and  has 
been  so  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
v.  Louisiana,  179  U.  S.  89.  You  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  sugar  cane  can  be  used  for  no  purpose 
except  to  be  processed  into  sugar  or  syrup  and  that 
the  processing  plant  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
marketing  of  sugar  cane,  the  processing  operation 
being  limited  to  the  harvesting  season  of  approxi- 
mately sixty  days  of  each  year. 

You  are  advised  that  in  view  of  the  wide  variations 
in  the  method  of  preparing  farm  products  for  market 
and  in  the  methods  of  marketing  which  are  followed 
throughout  the  various  states,  and  in  view  of  the  wide 
variations  in  the  methods  of  operation  as  between 
the  producers  of  farm  products  and  cooperative 
organizations  of  farmers  in  some  instances  and  be- 
tween individual  farmers  and  commercial  packers  and 
processors  in  other  instances,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
uniform  and  reasonable  rule  be  established  which  will 
provide  a  workable  basis  under  a  wide  range  of  facts 
and  circumstances  for  determining  the  point  at  which 
the  handling  of  agricultural  products  ceases  to  be 
agricultural  in  character. 

In  many  instances  agricultural  products  are  deliv- 
ered by  the  actual  producer  directly  to  a  commercial 
enterprise  in  which  the  producer  has  no  interest  other 
than  that  the  enterprise  is  a  purchaser  of  his  products, 
while  in  other  instances  the  products  of  the  farm  are 
delivered  by  the  producer  to  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion of  farmers,  of  which  such  producer  is  a  member, 
and  are  prepared  and/or  processed  in  widely  varying 
degrees  and  marketed  on  a  commercial  basis  by  the 
cooperative  organization,  or  returned  to  the  producer 
to  be  marketed  by  him  in  his  own  way. 


The  fact  that  an  individual  is  engaged  in  handling 
farm  products  does  not  of  itself  make  the  services 
performed  by  him  "agricultural".  Services  are  often 
performed  by  employees  in  connection  with  the  pack- 
ing, processing,  and  other  preparation  of  farm  prod- 
ucts for  sale  to  consumers  which  are  not  a  part  of 
ordinary  farming  operations  but  a  part  of  commercial 
or  manufacturing  operations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  of  the  general  rule  of 
law  that  statutes  providing  exemption  or  exception 
from  taxation  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  it  is  the 
view  of  this  Bureau  that  services  performed  by  an 
employee  in  connection  with  the  processing,  packing, 
packaging,  transportation,  or  marketing,  of  farm 
products  constitute  "agricultural  labor"  within  the 
meaning  of  section  807  (c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
only  when  those  services  are  performed  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  particular  farm 
on  which  the  products  in  their  raw  or  natural  state 
were  produced.  Accordingly,  services  performed  by 
employees  in  connection  with  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane  grown  on  neighborhood  farms  and  plantations 
would  not  constitute  "agricultural  labor".  In  this 
connection  you  are  advised  that  where  such  services 
are  performed  by  individuals  who  are  employed  by  an 
association  of  producers,  even  though  the  products 
in  connection  with  which  the  services  are  performed 
were  produced  by  the  members  of  the  association,  the 
services  of  such  employees  are  not  excepted,  since 
the  individuals  are  employees  of  the  association  and 
not  of  a  particular  producer. 

Respectfully, 
(s)     W.  SHERWOOD, 

Acting  Deputy  Commissioner. 


FOR  SALE 

Acres  of  Opportunity 

Desirable  cotton  plantation  on  gravel 
highway  3  miles  South  of  Batchelor,  Louis- 
iana, in  Pointe  Coupee  Parish. 

3,191  acres — rich  sandy  loam  soil.  Ap- 
proximately 930  acres  in  cultivation  and 
2,261  acres  in  timber.  A  quantity  of  the 
timber  is  merchantable.  1,155  acres  under 
attractive  oil  and  gas  lease.  Taxes  very 
reasonable.  Plantation  could  be  used  for 
cane. 

An  opportunity  to  make  an  investment 
that  will  more  than  pay  for  itself. 

Reasonable  cash  payment  required;  bal- 
ance may  be  paid  on  our  30-year  loan 
plan. 

Interest  low — No  financing  charges. 
Communicate  with  us  today. 

Farm  Sales  Division 

THE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMPANY 

1300  Commerce  Title  Bldg. 
Memphis,  Tennessee 
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New  Cotton  Bag  for  Sugar  Much 
Tougher  Than  Jute 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  states, 
in  an  official  release  dated  Aug.  3rd,  that  a  cotton  bag 
in  which  to  package  raw  sugar  has  been  designed  by 
technologists  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
in  cooperation  with  North  Carolina  State  College. 
This  is  one  result  of  investigations  to  develop  new 
uses  for  cotton. 

The  bag  is  to  be  put  through  a  series  of  practical 
tests  in  transporting  raw  sugar  from  Hawaii  to  refin- 
eries in  California,  in  comparison  with  sugar  bags 
made  of  jute.  All  jute  used  in  this  country  is  im- 
ported— chiefly  from  India. 

Cotton  bags  cost  more  than  jute,  but  Bureau  offi- 
cials believe  that  this  disparity  in  cost  may  be  over- 
come by  developing  a  cotton  fabric  that  can  be  re- 
used three  or  more  times. 

Laboratory  tests  have  demonstrated  that  the  new 
cotton  bag  is  much  more  durable  than  sugar  bags 
made  of  jute.  The  cotton  bag  will  be  cheaper  than 
jute  if  it  can  be  used  three  times,  since  usually  jute 
bags  are  used  only  once. 

The  Bureau's  technologists  designed  and  developed 
a  machine  for  making  drop  strength  tests  on  the 
bags.  When  dropped  a  distance  of  slightly  more 
than  5  feet  the  cotton  bag  lasted  about  1,700  drops 
before  it  broke,  but  the  jute  bags  could  withstand 
only  185  jolts. 

Ten  thousand  cotton  bags  will  be  used  by  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  association  in  making  test  shipments 
of  raw  sugar  from  Hawaii  to  California.  The  Bureau 
will  have  a  representative  in  Hawaii  and  one  in 
California  to  study  in  detail  the  manner  in  which 
bags  of  sugar  are  handled  from  the  time  they  are 
packed  in  Hawaii  to  their  arrival  at  the  California 
refineries. 

Officials  estimate  that  if  cotton  can  displace  the 
jute  bagging  commonly  used  in  packaging  Hawaiian 
raw  sugar,  it  would  provide  an  outlet  for  about 
10,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year.  If  all  imports  of  raw 
sugar  were  packaged  in  cotton  bags  the  consumption 
of  cotton  would  be  increased  by  about  50,000  bales  a 
year. 

Yield  and  Quality  of  Table  Sirup  from 
Fresh-Cut  vs.  Old-Cut  Sugarcane 

C.  F.  Walton,  Jr.,  and  C.  A.  Fort,  Carbohydrate 

Research  Division,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 

Soils,   U.  S.  Department   of  Agriculture 

The  sucrose  of  harvested  cane  inverts  more  or  less 
rapidly  through  natural  processes  when  the  cane  is 
not  promptly  milled.  This  drop  in  purity  occurring 
when  there  is  unavoidable  delay  in  milling  has  sug- 
gested to  some  that  the  lower  purity  needed  in  sirup 
manufacture,  in  order  to  prevent  sugaring  of  the 
sirup,  could  be  obtained  by  intentional  storage  of  cut 
cane  either  in  the  windrow  or  at  the  mill.  Such  a 
procedure  had  occasionally  been  recommended.  Al- 
though the  differing  rates  of  inversion  due  to  varietal 
characteristics  and  weather  conditions  would  make 
such  a  procedure  very  uncertain  and  difficult  to  con- 
trol, it  seemed  desirable  to  secure  representative  data 
on  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  sirups  from  stored  as 
contrasted  with  fresh-cut  canes. 


The  experimental  work  herewith  reported  was  done 
at  the  Houma,  La.,  station  in  cooperation  with  J.  I. 
Lauritzen  of  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  who  supplied  the 
juices  together  with  the  record  of  storage  conditions 
and  juice  extraction.  The  varieties  selected  were 
C.P.  807  and  Co.  290,  and  storage  was  at  65°  F. 
and  a  relative  humidity  of  60%.  The  cane  samples 
were  carefully  selected  and  the  juices  from  five  repli- 
cations were  composited  for  each  test,  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  mill  being  used  for  the  grinding.  The 
table  sirup  samples  were  made  by  use  of  a  small 
model  open-pan  evaporator  and  a  standardized 
method  previously  developed  by  this  Division  for 
studies  on  sirup  production.  In  the  case  of  the  fresh- 
cut  canes  the  invertase  process,  as  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  was  used  so  that 
the  purities  of  the  sirups  would  correspond  approxi- 
mately with  those  of  the  sirups  made  from  the  stored, 
or  old-cut,  cane. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  of  these 
tests  and  shows  the  effect  of  delay  between  the  time 
of  cutting  and  the  milling  of  the  cane.  Although  the 
actual  yield  of  sirup  was  not  determined,  this  is 
generally  only  85  or  90%  of  the  theoretical,  owing 
to  losses  in  skimming,  etc.,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  small-scale  commercial  production  the  relationship 
between  the  yields  of  sirup  from  fresh-cut  and  old- 
cut  cane  would  remain  as  indicated  by  the  calculated 
theoretical  yields. 

Yield  of  Sirup  from  Fresh  vs.  Stored  Cane 

Calculated 

Apparent    Theoretical 

Juice      Yield  of  73° 

Normal     Apparent      Solids       Brix  Sirup 

Juice         Solids  in     per  ton        per  ton 

Extraction        Juice  Cane  Cane 


% 

°Brix 

lbs. 

gals. 

Variety  C.  P.  807 

Fresh-cut  cane               63.9 

15.95 

203.8 

24.5 

Stored  cane,  as  milled  56.4 

18.42 

207.8 

24.9 

Values  for  stored  cane 

based  on  fresh-cut 

weight                         49.9 

183.7 

22.1 

Loss  due  to  storage 

12  days                        14.0 

20.1 

2.4 

Variety  Co.  290 

Fresh-cut  cane              64.8 

17.33 

224.6 

27.0 

Stored  cane,  as  milled  60.1 

20.04 

240.9 

28.9 

Values  for  stored  cane 

based  on  fresh-cut 

weight                          52.1 

208.8 

25.1 

Loss  due  to  storage 

21  days                        12.7 

15.8 

1.9 

The  storage  period  for  the  variety  C.P.  807  was 
twelve  days,  this  producing  a  loss  in  weight  of  the 
cane  of  11.6%  and  a  drop  in  apparent  purity  of 
18.9°.  For  Co.  290  the  duration  of  storage  was 
twenty-one  days,  with  an  attendant  13.3%  decrease 
in  cane  weight  and  a  purity  drop  of  9.4°.  These 
conditions  of  storage  and  the  observed  changes  in 
weight  and  purity  agree  roughly  with  the  average 
results  ordinarily  obtained  when  cane  is  windrowed 
or  stored  in  small  piles.  A  true  solids  accounting  and 
record  of  true  purities  was  also  kept,  the  calculated 
loss  in  sirup  recovery  being  2.3  gallons  for  C.P.  807 
and  1.8  gallons  for  Co.  290,  and  the  drop  in  true 
purity  17.8°  and  9.1°,  respectively.  The  drop  in 
purity  for  Co.  290  stored  21  days  was  only  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  what  would  be  necessary  in  the 
high  purity  cane,  in  order  to  prevent  crystallization 
in  fairly  heavy  density  sirup.  It  would  hardly  be 
practicable  to  store  it  for  a  longer  period. 
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It  is  evident,  if  one  considers  only  the  juice  extrac- 
tion and  sirup  yield  obtained  based  on  the  weight  of 
stored  and  somewhat  dried  out  cane,  that  the 
apparent  result  of  the  storage  is  an  increase  in  extrac- 
ted solids  and  gallons  of  sirup  per  ton  of  cane  as 
actually  milled.  However,  when  these  figures  are 
based  on  the  original  weight  of  the  fresh-cut  cane, 
it  is  seen  that  a  decided  loss  is  caused  by  grinding 
the  cane  after  it  has  dried  out.  This  is  an  extraction 
loss,  to  be  expected  in  all  small-scale  milling  opera- 
tions under  similar  circumstances.  Any  loss  attribu- 
table to  chemical  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
cane  was  not  determined  in  these  experiments.  Since 
the  drying  out  of  cane  has  been  found  to  be  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  natural  inversion  of  sucrose  in  the 
cane,  it  is  evident  that  this  loss  in  yield,  due  to  lower 
extraction,  must  be  taken  if  the  desired  degree  of 
inversion  is  to  be  obtained  through  storage  methods. 
This  conclusion,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  use  of 
the  usual  three-roll  sirup  mill;  better  extraction  would 
be  obtained  by  large-scale  milling  practice  using 
maceration  methods. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  decrease 
in  sirup  yield  due  to  windrowing  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  outweighing  the  advantage  of  windrowing 
to  reduce  losses  from  freezing. 

Little,  if  any,  difference  in  quality,  as  measured 
by  color,  flavor  and  clarity,  was  observed  in  the 
corresponding  sirups  from  fresh  and  stored  cane.  The 
cane  samples,  however,  were  carefully  selected  and 
were  practically  free  from  disease  damage.  Differ- 
ent results  would  have  been  observed  had  the  cane 
been  injured  by  insects  or  diseases,  thus  opening 
the  way  for  progressive  damage  during  the  storage 
period.  Since  some  cane  is  of  poor  quality  due  to 
these  causes,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  an  inferior  sirup 
should  then  be  expected  from  stored  cane.  Previous 
tests  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  sirup  of 
poorer  color  and  flavor  results  from  cane  which  has 
been  damaged  by  borers  and  red  rot.  The  chance 
of  making  a  sirup  of  inferior  quality,  combined  with 
the  loss  in  sirup  yield  per  acre,  and  the  uncertain- 
ties as  to  the  degree  of  inversion  produced  under 
different  varietal  and  climatic  conditions,  therefore, 
make  the  procedure  of  storing  cane  in  order  to  reduce 
the  crystallization  of  the  sirup  seem  to  have  ques- 
tionable value. 

Assuming  that  one  contemplated  storing  cane  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  drop  in 
purity  through  naturally  occurring  partial  inversion 
of  sucrose,  the  objectionable  considerations  above 
mentioned  would  appear  to  outweigh  the  cost  of 
the  alternative  procedure  of  using  the  commercial 
invertase  process  and  making  the  sirup  from  fresh 
cane.  In  fact,  the  cost  for  commercial  invertase 
amounts  to  only  10  to  20  cents  per  ton  of  cane, 
whereas  the  indicated  loss  in  sirup  yield  alone,  caused 
by  storage  of  the  cane,  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 50  cents  per  ton  of  fresh  cane,  with  sirup 
valued  at  current  wholesale  prices.  The  method 
of  treating  the  semi-sirup  at  20°  Baume  with  a  com- 
mercial invertase  preparation,  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  is  now  a  fully  developed  and 
tested  farm-scale  or  factory-scale  method,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  a  reliable  and  practicable  means  for 
preventing  crystallization  in  the  sirup.  Use  of  this 
process,  moreover,  makes  it  possible  to  boil  sirups 
to  a  higher  density  than  usual,  if  so  desired,  without 
incurring  the  usual  risk  of  crystallization.     Wherever 


sufficient  difficulty  with  sugaring  is  experienced,  as 
in  making  pure  sugarcane  sirups  from  relatively  high 
purity  canes,  the  use  of  commercial  invertase  should 
be  carefully  considered. 


No  matter  how  fast  the  cane  arrives  at  the  mill 
— nor  what  the  capacity  of  the  mill  itself — there 
is  an  "AMERICAN"  Crane  that  will  just  fit  the 
job.  Built  in  3  sizes,  with  60,  80  or  100  foot 
booms,  and  storage  capacities  of  4000,  8000  or 
14,000  tons,  the  "AMERICAN"  can  be  counted  on 
to  keep  your  mill  busy.    Let  us  send  you  details. 
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The  Next  Session  of  Congress  Will  Be  Vastly 
Important  to  the  Domestic  Sugar  Industry 


(By  C  J. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Tolley,  Administrator  of  the  AAA,  when 
addressing  beet  growers  in  Colorado,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  early  in  August,  served  notice  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  believes  that  the  next  Session 
of  Congress  will  enact  legislation  which  will  enable 
a  parity  income  to  sugar  beet  (and  sugarcane)  pro- 
ducers and  will  so  recommend. 

He  stated  that  Secretary  Wallace  is  still  of  the 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a  processing  tax  on 
sugar,  which  would  permit  payments  to  growers  on 
some  basis  or  other  for  the  purpose  of  securing  parity 
prices  to  the  growers. 

At  the  past  Session  of  Congress  Secretary  Wallace 
recommended  a  processing  tax  of  l/2c  on  sugar,  but 
the  Sugar  Bill  which  he  proposes  would  have  paid 
approximately  1/Sc  to  the  growers.  Otherwise 
stated,  the  payments  which  were  contemplated  in  the 
proposed  Administration  Bill  would  have  required  a 
sum  of  money  which  could  have  been  raised  by  the 
imposition  of  l/5c  per  pound  of  sugar  instead  of 
l/2c.  The  sugar  industry  was  not  in  favor  of  having 
two  and  one-half  times  the  money  needed  raised  by 
the  tax  on  sugar,  since  such  a  procedure  would  have 
been  an  invitation  to  single  out  sugar  for  taxation  as 
a  means  of  raising  general  revenue  for  Government 
purposes.  It  was  submitted  to  Congress  that  the 
efficient  method  of  raising  Government  revenue  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  sugar. 

The  domestic' sugar  industry  was  unable  to  justify 
the  taxing  of  sugar  for  the  benefit  of  all  other  agri- 
cultural commodities,  when  such  commodities  them- 
selves were  not  to  be  taxed.  However,  the  sugar 
industry  did  not  oppose  the  levying  of  such  a  tax 
which  would  be  restricted  to  a  rate  sufficient  to 
finance  a  sugar  program,  but  no  more. 

Mr.  Tolley  also  made  much  over  the  alteration  of 
Grower-Processor  Contracts,  but  he  was  evidently 
referring  to  the  beet  contracts  in  the  Western  States 


Bourg) 

where  he  was^  speaking,  since  the  Grower-Processor 
Contracts  in  Louisiana  and  the  Eastern  beet  area 
are  known  to  be  acceptable  and  satisfactory  to  grow- 
ers and  processors  alike. 

All  of  the  above  discussions  jarringly  remind  us  of 
the  tremendous  and  transcendent  importance  of  being 
prepared  for  and  of  securing  adequate  legislation  at 
the  next  Session  of  Congress.  It  has  been  stated 
repeatedly  that  the  inadequate  quota  allotted  to 
Louisiana  has  been  the  cause  of  all  of  the  many 
troublesome  problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  With  an  ade- 
quate quota  representing  the  production  of  all  avail- 
able sugarcane  lands  in  South  Louisiana,  it  is  the 
conviction  of  all  students  of  the  question  that  the 
Federal  sugar  program  would  be  entirely  successful  in 
Louisiana  and  completely  beneficial  to  all  of  the 
growers.  No  question  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  set- 
tled right,  and  the  question  of  the  Louisiana  quota 
can  never  be  settled  until  it  is  made  adequate. 

Under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  we  have  passed 
through  a  period  of  exploration  and  experience.  We 
are  willing  to  accept  the  explanation  that  whatever 
defects  there  were  in  the  law,  were  such  as  had  not 
been  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  But 
now  that  we  will  have  been  through  three  crop 
seasons  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  it  would  be 
childish  to  suggest  that  we  continue  without  correc- 
tions, simply  because  we  started  out  on  that  basis 
and  because  corrections  may  bring  about  changes 
that  may  upset  the  status  quo. 

It  is  our  conception  of  the  duty  of  all  persons 
involved,  within  the  industry  and  within  the  Govern- 
ment, to  recognize  the  faults  and  the  discriminations 
that  appear  in  or  resulted  from  the  Act  of  Congress 
which  will  expire  at  the  end  of  1937.  It  becomes  the 
duty    of   everyone    to    benefit    by    experience    and    to 
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continue  the  quota  system  with  such  corrections  and 
improvements  as  experience  and  the  facts  justify. 

Out  of  this  experience  we  have  the  universal  con- 
viction that  the  sugar  quota  system  is  more  efficient 
than  the  tariff,  although  some  rate  of  tariff  must 
and  should  be  maintained  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. No  one  disagrees  with  the  proposition  that 
the  grower  should  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  secur- 
ing for  him  a  return  for  his  product  which  gives  him 
a  purchasing  power  on  a  parity  basis. 

How  these  two  policies  shall  be  maintained  and 
continued  in  the  Federal  Government  is  something 
that  the  next  Session  of  Congress  will  have  to  deter- 
mine. It  becomes  highly  important  and  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  growers  and  producers  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  should  maintain  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  be  agreed  upon  the  methods  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  assist  in  the  achievement 
of  that  purpose.  It  is  through  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  with  the  com- 
plete and  wholehearted  support  of  all  of  its  members, 
united  and  vigorous,  that  success  is  possible, — yes, 
probable. 


Imports  and  Over  Quotas 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

Current  market  quotations  and  reports  indicate 
that  over-quota  raw  sugars  are  being  sold  for  delivery 
this  Fall  at  a  price  of  $3.40  per  100  pounds,  as  against 
an  actual  market  of  $3.70.  These  offerings  and  sales 
call  to  mind  the  sudden  announcement  last  October 
19th  that  the  AAA  would  permit  1936  quota  sugars 
to  be  released  from  customs  custody  in  December, 
1935,  and  returned  30  days  later  in  January,  1936. 
The  net  effect  was  that  the  refiners  could  refine  the 
raws  so  released,  sell  the  refined  sugar  in  open  mar- 
ket and  then  replace  the  sugar  in  customs  custody 
with  1936  raws  in  January. 

The  result  was  that  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
Louisiana  raws  were  immediately  cancelled  and  the 
price  fell.  There  is  no  telling  how  much  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry  actually  lost  by  this  performance. 
But  that  is  water  under  the  bridge,  and  we  have  re- 
called it  to  the  attention  of  the  AAA  officials  at  this 
time  in  the  hope  that  such  procedure  will  not  be 
allowed  this  year,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Louisiana  crop  is  necessarily  marketed  in  November 
and  December,  and  any  sudden  or  stimulated  depart- 
ure from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  practice 
has  proved  and  will  prove  very  costly  to  the  Louis- 
iana producers;  and  we  may  add,  without  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  although  considerably  profitable  to 
certain  refiners. 

Recent  reports  that  the  importation  of  invert  sirups 
and  high  testing  molasses  has  practically  reached 
at  this  early  date  the  volume  of  such  importations 
during  the  year  1935,  have  increased  the  concern 
which  we  have  felt  for  some  time  regarding  this  de- 
velopment in  sugar  marketing.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  progressive  increases  in  these  importations 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  and 
particularly  since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  decided 
not  to  charge  such  importations  against  the  sugar 
quota  of  the  producing  country. 

The  Jones-Costigan  Act  defines  sugar  as  follows: 

"The  term  'sugar'  means  sugar  in  any  form 
whatsoever,  derived  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane, 
whether  raw  sugar  or  direct  consumption  sugar, 
including  also  edible  molasses,  sirups  and  any  mix- 
ture containing  sugar  (except  blackstrap  molasses 
and  beet  molasses)." 

Under  Section  8a  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  fix  quotas  of  "sugar"  for  each  calendar 
year  "based  on  average  quantities  therefrom  brought 
into  or  imported  into  continental  United  States  for 
consumption,  or  which  was  actually  consumed,  there- 
in, during  such  three  years,  respectively,  in  the  years 
1925-1933,  inclusive,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may,  from  time  to  time,  determine  to  be  the  most 
representative  respective  three  years". 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  not  choose  to 
include  sirup,  edible  molasses  and  sugar  mixtures 
under  the  sugar  quota,  neither  did  he  fix  separate 
quotas  for  such  items  although  he  was  given  authority 
to  do  so  under  Section  8a(l)(D),  as  follows: 

"Establish  a  separate  quota  or  quotas  for  edible 
molasses  and/or  sirup  of  cane  juice  produced  in 
continental  United  States,  in  addition  to,  and/or 
for  edible  molasses,  sirups  and  sugar  mixtures 
produced  in  any  other  area  or  areas  to  which  this 
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title  relates,  as  part  of  or  in  addition  to,  the  quotas 
established  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (A)  to  (C),  in- 
clusive, of  this  subsection,  for  use  as  such  and  not 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar." 

In  view  of  the  unwarranted  increase  in  the  impor- 
tations of  invert  sirups  and  edible  molasses  and  the 
decision  of  certain  refiners  to  protect  themselves 
against  such  liquid  sugar  marketings  by  going  into 
the  business  themselves  of  importing  invert  sirups 
and  high  testing  molasses,  another  major  problem 
has  been  created  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  sugar 
quota  system. 

To  us,  the  solution  seems  rather  simple  and  we 
have  accordingly  recommended  that  these  importa- 
tions of  invert  sirups  and  edible  molasses  which  enter 
into  active  competition  with  and  displace  crystallized 
sugar,  should  be  charged  against  the  quota  of  the 
producing  area.  Consistently  therewith,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  consumption  requirements  of  the 
United  States  should  be  estimated  by  including  the 
consumption  requirements  of  liquid  sugar. 

Furthermore,  under  the  authority  given  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  separate  quotas,  there 
should  be  limitations  placed  upon  the  amount  of 
such  liquid  sugar  which  can  be  imported,  similar  to 
the  limitations  which  are  specifically  placed  on  re- 
fined sugar  in  the  Act.  Such  a  solution  would  meet 
the  problems  of  competition,  displacement,  changing 
marketing   practices    and   preventing   their   expansion. 


New  Grower-Processor  Committee 

All  members  of  the  Grower-Processor  Committee, 
which  has  been  constituted  by  voluntary  initiative, 
have  now  been  selected  and  are  as  follows: 

Processors:  R.  O.  Young,  Frank  L.  Barker,  C.  D. 
Kemper  and  Carl  Nadler. 

Growers:  W.  F.  Giles,  John  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  Leon 
Landry  and  J.  Grover  LeBlanc. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  be  Mr. 
Marcel  Voorhies  of  the  Louisiana   Extension  Service. 

The  Committee  is  expected  to  draw  up  and  pro- 
mulgate a  uniform  cane  buying  contract  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  contract  they  will  propose  will 
be  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  one  in  use  last 
year  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  contract  that  will  be 
drawn  up  by  the  newly  constituted  Grower-Processor 


Committee  will  be  brought  about,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  advantages  to  all  concerned  that  will  ensue  from 
its  adoption.  It  is  believed  that  these  advantages  will 
be  very  generally  perceived  and  recognized. 


State  Food,  Drugs  and  Cosmetic  Act 

(COPY) 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  21,  1936. 
Dr.  J.  A.  O'Hara, 
President  State  Board  of  Health, 
Court  House  Building, 
Neiv  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Doctor: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  several  inquiries  from  our 
members  as  to  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  Act 
142,  "State  Food,  Drugs  and  Cosmetic  Act,"  applies 
to  manufacturers  of  sugar  at  the  sugar  factories  in 
this  State. 

The  sugar  thus  manufactured  is  not  packed  for 
retail  sale,  but  is  sold  in  bulk  to  dealers  or  process- 
ors (refiners)  and  by  them  repacked  or  further  pro- 
cessed and  distributed  to  the  retail  trade,  and  I  will 
appreciate  your  kindness  in  advising  me  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  the  initial  producers,  the  sugar  facto- 
ries themselves,  are  subject  to  the  examinations, 
investigations,  registrations  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Yours  truly, 
American    Sugar   Cane   League, 
Reginald  Dykers, 
Vice   President  &  General   Manager. 

(COPY) 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Department  of  Health 
New  Orleans 

August  26th,   1936. 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc., 
407  Carondelet  Street, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Attention  Mr.  Reginald  Dykers 
Vice  President  &  General  Manager 

Dear  Mr.  Dykers: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  August  21st,  advise  that 
raw  sugars  as  produced  at  the  sugar  factories  in  the 
State   are   not  required  to   register  under  the  provis- 


SPECIAL  CANE  TRAILERS 

EITHER  STRAIGHT  OR  DROP   FRAME   WITH    OR   WITHOUT   BODIES. 
Manufactured   by   the    New   Orleans    Branch  of  the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of 

trailers  in  the  world. 
Complete   stock   of   axles,   parts,   etc. 

Several  good  used  units  on  hand 

We  finance — Call  us  or  see  your  dealer. 


FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  CO. 

Factory  Branch:    750  S.   Jefferson   Davis  Parkway. 


GAlvez   3137. 
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ions  of  the  State  Food,  Drugs  and  Cosmetic  Law. 
Refined  Sugar  put  up  in  package  form  for  distribu- 
tion is,  of  course,  required  to  register.  All  sugars, 
of  course,  are  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law  as  to  wholesomeness,  purity,  etc.  if  they  are 
intended  to  be  sold  directly  to  manufacturers  of  food 
products.  Any  sugar  houses  manufacturing  cane 
syrup  or  molasses  to  be  put  up  in  package  form, 
such  as  half-gallon  or  gallon  tins,  are  required  to 
register  same  under  the  law. 

I  trust  this  gives  you  the  necessary  information. 
Very  truly  yours, 
J.  A.  O'Hara,  M.  D. 

President. 


Field  Day 

The  Annual  Sugar  Planters'  Field  Day  at  the 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station  in  Baton  Rouge 
which  is  such  an  important  feature  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry,  will  be  held  this 
year  on  Tuesday,  September  15th.  The  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  announced,  but  that  it 
will  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  one  goes 
without  saying. 


The  Contact  Committee  Meetings 

One  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  is  not  sufficiently  known  and  apprecia- 
ted, to  wit,  the  conferences  between  the  League's 
"Contact  Committee"  and  the  scientists  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Experiment  Stations  held  on  the  second 
Friday  of  each  month  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Stations,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Taggart,  at  Baton  Rouge.  At  these  conferences 
the  whole  agricultural  aspect  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  is  threshed  out  and  discussed  as  it  develops 
from  month  to  month.  Papers  are  presented  on  the 
livest  topics  of  the  moment,  agriculturally  speaking, 
and  there  is  a  general  debate  relative  to  the  best  prac- 
tices to  follow,  the  most  timely  activities  to  engage 
in,  and  the  newest  ideas  and  discoveries  of  scientists 
and  laymen  alike. 

We  are  often  admonished  that  the  League  lacks 
one  element  of  the  old  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters' 
Association,  the  monthly  discussions  held  by  that 
splendid  and  historic  body.  The  monthly  meetings 
of  the  League's  Contact  Committee  with  the  Station 
Staff  at  Baton  Rouge  completely  fill  this  requirement, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  guided  and 
moulded  in  their  conclusions  by  expert  opinion.  The 
chief  criticism  that  used  to  be  leveled  at  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
was  that  everything  was  discussed  but  no  conclusion 
ever  arrived  at  about  anything.  The  monthly 
meetings  now  being  held  at  Baton  Rouge  cannot  be 
accused  of  this. 

Every  member  of  the  League  is  invited  to  attend 
these  meetings.  There  should  be  a  large  crowd  at 
every  one  of  them.  The  one  for  September  will  be 
superseded  by  the  Annual  Field  Day  to  be  held  on 
the  15th  of  that  month. 


Mr.  Nadler  Wins  an  Office 

The  triennial  election  to  choose  a  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Louisiana  Section  of  the  International  Society 
of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  has  just  been  held  and 
Mr.  Carl  Nadler  has  been  elected  to  the  position,  to 
replace  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  whose  term  has  expired. 
In  this  election  it  was  necessary  to  hold  a  run-off, 
the  first  balloting  resulting  in  a  tie  between  Mr.  Carl 
Nadler  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Gouaux.  In  the  second  heat 
Mr.  Nadler  won  by  three  votes. 

This  means  that  Mr.  Nadler  will  do  the  honors 
when  the  members  of  the  Society  from  all  over  the 
cane  sugar  world  convene  in  Louisiana  in  1938.  No 
better  choice  could  have  been  made. 


The  New  Economics  of  Agriculture 

We  reprint  below  excerpts  from  Southern  Region 
Bulletin  No.  1,  Revised,  issued  April  15th,  1936  and 
parts  of  various  supplements  issued  periodically  since 
that  time  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act.  To  print  in  full  Bulletin  No. 
1,  as  revised  and  supplemented,  is  not  possible 
because  of  its  great  length  and  we  have  endeavored 
to  cull  from  it  all  matters  extraneous  to  our  Louis- 
iana sugarcane  industry.  Unavoidably  the  matter 
that  we  have  omitted  contains  various  and  sundry 
modifying  clauses,  foot-notes,  and  supplementary 
statements  which  will  be  found  to  affect  the  sugarcane 
program  indirectly.  We  caution  our  readers  accord- 
ingly and  suggest  that  they  apply  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bateman,  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Extension  Service 
at  Baton  Rouge,  or  to  their  County  Agent  for  copies 
of  the  complete  Bulletin  with  supplements.  The 
whole  sugarcane  program  is  based  on  the  restriction 
of  sugar  production  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  to 
260,000  tons  (the  allotment  of  388,738  tons  being  for 
this  year  only).  However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
these  introductory  remarks  to  discuss  the  principles 
underlying  Southern  Region  Bulletin  No.  1,  Revised, 
but  merely  to  present  such  parts  of  it  as  our  space 
permits  and  let  it  tell  its  own  story,  so  that  all  who 
feel  that  they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  what  is 
offered  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  In  addition 
to  Southern  Region  Bulletin  No.  1,  Revised,  there 
are  15  supplements,  all  of  which  should  be  applied 
for  by  those  desiring  to  study  the  program  intelli- 
gently. Bulletin  No.  2,  entitled  "Soil  Building  Prac- 
tices" should  also  be  applied  for. 

While  we  understand  the  lack  of  interest  shown 
to  date  by  the  sugarcane  growers  in  the  soil  conser- 
vation program,  because  the  program  offers  so  negli- 
gible an  amount  as  20c  per  ton  of  sugarcane,  never- 
theless in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  these  benefits  to 
Louisiana  could  total  a  tidy  amount,  and  then  too 
we  must  advise  against  permitting  any  government 
program  to  go  by  default.  All  cane  growers  who 
intend  to  comply  with  this  program  should  at  once 
obtain  what  is  called  a  "work  sheet"  from  their 
County  Agent  and  fill  it  out. 

1936  Agricultural  Conservation  Program — 

Southern  Region 

Bulletin  No.   \,  Revised 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation   and    Domestic   Allotment   Act,    payments    will 
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be  made,  in  connection  with  the  effectuation  of  the 
purposes  of  section  7  (a)  of  said  Act  for  1936,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provisions  of  this 
Southern  Region  Bulletin  No.  1,  Revised  (which 
revises  and  supersedes  Southern  Region  Bulletin  No. 
1),  and  such  other  provisions  as  may  have  been  made 
in  Supplements  thereto: 

FARMING  UNIT  means  all  land  which  is  farmed 
by  an  operator  in  1936  as  a  single  unit  with  work- 
stock,  farm  machinery,  and  labor  substantially  sep- 
arate from  that  for  any  other  land. 

FARM  means  all  tracts  of  farm  land  in  the  same 
county  under  the  same  ownership,  operated  as  all 
or  part  of  a  single  farming  unit  by  the  same  operator 
in  1936. 

CROP  LAND  means  all  farm  land  which  is  tillable 
and  from  which  at  least  one  crop  other  than  wild 
hay  was  harvested  between  January  1,  1930  and 
January  1,  1936,  and  all  other  farm  land  which  is 
devoted  to  orchards  or  vineyards  which  had  not 
reached  bearing  age  on    January   1,    1936. 

TOTAL  SOIL-DEPLETING  BASE  means  the 
total  number  of  acres  established  for  the  farm  as  the 
acreage  normally  used  for  the  production  of  soil- 
depleting  crops. 

GENERAL  SOIL-DEPLETING  BASE  means  the 
number  of  acres  established  for  the  farm  as  the 
acreage  normally  used  for  the  production  of  all  soil- 
depleting  crops  except  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  rice, 
and  sugarcane  for  sugar.  Such  general  soil-depleting 
base  shall  be  the  difference  between  the  total  soil- 
depleting  base  and  the  sum  of  any  cotton,  tobacco, 
peanut,  rice  and  sugarcane  for  sugar,  soil-depleting 
bases. 

SUGARCANE  SOIL-DEPLETING  BASE  means 
the  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  for  sugar  in  1936  not  in  excess 
of  the  total  soil-depleting  base  less  the  sum  of  any 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanut  soil-depleting  bases. 

SOIL-CONSERVATION  PAYMENT  means  a 
payment  for  the  diversion  of  acreage  from  any  soil- 
depleting  base  to  the  production  of  soil-conserving 
crops.  Such  payment  is  also  referred  to  as  Class  I 
payment. 

The  term  "soil-conserving  crops"  wherever  it 
appears  in  Southern  Region  Bulletin  No.  1,  Revised, 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  cropland  upon  which  an 
approved  soil-building  practice  is  carried  out  in 
1936  and  from  which  no  soil-depleting  crop  is  har- 
vested in  1936. 

Clean  cultivation  or  treatment  with  a  chemical  of 
any  acreage  of  cropland  in  1936  for  the  eradication 
of  such  of  the  following  perennial  noxious  weeds  as 
are  designated  by  the  State  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Southern  Division  shall  be  considered  a  soil-conserv- 
ing practice  which  may  be  substituted  acre  for  acre 
in  Lieu  of  a  soil-conserving  crop:  Binweed  or  wild 
morning-glory  (Convolulus  arvensis) ,  nut  grass  (Cy- 
prus rotundus) ,  Johnson  grass  (Sorghum  halepense: 
Holcus  halepensis) ,  Bermuda  grass  (Cynodon  dacty- 
lon),  blueweed  (Helianthus  cilliaris) ,  provided  (1) 
such  clean  cultivation  or  chemical  treatment  is  affec- 
ted on  seriously  infested  plots,  location  of  which  is 
filed  with  the  county  committee  before  eradication 
practices  are  instituted. 

SOIL-BUILDING  PAYMENT  means  a  payment 
for  the  carrying  out  of  such  soil-building  practices   as 


Used  with  "AMERICAN"  Transfer  Derricks  these 
rugged  and  powerful  hoists  practically  eliminate 
repair  expense.  Because  they  are  duplex  geared, 
power  and  speed  can  be  instantly  changed  from 
slow  heavy  hoisting  to  light  rapid  work.  .  .  . 
"AMERICAN"  Horsepowers  are  universally  used 
throughout  the  cane  industry.  Let  us  tell  you 
more   about  them — write  for    details   today. 


HOIST     u     DERRICK     CO. 
TERRV      DERRICK      CO. 
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FOR  SALE 

Acres  of  Opportunity 

Desirable  cotton  plantation  on  gravel 
highway  3  miles  South  of  Batchelor,  Louis- 
iana,  in  Pointe   Coupee  Parish. 

3,191  acres — -rich  sandy  loam  soil.  Ap- 
proximately 930  acres  in  cultivation  and 
2,261  acres  in  timber.  A  quantity  of  the 
timber  is  merchantable.  1,155  acres  under 
attractive  oil  and  gas  lease.  Taxes  very 
reasonable.  Plantation  could  be  used  for 
cane. 

An  opportunity  to  make  an  investment 
that  will  more  than  pay  for  itself. 

Reasonable  cash  payment  required;  bal- 
ance may  be  paid  on  our  30-year  loan 
plan. 

Interest  low — No  financing  charges. 
Communicate  with  us  today. 

Farm  Sa'les  Division 

THE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMPANY 

1300  Commerce  Title  Bldg. 
Memphis,  Tennessee 
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are    approved    by    the    Secretary.      Such    payment    is 
also  referred  to  as  Class  II  payment. 

SOIL-BUILDING  ALLOWANCE  means  the  larg- 
est amount  for  any  farm  that  may  be  obtained  as  a 
soil-building  payment.  The  soil-building  allowance 
for  any  farm  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  of  crop  land  on  the  farm  used  in 
1936  for  soil-conserving  crops  by  one  dollar,  except 
that  if  such  acreage  is  less  than  ten  acres  the  soil- 
building  allowance  shall  be  ten  dollars.  For  purposes 
of  computing  this  allowance  the  acreage  of  soil-con- 
serving crops  shall  include  the  number  of  acres  de- 
voted to  winter  cover  crops  and  green  manure  crops, 
seeded  following  vegetable  crops  including  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes  and  plowed  or  disked  under  as 
green  manure  between  January  1,  1936  and  October 
1,  1936,  after  having  attained  at  least  two  months' 
growth. 

Rates  and  Conditions  of  Payment 

Payments  will  be  made,  in  connection  with  the 
utilization  in  1936  of  the  land  on  any  farm  in  the 
Southern  Region,  in  the  amounts  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  hereinafter  set  forth: 

Soil-Building  Payment — Payment  will  be  made  for 
the  carrying  out  of  such  soil-building  practices  on 
crop  land  or  non-crop  pasture  land  in  1936,  at  such 
rates  in  any  State,  and  upon  such  conditions  as  are 
recommended  by  the  State  Committee  or  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary:  PROVIDED,  That  the  soil-building 
payment  with  respect  to  any  farm  shall  not  exceed 
the  soil-building  allowance   for  such  farm. 

Soil-Conserving  Payment — Payment  will  be  made 
for  each  acre  diverted  in  1936  from  the  general  soil- 
depleting  base,  or  the  cotton  soil-depleting  base,  or 
the  tobacco  soil-depleting  base,  or  the  peanut  soil- 
depleting  base,  to  the  production  of  any  soil-con- 
serving crop,  and  from  which,  in  1936,  no  soil-deplet- 
ing crop  is  harvested:  PROVIDED,  That  changes 
in  the  use  of  such  land  which  involve  the  destruction 
of  food,  fibres,  or  feed  grains,  will  not  be  approved 
for  payment.  The  amount  of  any  such  payment 
shall  be  computed  as  follows: 

Sugarcane  for  Sugar — Payment  will  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  farm  on  which  sugarcane  for  sugar 
is  grown  in  1936,  in  an  amount  for  each  acre  of 
such  crop  grown  on  the  farm  in  1936  not  in  excess 
of  the  acreage  allotment  for  sugarcane  for  sugar  for 
such  farm,  equal  to  12-1/2  cents  for  each  100  pounds, 
raw  value,  of  sugar  commercially  recoverable  from 
the  normal  yield  per  acre  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  for 
the  farm. 

The  acreage  allotment  with  respect  to  which  the 
sugarcane  payment  will  be  made  will  be  the  sugar- 
cane soil-depleting  base,  unless  the  estimated  total 
acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  planted  for  harvest 
in  1936  (the  crop  year  1936-1937)  exceeds  the  acre- 
age determined  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration to  be  required  with  normal  yields  to 
produce  260,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  In 
the  event  that  the  estimated  total  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane for  sugar  planted  for  harvest  in  1936  (the  crop 
year  1936-1937)  exceeds  the  acreage  so  determined 
to  be  required  to  produce  260,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar,  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm 
shall  be  that  percentage  of  the  sugarcane  soil-deplet- 
ing base  which  is  computed  by  dividing  the  acreage 
so  determined  to  be  required  to  produce  260,000  short 


tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  by  the  estimated  total 
acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  planted  for  harvest  in 
1936  (the  crop  year  1936-1937).  Such  percentage  of 
the  sugarcane  soil-depleting  base  for  the  farm  shall 
become  the  acreage  allotment  for  sugarcane  for  the 
farm.  Payments  with  respect  to  sugarcane  for  sugar 
shall  be  divided  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
recommended  by  the  State  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

Adjustment  in  Rates — The  rates  specitiecl  are  based 
on  an  estimate  of  available  funds  and  on  an  estimate 
of  approximately  80  percent  participation  by  farmers. 
If  participation  in  the  Southern  Region  exceeds  that 
estimated  for  such  region,  all  the  rates  specified  may 
be  reduced  pro  rata.  If  participation  in  the  Southern 
Region  is  less  than  the  estimate  for  such  region,  the 
rates  may  be  increased  pro  rata.  In  no  case  will 
the  rates  be  increased  or  decreased  by  more  than 
10  percent. 

Minimum  Acreage  in  Soil-Conserving  Crops — If  the 
total  acreage  of  soil-conserving  crops  on  crop  land  on 
the  farm  in  1936  does  not  equal  or  exceed  an  acreage 
equal  to  the  sum  of  25  percent  of  the  sugarcane  soil- 
depleting  base  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  any 
payment  which  otherwise  would  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  farm  pursuant  to  any  provision  herein,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  rate 
per  acre  determined  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  acres  by  which  the  total  acreage  of  soil- 
conserving  crops  on  crop  land  on  the  farm  in  1936 
is  less  than  the  acreage  specified  in  this  section.  In 
computing  any  soil-conserving  payment  which  other- 
wise would  be  made  the  computation  shall  be  based 
upon  an  acreage  no  larger  than  the  acreage  of  crop 
land  on  the  farm  used  for  the  production  of  soil- 
conserving  crops  in  1936. 

In  determining  the  acreage  of  soil-conserving  crops 
grown  in  connection  with  sugarcane  for  sugar  the 
acreage  of  winter  legume  crops  planted  prior  to 
November  1,  1936  and  plowed  or  disced  under  after 
February  1,  1937,  may  be  included  acre  for  acre  in 
the  soil-conserving  crops  listed  in  Section  2  of  Part 
IV,  "Classification  of  Crops",  of  Southern  Region 
Bulletin  No.   1  Revised."   (See  foot  note). 

Increase  in  Soil-Depleting  Crops — If  the  total  acre- 
age of  the  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  of  the  crops  in 
the  general  soil  depleting  base  on  any  farm  in  1936 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  sugarcane  and  the  general 
soil-depleting  bases,  a  deduction  will  be  made  from 
any  payment  which  otherwise  would  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  farm  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  result 
obtained  by  multiplying  such  number  of  excess  acres 
by  the  rate  per  acre  determined  for  the  farm. 

Payments  Restricted  to  Effectuation  of  Purposes — 
All  or  any  part  of  any  payment  which  otherwise 
would  be  made  with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be 
withheld  if  any  rotation,  cropping,  or  other  practices 
are  adopted  on  the  farm,  which  practices  the  Secre- 
tary determines  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
1936  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 

No  payment  will  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
shifting  of  land  out  of  food  and  feed  crops  unless 
such  crops  have  been  produced  in  excess  of  home 
consumption  needs  for  the  farm.  If  such  crops  have 
been  produced  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  such  needs, 
payment  will  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  shift- 
ing of  all  or  any  part  of  such  excess. 

No  deduction  will  be  made  with  respect  to  any  food 
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and  feed  crop  grown  in  combination  with  a  soil-con- 
serving crop  unless  such  food  and  feed  crops  are 
grown  in  excess  of  the  home  consumption  needs  for 
the  farm. 

Total  Soil-Depleting  Base — The  County  Committee 
will  recommend  for  approval  by  the  Secretary  a  total 
soil-depleting  base  for  each  farm  which  shall  repre- 
sent the  acreage  normally  used  for  the  production  of 
all  soil-depleting  crops  on  such  farm  and  shall  be 
determined  as  hereinafter  indicated.  The  total  soil- 
depleting  base  shall  be  the  acreage  of  all  the  soil- 
depleting  crops,  except  rice,  harvested  in  1935  subject 
to  the  following  adjustments: 

The  sugarcane  soil-depleting  base  shall  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  acres  used  for  the  growing  of  sugar- 
cane for  sugar  in  1936,  not  in  excess  of  the  total 
soil-depleting  base  less  the  sum  of  any  cotton,  tobacco, 
peanut,   and   rice   soil-depleting  bases. 

Soil  Depleting  Crops — Land  devoted  to  any  of  the 
following  crops  shall  be  regarded  as  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  soil-depleting  crop  for  the  year  in  which 
such  crop  is  harvested: 

(a)  Corn  (including  field,  broom  corn,  sweet  corn, 
and  popcorn) 

(b)  Cotton 

(c)  Tobacco 

(d)  Potatoes,    (Irish,    sweet) 

»(e)      Rice 
(f)      Sugarcane  for  sugar 
(g)     Truck  and   vegetable  crops,   including  melons 

and  strawberries 
(h)     Peanuts,  if  harvested  as  nuts 
(i)      Grain  sorghums,  sweet  sorghums,  and  millets 
(j)       Small    grains,    harvested    for    grain    or    hay 
(wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  grain  mixtures) 
(k)     Soybeans,  if  harvested  for  crushing. 
Soil-Conserving  Crops — Land  devoted  to  any  of  the 
following  crops  shall  be  regarded  as  used  for  the  pro- 
duction   of    a    soil-conserving    crop,    except    that    any 
land  from  which  a  soil-depleting  crop  is  harvested  in 
the  same  year  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  used 
for  the   production  _  of   a   soil-depleting   crop    in    such 
year,  unless  otherwise  provided: 

(a)  Annual  winter  legumes,  including  vetch,  win- 
ter peas,  bur  and  crimson  clover;  biennial 
legumes,  including  sweet  and  alsike  clover; 
perennial  legumes,  including  alfalfa,  kudzu, 
and  sericea;  summer  legumes,  including  soy- 
beans, except  when  produced  for  seed  for 
crushing,  velvet  beans,  crotalaria,  cowpeas; 
and  annual  varieties  of  Lespedeza. 


(b)  Peanuts,  when  pastured. 

(c)  Perennial  grasses,  including  Dallis,  redtop, 
orchard,  Bermuda,  carpet,  or  grass  mixtures 
and  Sudan  grass,  with  or  without  such  nurse 
crops  as  rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  or  grain 
mixtures,  when  such  nurse  crops  are  pastured 
or  clipped  green. 

(d)  Winter  cover  crops,  including  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  grain  mixtures,  winter  pastured  or  not, 
and  turned  as  green  manure;  or  if  harvested 
and  followed  by  summer  legumes. 

(e)  Forest  trees,  crop  land  planted  to  forest  trees 
since  January  1,  1934. 

Neutral  Uses — Land  devoted  to  the  following  uses 
shall  be  regarded  as  not  used  for  the  production  of  a 
soil-depleting  crop  or  a  soil-conserving  crop,  unless 
otherwise  provided; 

(a)  Vineyards,  tree  fruits,  small  fruits,  or  nut  trees 

(b)  Idle  crop  land 

(c)  Cultivated  fallow  land,  including  clean  culti- 
vated orchards  and  vineyards 

(d)  Wasteland,  roads,  lanes,  lots,  yards,  etc. 

(e)  Woodland,  other  than  crop  land  planted  to 
forest  trees  since  January  1,  1934. 

Sugarcane  for  Sugar  Payment — Payments  with  re- 
spect to  sugarcane  for  sugar  shall  be  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  recommended  by  the 
State  Committee  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

[Foot  Note]  : 

The  Sugar  Section  has  explained  that  if  a  Louisiana 
sugarcane  farmer  does  not  presently  have  his  acreage 
within  the  25%  ratio,  he  can  still  comply  with  the  pro- 
gram by  planting  winter  legume  crops  in  October  on 
land  from  which  sugarcane  has  been  harvested,  and  in 
this  manner  build  up  a  sufficient  acreage  of  soil  conserv- 
ing crops  (including  the  winter  legumes)  as  to  establish 
the  25%  ratio. 


CONFERENCE   ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  It. 
Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  In 
a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  is 
sometimes  preferable  to  using  the  office  of  one  of  the 
conferring  parties.  No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just 
use  the  room  at  your  convenience. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland  Factory 
Raceland,  La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th  Floor 

Masonic  Temple  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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STAFFER,  ESHLEM  &  GO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823   Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA  0618— RA  0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones  MAin  0698-0697  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 


American  Bank  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.        NEW  ORLEANS,  U- S- A- 


B.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407  Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


PEN1GK  &  FORD  SALES  COMPANY,  ING. 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF   SYRUPS   AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA. 
Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,   Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La- 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


AERO 


AMERICAN  CYANAMBD  CO 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO 

OF   LOUISIANA 

PERE   MARQUETTE  BLDG-        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit    Your   Offerings 
Correspondence   Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of   Pure    Food   Products 

Distributed   by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


PULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW   ORLEANS 


WILLIAM  L.   OWEN 

Consulting    Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 

Deterioration. 
Authority     on     Sugar     Storage,     Sugar 

Analysis  and  Appraisal  of  Sugar  for 

Storage. 


Consultant  for  the 
LUMMUS   COMPANY 

Builders  of 
Complete  Alcohol  and  Rum  Plants 


PHONE  4577 
1504  Florida  St.      BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 
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No.    24 


Announcing  The 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE 

of  the 

U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

Thursday,  September  24, 1936 

407  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Meeting  Convenes  at  1:30  P.  M. 

At  this  meeting  there  will   be  an  election   of  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 


All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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—  THE  — 

SUGAR 
BULLETIN 

407  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans 

Reginald  Dykers,  Editor 

Issued  on  the  1st  and  loth  of  each  month.     Official  Organ  of  the  American 

Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  which  are  consolidated 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Assn. 

The  American  Cane  Growers'  Assn. 

The  Producers  &  Mfrs.  Protective  Assn. 

Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  per  Year. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE: 

President,    R.    L.    Baker,    Napoleonville,    La. 

1st    Vice    President,   Edward   J.    Gay,    Plaquemine,    La. 

2nd    Vice   President,   W.    F.  Giles,   Adeline,  La. 

3rd  Vice  President,  Wallace  Kernper,  Franklin,  La. 

4th    Vice    President,   C.    J.    Bourg,    Washington,    D.    C. 

5th  Vice  President,  Reginald  Dykers,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Treasurer   and    Secretary,    Frank   L.   Barker,   Lockport,    La. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

R.   H.  Chadwick,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 

Jules   Godchaux,    Raceland,    La. 

E.  N.  Kearny,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Jeanerette,   La. 

Lewis    E.    Murrell,    Bayou    Goula,   La. 

Robert  E.  LeBlanc,  Paincourtville,  La. 

Louis   Wilbert,   Plaquemine,   La. 

Albtrt   Levert,   St.    Martinville,   La. 

H.  Langdon  Laws,   Cinclare,  La. 

C.  D.  Kemper,  Franklin,  La. 

Bronier   Thibaut,   Napoleonville,   La. 

Robt.   Morrison,   Cut   Off,  La. 

A.  E.  St.   Martin,  Wallace,  La. 

Charles    O'Brien,    Bunkie,    La. 

James   A.   Lanier,   Napoleonville,   La. 

George  Germany,  Loreauvitle,  La. 

John  J.  Shaffer,  Ellendale,  La. 

Leon  Landry,  New  Iberia,  La. 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 

Percy  A.  Lemann,   Donaldsonville,  La. 


Sugarcane  Mosaic  Inoculation  Work 


NOTICE 


Application  blanks  for  C.P. 
29/116  seed  cane  can  be  obtained 
from  your  County  Agent.  Appli- 
cations must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  407  Carondelet  St.,  New 
Orleans,  not  later  than  Sept. 
30th,  1936. 


A  Report  made  to  Contact  Committee  by  I.  L.  Forbes 
of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Plant  Pathology 

A  rather  extensive  mosaic  inoculation  project  has 
been  carried  on  at  this  Station  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  of  1936.  There  are  a  number  of  very 
interesting  and  some  very  puzzling  problems  con- 
cerned with  sugarcane  mosaic.  While  some  very  def- 
inite, clear-cut  results  have  been  obtained  from  inocu- 
lations with  the  yellow  and  green  types  of  mosaic  on 
C.P.  28-70,  and  with  other  phases  of  the  sugarcane 
mosaic  problem,  only  the  results  of  inoculating  dif- 
ferent varieties  with  the  severe  (No.  3)  strain  of 
mosaic  will  be  reported  in  this  paper. 

Several  strains  of  sugarcane  mosaic  have  been 
demonstrated.  Of  these,  strain  No.  3  is  the  most 
severe.  In  experiments  to  determine  the  relative  sus- 
ceptibility of  commercial  varieties  of  cane  to  mosaic 
strain  No.  3  the  following  varieties  have  been  inocu- 
lated: Co.  290,  Co.  281,  C.P.  28-11,  C.P.  28-19, 
C.P.  29-320,  C.P.  807,  P.O.J.  213,  Louisiana  Purple, 
C.P.  28-70,  C.P.  29-116,  and  C.P.  29-297. 

In  the  first  experiment  of  this  series,  inoculations 
of  May  14,  100%  infection  was  obtained  in  Louis- 
iana Purple  and  P.O.J.  213;  80%  infection  in  Co. 
281  and  C.P.  28-70;  20%  infection  in  C.P.  28-11 
(yellow);  and  no  infection  in  C.P.  28-19,  C.P. 
29-320,  and  C.P.  807. 

In  another  experiment,  inoculations  of  May  29, 
the  following  varieties  were  inoculated  with  strain 
No.  3:  Louisiana  Purple,  C.P.  28-70,  C.P.  28-11, 
C.P.  28-19,  C.P.  807,  C.P.  29-116,  Co.  290,  Co.  281, 
P.O.J.  213,  and  C.P.  29-320.  The  final  results  of 
this  experiment  were  as  follows:  100%  strain 
No.  3  in  Louisiana  Purple,  Co.  281,  and  P.O.J.  213; 
20%  strain  No.  3  in  Co.  290,  and  no  infection  in  any 
of  the  other  varieties. 

In  a  third  experiment  the  following  varieties  were 
inoculated  on  June  2  with  strain  No.  3 :  Louisiana 
Purple,  C.  P.  28-70,  C.P.  28-11,  C.P.  28-19,  C.P.  807, 
C.P.  29-116,  C.P.  29-297,  C.P.  29-320,  Co.  290,  Co.  281, 
and  P.O.J.  213.  In  addition  to  the  inoculations  of  the 
above  healthy  canes,  the  following  were  inoculated 
with  strain  No.  3:  C.P.  28-70  showing  green  mosaic; 
C.P.  28-70  showing  yellow  mosaic;  and  Co.  281 
showing  green  mosaic.  The  observations  on  this  ex- 
periment are  not  complete  but  the  readings  of  July 
15  are  as  follows:  100%  strain  No.  3  in  Louisiana 
Purple  and  P.O.J.  213;  80%  infection  in  Co.  281; 
60%  infection  in  C.P.  28-70;  and  20%  infection  in 
Co.  290;  while  C.P.  28-70  green  mosaic  remained 
green,  C.P.  28-70  yellow  mosaic  remained  yellow,  and 
Co.  281  green  mosaic  remained  green.  The  other 
varieties  did  not  become  infected  with  the  severe 
(No.  3)  strain  of  mosaic. 

To  summarize,  it  has  been  shown  by  artificial 
inoculation,  using  juice  of  plants  affected  with  strain 
No.  3  mosaic,  that  the  following  varieties  are  suscep- 
tible to  the  severe  strain  of  sugarcane  mosaic:  Louis- 
iana Purple,  P.OJ.  213,  Co.  281,  Co.  290,  C.P.  28-70, 
and  C.P.  28-11    (yellow). 
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The  Federal  Experiment  Station  at  Houma; 
A  Syllabus  of  its  Work 


(By  Reginald 

Believing  that  it  is  highly  important  for  all  the 
members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  to 
know  and  realize  what  an  extensive  program  of 
scientific  endeavor  in  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  has  been  carried  on  at  the  United  States 
Sugar  Plant  Field  Station  at  Houma  in  the  past  few 
years  the  writer  has  undertaken  to  prepare  for  this 
Annual  Edition  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  a  little 
digest  of  what  has  been  done  there.  The  most  com- 
prehensive way  to  handle  the  subject  seemed  tc  be 
to  take  up  each  branch  of  activity  separately  and 
present  a  brief  resume  that  would  cover  its  main 
features,  the  whole  being  based  of  course  on  a  study 
and  investigation  designed  to  bring  out  the  high 
lights  only. 

As  is  generally  known  the  Federal  Station  at 
Houma  carries  on  its  work  in  buildings  erected  for 
it  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  the  first 
unit  being  constructed  in  1925.  The  work  has  there- 
fore been  going  on  there  for  eleven  years.  The  per- 
sonnel at  the  Station  has  always  been  of  the  highest 
and  most  competent  type  and  the  scientific  appara- 
tus installed  in  the  buildings  by  the  Government  has 
been  of  the  most  modern  sort. 

With  this  brief  foreword  I  will  take  up  first  ihe 
accomplishments  of  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant 
Investigations,  and  follow,  in  order,  with  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Soil  Fertility,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  (insect  research 
work)  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Summary  of  Work  Conducted  by  the  Division 

of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations  at  Houma, 

Louisiana 

The  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  began  active  work  in  Louisiana  in 
1919,  6  years  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  first 
building  at  the  Houma  Station,  when,  as  the  result 
of  studies  in  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba  and  Georgia,  it  was 
suspected  that  mosaic  of  sugarcane  was  present  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta.  Cane  from  Louisiana  showed 
signs  of  the  disease  when  planted  in  the  other  coun- 
tries mentioned  and  the  investigation  was.  therefore, 
extended  to  include  Louisiana  and  other  Gulf  states. 
During  the  period  1919-21  comprehensive  surveys 
revealed  that  mosaic  was  spreading  at  an  alarming 
rate  in  Louisiana.  Concurrent  studies  on  the  nature, 
method  of  transmission  and  effect  of  the  disease  crea- 
ted the  apprehension  that  unless  it  could  be  checked 
mosaic  would  ruin  the  sugar  industry.  Fortunatelv. 
observations  in  Puerto  Rico  during  this  period  indi- 
cated that  certain  cane  varieties  from  southeastern 
Asia  were  immune  or  resistant  to  mosaic  and  the 
hope  was  held  out  that  varieties  adapted  to  Louisiana 
conditions  might  be  bred  from  these.  Accordingly, 
the  Division  established  a  cane  breeding  station  near 
Canal  Point  in  southern  Florida  in  1920  and  the  first 
thousand  seedlings  were  sent  to  Southdown  Plantation 
for  test  in  the  spring  of  1924.  Previously,  in  1922, 
certain  resistant  hybrid  varieties  (the  so-called  P.O.J, 
varieties)    had    been    sent    from    Washington    to   the 
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same  plantation  for  trial,  and,  despite  their  unpre- 
possessing appearance,  had  been  increased  by  the 
owners,  whose  early  and  sustained  interest  in  the 
problem  had  been  aroused.  Due  to  their  vigorous, 
helpful  cooperation  it  was  decided  to  center  the  local 
research  of  the  Division  at  Houma  and,  with  material 
assistance  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  a 
small  experiment  station  was  established  there  in 
1925  with  facilities  for  agronomic,  pathological  and 
chemical  work.  Since  1926  Louisiana  State  University 
has  contributed  financially  to  the  breeding  work  and 
tests  of  the  seedlings  have  been  conducted  by  that 
institution.  From  the  beginning  it  was  recognized 
that  the  keystone  of  improvement  in  the  industry  is 
improvement  of  the  varieties  by  breeding.  The 
ramification  of  activities  into  which  the  first  work 
has  been  led,  employing  about  15  technologists,  still 
has  for  its  main  purpose  the  study  of  characteristics 
of  varieties  and  correlation  of  those  characteristics 
with  inheritance  from  the  parent  material.  Beginning 
in  1928  the  Division  instituted  a  definite  system 
of  crosses  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  breeding 
stocks  of  known  constitution.  The  breeding  program 
includes  crossing,  back-crossing  and  selfing  accom- 
panied by  selection  in  an  effort  to  intensify  the 
desired  characteristics.  Large  progenies  of  the  crosses 
are  sent  to  Houma  for  study  each  year.  The  studies 
at  Houma  have  become  quite  elaborate  and  are 
divided  into  projects  classified  as  pathological,  physio- 
logical and  agronomic. 

The  pathological  or  cane  disease  investigations  are 
indispensable,  first  to  determine  the  particular  degree 
of  resistance  of  all  promising  new  seedlings  to  each 
of  the  serious  diseases,  viz.,  mosaic,  red  rot,  and 
root  disease  and,  second,  to  guide  the  breeding 
program  by  determining  the  proportion  of  resistant 
and  susceptible  seedlings  among  entire  seedling  fam- 
ilies from  each  of  dozens  of  crosses  made  each  year 
by  the  cane  breeder.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to 
discover  matings  that  will  give  large  numbers  of 
seedlings  combining  disease  resistance  with  good  cane 
type,  high  yield,  sucrose  content  and  all  the  other 
desirable  characteristics. 

The  unexpected  failure  of  P.O.J.  213  from  red  rot 
and  signs  of  weakening  of  certain  other  varieties  due 
to  increased  damage  from  disease  compelled  detailed 
investigation  of  the  diseases  themselves  which  is  still 
in  progress.  Already  the  discovery  has  been  made 
that  the  diseases  themselves  change  or  adapt  them- 
selves to  some  extent  after  a  period  of  years  of  cul- 
tivation of  varieties  not  fully  resistant.  This  greatly 
complicates  the  variety  testing  program  and  necessi- 
tates constant  watchfulness  of  all  released  varieties, 
none  of  which  is  highly  resistant  to  all  diseases. 

The  first  seedling  selections  are  made  by  the 
pathologists  among  the  thousands  of  new  numbers 
that  have  been  artificially  inoculated  and  observed 
for  their  reaction  to  disease.  They  are  made  quite 
liberally  within  a  fairly  wide  range  of  both  degree 
of  resistance  and  apparent  commercial  quality  to 
avoid  throwing  away  any  canes  of  potential  value.     A 
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study  of  these  pathology  selections  is  then  made  by 
agronomists  at  Houma  and  field  stations  of  the 
Division  in  other  states,  as  well  as  by  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station.  The  best  are  finally  determined 
on  the  basis  of  sugar  yields  and  other  qualities  that 
make  them  superior  on  particular  soil  types  and  for 
other  specific  purposes.  Other  agronomic  investiga- 
tions, such  as  date  of  planting,  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  farm  practices,  are  carried  on  at  Houma  as  time 
and  funds  remaining  from  the  variety  testing  permit. 

Mill  cane  deterioration,  freeze  damage,  windrowing, 
and  other  problems  of  a  physiological  nature  influ- 
encing commercial  utilization  of  varieties  are  also 
being  investigated.  The  problem  of  reducing  the 
18-20%  loss  of  factory  operating  time  due  to  rainy 
weather  by  temporary  storage  of  cane  at  the 
derricks  or  in  the  mill  yard  has  been  partially  solved 
by  sprinkling  the  piles.  Windrowing  tests  on  all 
promising  new  seedlings  are  regularly  conducted.  Of 
the  many  numbers  tested  to  date,  only  two  have  been 
found  equal  or  superior  to  Co.  281  in  resistance  to 
inversion  of  sucrose.  If  all  commercial  varieties 
possessed  this  quality  sugar  losses  between  cutting 
and  milling  could  be  greatly  reduced. 

While  many  of  the  results  of  the  Division's  investi- 
gations cannot  readily  be  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents,  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  as  illus- 
trated by  the  superior  qualities  of  the  varieties  intro- 
duced in  recent  years  by  the  three  cooperating 
agencies.  The  release  of  Co.  281  and  C.P.  807  in 
1930,  Co.  290  in  1933,  C.P.  28/11  and  C.P.  28/19 
in  1934,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  increase 
in    farm    value    of    the    Louisiana    cane    crop    from 


$7,099,000   in    1926   to    approximately   $19,822,000   in 
1935. 

Summary    of    Work    of    the    Division    of    Soil 
Fertility  Investigations  at  the  Houma  Station 

The  Division  of  Soil  Fertility  Investigations  has 
made  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  entire  sugar  cane 
belt  of  Louisiana,  showing  classification  and  economic 
importance  of  each  soil  type,  together  with  detailed 
soil  surveys  of  certain  plantations  as  type  studies. 
With  this  aid  fertilizer  experiments  were  located  on 
the  more  important  soil  types  and  with  different 
varieties  of  cane.  These  results  have  been  published 
in  bulletins  by  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  in 
the  Report  of  the  International  Sugar  Congress,  trade 
journals  and  other  publications. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  most  economical 
rates  of  application  of  nitrogen  from  different  sources 
have  been  determined  for  Yazoo  fine  sandy  loam, 
one  of  the  major  soil  types.  This  information  was 
made  available  to  the  industry  through  various  publi- 
cations. The  results  of  the  fertilizer  studies  have 
shown  that  high  applications  of  nitrogen  increase  the 
lodging  of  cane,  which  in  turn  increase  harvesting 
costs.  Balanced  fertilizer  mixtures  tend  to  reduce 
lodging.  The  decomposition  of  cane  trash  in  the  field 
is  being  studied,  also  the  use  of  by-products  from  the 
sugar  cane  mills,  including  bagasse,  filter  press  mud 
and  boiler  ashes. 

The  effect  of  fertilizer  on  the  composition  of  the 
cane  juice  has  been  studied  for  two  years  and  the 
results  made  available  to  the  industry  by  publication 
in  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Bulletins. 
Analyses  have  been  made  of  the  more  important  soil 
types  of  the  sugar  cane  belt  and  the  relation  of  the 
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soil  reaction  to  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  on  different 
soil  types  has  also  been  studied.  All  the  results  tend 
to  show  that  the  soils  of  the  sugar  cane  belt  are 
deficient  in  organic  matter  and  nitrogen,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  soil  fertility  studies  to  determine 
the  most  economical  method  of  furnishing  these 
materials  to  the  sugar  cane  crop  to  produce  maximum 
returns  to  the  industry.  The  time  of  application, 
rate  and  effect  of  different  mixtures  on  early, 
medium  and  late  plantings  and  fall  and  spring  plant- 
ings are  being  studied. 

Sugar  planters  are  supplied  accurate  information 
on  the  results  obtained  with  the  use  of  various 
fertilizer  materials  on  sugar  cane  for  their  guidance. 
With  this  information  the  planters  are  enabled  to 
reduce  their  fertilizer  costs.  The  shorter  growing 
season  in  Louisiana  and  the  introduction  of  newer 
and  disease  resisting  varieties  of  sugar  cane  are 
continually  presenting  new  problems  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  carefully  conducted  experiments.  The 
results  obtained  from  experiments  conducted  through- 
out sugar  cane  belts  have  indicated  that  25  to  30 
tons  per  acre  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  certain 
fertilizer  mixtures  on  the  major  soil  types  of  the 
sugar  cane  belt.  An  increase  of  10  tons  per  acre 
would  be  worth  $1,500,000  to  the  sugar  cane  growers 
of  Louisiana  alone.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know  the 
effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  composition  of  the  juice  and 
how  it  affects  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
cane  before  final  recommendations  are  made  for 
changes  in  the  present  fertilizer  practice. 

Since  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  Division  of  Soil  Fertility  on  November 
21,   1934,  this  unit  is  housed  temporarily  in  a  frame 
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garage  adjacent  to  the  mill  shed  where  only  make- 
shift laboratory  facilities  are  available  to  its  staff 
of  workers.  It  is  hoped  to  soon  have  this  remedied. 
Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  on 
Sugarcane  at  the   Houma  Station 

The  sugarcane  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  is  conducted  by  its  Carbohydrate  Research 
Division,  and  is  primarily  of  a  chemical  and  tech- 
nological nature.  A  proper  and  complete  evaluation 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  sugarcane  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  their  characteristic  property  of  being  either 
relatively  resistant  or  else  more  susceptible  to  deter- 
ioration during  the  period  between  harvesting  and 
milling,  and  also  requires  a  comparison  of  the 
"working  quality"  of  the  juices  in  the  factory.  These 
data  are  considered  to  be  of  practical  commercial 
importance  in  addition  to  estimates  of  yields,  cultural 
requirements    and   disease-resistance    characteristics. 

Chemical  studies,  for  example,  of  the  characteristic 
composition  and  properties  of  sugarcane  juices  at 
the  Houma  station  have  included  the  determination  of 
the  non-sugar,  as  well  as  the  sugar,  content,  because 
it  is  the  non-sugars  which  are  responsible  for  poor 
clarifying  properties,  slow  rate  of  crystallization, 
reduced  yield,  and  the  production  of  sugar,  sirup  and 
molasses  of  inferior  quality.  When  the  tonnage  of 
cane  per  acre  and  calculated  yield  of  sugar  from 
several  varieties,  or  from  different  test  plots,  are  on 
an  approximately  equal  basis,  it  is  well  in  evaluating 
the  canes  accurately  to  consider  which  one  has  the 
best  "workability"  in  the  factory.  A  sugarhouse 
making  granulated  or  some  special  grade  of  sugar 
for  direct  consumption  is,  of  course,  especially  con- 
cerned   with    the    production    of    a    good    clean    sugar 
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of  satisfactory  color  and  keeping  quality.  Factories 
making  raw  sugar  for  subsequent  refining  endeavor 
to  produce  raw  sugar  of  good  refining  quality.  The 
best  quality  sugar  of  any  type  or  grade  is  obviously 
that  with  a  minimum  content  of  non-sugars.  Factories 
making  table  sirup,  and  likewise  those  operated  to 
yield  high  grade  molasses,  pay  considerable  attention 
to  the  color  and  flavor  of  their  products,  both  of 
which  are  dependent  in  part  upon  the  non-sugar 
content. 

The  details  of  several  different  methods  of  clarifi- 
cation have  been  carefully  investigated  as  progress 
continues  to  be  made  throughout  the  world  in  this 
important  part  of  the  sugarhouse  process.  The  use 
of  several  new  clarifying  agents  has  also  been  studied 
by  small-scale  experimental    methods. 

Chemical  investigations  on  juices  from  different 
varieties  of  sugarcane,  from  canes  grown  on  different 
types  of  soil,  and  from  those  receiving  different 
fertilizer  treatment,  to  determine  their  relative  suit- 
ability for  the  production  of  sugar,  table  sirup  and 
molasses,  are  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with 
those  in  the  Department  who  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  production  of  the  crop.  It  is  important 
not  only  to  work  for  good  tonnage  per  acre  and  to 
select  those  varieties  and  methods  of  cultivation 
which  give  juices  high  in  sugar  content,  but  also  to 
observe  how  the  canes  behave  during  harvesting 
and  milling  and  how  the  juices  behave  during  clarifi- 
cation, sugar  boiling,  etc.,  in  actual  sugarhouse  opera- 
tions. 

Owing  to  the  well  recognized  advantage  of  having  a 
part  of  the  acreage  in  cane  of  good  windrowing  prop- 
erties,  the  different   varieties   have   been   investigated 


to  determine  what  chemical  and  physiological  changes 
actually  take  place  while  the  cane  is  in  windrow  or 
storage,  what  varieties  have  the  best  keeping  qualities, 
and  what  measures  are  indicated  to  reduce  the  losses 
during  harvesting.  Keeping  cane  wet  by  sprinkling 
to  reduce  deterioration  losses  in  stored  cane  has 
become  a  practice  with  a  number  of  mill  operators, 
and  resulted  from  these  studies.  This  investigation 
has  been  conducted  at  Houma,  La.,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant. 
Industry,  working  in  close  cooperation,,  the  chemical 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  and  the  agronomic  and  physiological 
phases  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Considering  the  several  investigations  along  the 
above  indicated  lines,  it  may  be  said  that  a  serious 
attempt  is  being  made  to  give  careful  attention  to 
the  chemistry  and  technology  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry,  as  well  as  to  the  production  of  the  crop. 
Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  contributing  to 
the  proper  evaluation  of  the  newer  cane  varieties — 
both  along  agronomic  lines  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  sugarhouse  to  help  maintain  factory  processes  on 
an  equally  high  plane  of  efficiency. 
Results  of  Sugarcane  Insect  Research  Work 
at  the  Houma  Laboratory 

Losses  from  sugarcane  insects  in  Louisiana  alone 
amount  to  from  two  to  three  million  dollars  annually. 
The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
maintains  a  Laboratory  at  the  Houma  Station  for 
the  studies  leading  to  the  control  of  insects  causing 
these  losses  in  Louisiana  and  in  other  sugarcane 
growing  States. 

The   major    insect    pest   of    sugarcane   is   the   moth 
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borer,  Diatraea  saccharalis.  Past  investigations  have 
determined  its  length  of  life  cycle,  number  of  genera- 
tions per  year,  manner  of  overwintering  and  other 
phases  of  its  life  history  thus  giving  a  basis  for 
control  measures.  A  survey  of  borer  damage  in  the 
State  is  made  annually  and  is  being  used  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  of  varying  losses  in  the  sugar 
crop  to  weather  conditions  and  cane  variety  changes. 

Cane  trash  treatment  studies  are  in  progress  and 
these  indicate  the  preferred  handling  of  such  trash 
in  order  to  control  the  borer.  It  was  determined 
that  the  planting  of  borer  free  seed  cane  is  of  value 
in  reducing  infestation  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
found  that  soaking  seed-cane  in  cold  water  kills  the 
majority  of  borers  present.  The  sources  of  borer 
infestation  in  the  spring  are  being  investigated  to 
determine  the  relative  importance  of  eliminating  each 
source. 

Stalk  and  joint  injury  counts  show  that  certain 
varieties  of  cane  such  as  Co.  290,  C.P.  807,  and 
P.O.J.  36M,  are  tolerant  of  borer  injury,  and  that 
others  such  as  Co.  281,  and  P.O.J.  213,  suffer 
heavier  losses  under  infestation.  These  findings  indi- 
cate the  possible  utility  of  planting  borer  tolerant 
varieties  in  such  areas  on  the  plantation  as  usually 
suffer  the  heaviest  borer  injury.  A  thorough  study 
of  various  phases  of  resistance  to  borer  attack  is 
being  made  including  examinations  of  complete 
progeny  of  certain  crosses. 

Eight  different  species  of  foreign  parasites  of  the 
s»?ar  cane  borer  have  been  introduced  and  released 
in  Louisiana.  Most  of  these  have  not  yet  been 
recovered.  The  Cuban  tachinid  fly  was  introduced, 
during  the  period    1915   to    1920,   and   was   found   for 


five  years  following  the  last  release,  but  failed  to 
survive  the  subsequent  depression  in  the  sugar 
industry  when  areas  of  sugar  cane  became  greatly 
reduced.  This  parasite  has  recently  been  reintroduced 
and  colonies  have  been  released  in  a  number  of 
places.  Experiments  in  the  release  of  Trichogramma 
minutum  as  a  method  of  control  for  the  borer  were 
conducted  over  a  three  year  period,  but  such  releases 
did  not  decrease  borer  infestation,  increase  the  amount 
of  parasitization  in  the  field,  nor  increase  yield  of 
sugar. 

In  cooperation  with  pathologists  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  two  new  aphids  have  been  found 
to  serve  as  vectors  for  the  spread  of  mosaic  disease. 
Cooperative  studies  have  been  made  of  the  spread  of 
mosaic  disease  in  proportion  to  insect  abundance  in 
mosaic-free  seed  plots.  It  appears  from  these  that 
low  lands,  isolated  as  much  as  possible  from  other 
cane  areas,  are  generally  the  most  desirable  locations 
for  mosaic-free  seed  plots  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  These  investigations  are  being  continued 
to  determine  a  means  of  protecting  and  saving  mosaic- 
susceptible  varieties. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  sugarcane  beetle  has 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  losses  from  it  mav  be 
reduced  by  plintin?  tolerant  cane  varieties  such  as 
Co.  290.  and  bv  disturbing  beetle  breeding  grounds 
by  plowing  roadways  and  headlands,  the  better  culti- 
vation of  cane  fields,  and  by  elimination  of  pasture 
sod  areas,  in  which  the  larvae  thrive,  by  plowing  or 
allowing;  a  heavier  growth  of  weeds.  Experiments 
have  also  shown  the  value  of  light  trapping  to  destroy 
the  adults. 

A   parasite   of  the   sugarcane   mealybug  was   intro- 
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duced  from  Hawaii  in  1932  and  has  since  been  found 
present  in  fields  where  releases  were  made  in  Louis- 
iana, Georgia,  and  Florida. 

Abundance  in  various  areas  and  possibilities  for 
control  of  the  smaller  soil  animals  that  injure  sugar- 
cane roots  were  investigated.  Improved  drainage  was 
found  materially  to  decrease  their  numbers  in  the 
black  lands.  In  the  course  of  these  studies,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  sugarcane  weevil  (Anacentrinus 
subnudus  Buch.),  previously  thought  to  be  mainly  a 
scavenger,  was  of  much  importance  in  stubble  deter- 
ioration. 

Work  Done  at  the  Houma  Station  on  Drainage 
of  Sugar  Cane  Lands 

Starting  in  1930  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engin- 
eering has  been  conducting  investigations  to  determine 
the  most  effective  depth  and  spacing  of  drains  for 
the  black  sugar  cane  lands  of  southern  Louisiana,  and 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  tile  for  draining 
such  lands.  The  information  obtained  to  date  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  definite  trend  toward  increase  in 
tonnage  of  cane  with  increase  in  depth  of  drainage 
on  both  the  open  ditch  and  tile  drained  plots,  although 
in  dry  years,  such  as  1935,  the  increase  is  negligible. 
The  data  also  tend  to  show  that  deep  drainage 
increases  the  sucrose  content  of  the  cane.  The 
results  obtained  during  1935  show  that  the  sugar  yield 
for  C.P.  807  variety  plant  cane  was  2.6  pounds  per 
ton  greater  on  land  drained  with  deep  tile  drains 
than  on  land  drained  with  shallow  tile  drains.  With 
C.P.  807  variety  plant  cane  the  sugar  concentration 
was  17.8  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  greater  on 
land  drained  with  deep  open  ditches  than  on  land 
with  shallow  ditches.  Similarly,  with  CO.  290 
variety  first  stubble,  the  concentration  was  11.16 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  greater  on  deep 
drained  land  than  on  shallow  drained  land. 

During  1935  experiments  were  started  to  determine 
the  most  effective  spacing  for  field  ditches  and  plots 
have  been  laid  out  with  ditches  spaced  from  70  to 
210  feet  apart.  If  it  is  found  that  the  number  of 
field  ditches  now  generally  installed  can  be  safely 
reduced,  a  material  saving  will  result  to  the  planters. 

Because  of  the  wide  variation  in  climatic  conditions 
existing  from  year  to  year,  and  the  variation  in  cane 
varieties,  plant  diseases,  etc.,  the  Bureau  does  not  feel 
that  it  yet  has  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base 
definite  conclusions  relative  to  optimum  depths  and 
spacing  of  drains. 

The  summary  that  I  have  attempted  to  give  above 
of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  at 
Houma  has  necessarily  been  circumscribed  by  the 
space  at  our  disposal  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  elaborate  on  any  phase  of 
the  work,  not  because  such  elaboration  would  not  be 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  because  of  lack  of 
room.  Ten  thousand  additional  words  could  easily 
have  been  written  without  exhausting  the  subject. 
In  conclusion  the  author  offers  his  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  gentlemen  on  the  Station  Staff  who. 
in  the  most  obliging  manner,  placed  at  his  disposal 
the  voluminous  data  from  which  this  brief  digest  of 
the  work  done  at  the  Station  has  been  compiled. 


Wind  Damage  to  New  Varieties 
of  Sugarcane 

By   I.   E.   Stokes,   Assistant  Agronomist,   Division   of 

Sugar    Plant    Investigations,    Bureau     of    Plant 

Industry,    U.    S.    Department    of    Agriculture 

During  the  past  nine  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
several  new  varieties  of  sugarcane  were  released  for 
commercial  cultivation,  there  has  been  relatively  little 
opportunity  to  study  the  effects  of  high  wind  veloci- 
ties on  standing  cane.  The  hurricane  that  swept 
across  several  of  the  sugar  producing  parishes  on 
June  16,  1934,  caused  some  damage  to  sugarcane  and 
gave  indications  that  the  varieties  then  growing  varied 
considerably  in  their  resistance  to  wind  damage. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  sugarcane  was  at 
a  much  less  advanced  stage  of  growth  than  is  normal 
for  the  hurricane  season,  the  damage  sustained  was 
not  as  severe  as  may  be  expected  in  a  typical  hurri- 
cane, and  for  the  same  reason,  the  relative  damage 
to  the  different  varieties  could  not  be  regarded  as 
strictly  representative. 

The  results  of  observations  on  six  important  com- 
mercial varieties  as  to  the  extent  of  wind  damage 
caused  by  the  minor  tropical  disturbance  which  swept 
across  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  parishes  on  July 
27,  1936,  summarized  in  this  report,  throw  interesting 
light  on  the  relative  susceptibility  of  the  different 
varieties.  The  results  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
typical  since  the  storm  occurred  at  a  representative 
though  somewhat  early  date. 

No  direct  measurements  as  to  the  wind  velocities  in 
the  affected  area  are  available,  but  according  to  an 
estimate  supplied  by  W.  F.  McDonald,  Meteoriologist 
in  charge  of  the  New  Orleans  Weather  Bureau 
District,  the  maximum  rates  ranged  between  25  and 
50  miles  per  hour.  The  estimate  is  in  agreement 
with  those  of  eye  witnesses.  The  most  severe  dam- 
age was  observed  on  plantations  in  the  lower 
Lafourche  area,  notably  Edna  plantation,  approxi- 
mately six  miles  south  of  Lockport.  Extensive  dam- 
age also  occurred  on  the  Lower  Terrebonne  group 
of  plantations  owned  by  the  South  Coast  Company. 
The  vicinity  of  Thibodaux  was  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  stricken  area,  and  at  that  locality,  judging 
from  the  observed  damage,  the  storm  had  dwindled 
down  to  a  brisk  breeze. 

Plantings  of  the  different  varieties  having  a  more 
or  less  similar  exposure  were  selected  at  each  of  5 
localities  for  the  purpose  of  this  study.  Closely 
situated  block  plantings  were  used  wherever  obtain- 
able in  preference  to  variety  tests  planted  in  the 
usual  "checkerboard"  order,  because  of  the  observed 
tendency  of  susceptible  varieties  to  show  under  the 
latter  condition  relatively  less  damage  than  in  large 
block  plantings,  due  no  doubt  to  the  interference  of 
interplanted  resistant  varieties.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  a  representative  sample  of  the  storm 
damage,  in  each  variety  planting  studied,  by  making 
a  count  of  the  broken,  bent  and  uninjured  stalks  on 
50  continuous  row  feet  at  each  of  5  representative 
localities  of  the  area  involved.  In  computing  the 
percentage  of  injury,  stalks  less  than  one  foot  in 
height  were  eliminated  from  consideration.  The  term 
"bent"  was  used  to  designate  a  condition  of  injury 
where  the  stalk  while  not  broken  was  bent  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  probably  interfere  with  the  stripping 
process  at  harvest. 

The  data  given  in  tables  2  to  5  inclusive  plainly 
indicate  that  C.P.  28/11  suffered  the  most  severe 
injury  of  any  of  the  varieties  studied.  Unfortunately 
for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  there  were  no  plantings 
of  this  variety  in  the  area  of  severe  damage  on  Edna 
Plantation  where  apparently  the  highest  wind  veloci- 
ties in  the  affected  agricultural  section  were  exper- 
ienced. On  Clovelly  Farms,  near  Cut  Off  (table  2), 
this  variety  showed  an  average  number  of  broken 
stalks  per  acre  in  excess  of  29,000  in  plant  cane  and 
in  excess  of  28,000  in  the  first  stubble,  or  77.7  percent 
and  56.6  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  number 
of  stalks  one  foot  or  more  in  height.  Relatively  less 
severe  damage  was  suffered  by  this  variety  on 
Lacache  plantation  (table  5),  Godchaux's  plantation 
(table  3)  and  on  Greenwood  plantation  (table  4),  but 
in  each  locality  the  observed  number  of  injured 
stalks  per  acre  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  injury 
was  the  highest  of  any  variety. 

C.P.  29/320  rather  consistently  ranked  second  to 
C.P.  28/11  as  to  the  severity  of  wind  damage.  On 
Edna  plantation  (table  1)  the  count  showed  more 
than  19,000  broken  stalks  per  acre  in  a  block  of 
plant  cane  of  this  variety,  which  represented  47.3 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  stalks  one  foot  or 
more  in  height.  As  previously  mentioned,  we  have 
no  comparison  of  C.P.  29/320  with  C.P  28/11  in  this 
locality.  On  Sanders  plantation  (table  5)  the  dam- 
age to  C.P.  29/320  approximated  that  observed  in 
C.P.  28/11  on  the  nearby  Lacache  plantation,  but 
on  Clovelly  Farms  (table  2)  the  damage  to  C.P 
29/320  was  very  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  C.P. 
28/11.  In  every  instance  the  percentage  of  bent 
stalks  in  C.P.  29/320  was  relatively  low. 

Co.  290  in  general  showed  less  wind  breakage  than 
either  C.P.  28/11  or  C.P.  29/320.  Under  conditions 
of  moderately  thick  stands  of  Co.  290  on  Edna  and 
Godchaux's  plantations,  a  relatively  high  percentage 
of  the  injured  stalks  bent  instead  of  breaking,  while 
on  Sarah  and  Lacache  plantations  (table  5)  where 
the  stand  was  comparatively  thin,  the  total  number 
of  broken  stalks  per  acre  as  well  as  the  percentage 
of  broken  stalks  was  relatively  high. 

Wherever  comparisons  were  available  Co.  281 
showed  less  wind  breakage  than  Co.  290.  Like  Co. 
290  this  variety  showed  generally  the  most  severe 
damage  on  Sarah,  Lacache  and  Sanders  plantations 
where  observed  stands  were  comparatively  thin. 

At  all  localities  C.P.  28/19  suffered  less  damage 
than  any  other  variety  studied.  On  Edna  plantation 
(table  1)  where  as  previously  mentioned  C.P.  29/320 
suffered  very  severe  injury,  C.P.  28/19  showed  only 
slightly  over  1,000  broken  stalks  per  acre,  or  2.6 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  stalks  one  foot  or 
more  in  height.  On  Clovelly  Farms  (table  2)  where 
more  than  77  percent  of  the  stalks  of  C.P.  28/11  one 
foot  or  more  in  height  were  broken,  C.P.  28/19 
showed  a  corresponding  breakage  of  only  3  percent. 
Under  less  severe  conditions  at  other  localities  (tables 
3,  4  and  5)  the  damage  to  C.P.  28/19  was  relatively 
little. 

In  a  single  comparison  on  Edna  plantation  (table 
1),  C.P.  807  showed  considerably  more  damage  than 
observed  in  C.P.  28/19,  but  less  than  in  any  other 
variety.     In  both  C.P.  807  and  C.P.  28/19  there  was 
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a  strong  tendency  for  the  entire  stool  to  lodge  rather 
than  for  the  individual  stalks  to  break  or  bend. 

Table  1.  Observed  storm  damage  to  different 
sugarcane  varieties  on  Edna  Plantation,  Lockport,  La. 
(Counts  made  August  4,   1936). 


Variety 

Number  of  damaged  stalks 
per  acre 

Percentage  of  damaged 

stalks  one  foot  or  more  in 

height 

Broken  |    Bent    |    Total 

Broken 

Bent    |   Total 

PLANT  CANE 

Co.  281 

5,169 

1,045 

19,602 

2,845 

319 

1,336 

8,014 

1,364 

20,938 

12.7 

2.6 

47.3 

7.0 

.8 

3.2 

19.7 

CP  28/19 

CP  29/320 

3.4 

50.5 

FIRST  STUBBLE 

Co.  281 

4,095 

3,049 

2,788 

581 

1,655 

5,024 

1,045 

29 

5,750 

8,073 

3,833 

610 

8.5 
9.3 
6.6 
1.7 

3.4 

15.4 

2.5 

.8 

11.9 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  807 

24.7 
9.1 

C.  P.  28/19 

2.5 

Table  2.  Observed  storm  damage  to  different 
sugarcane  varieties  on  Clovelly  Plantation,  Cut  Off, 
Louisiana.     (Counts  made  on  August  5,  1936). 


Variety 


Number  of  damaged  stalks 
per  acre 


Broken       Bent    I    Total 


Percentage  of  damaged 

stalks  one  foot  or  more  in 

height 


Broken  |    Bent    I    Total 


PLANT  CANE 


Co.  281  (1) 

C.  P.  28/11  (1).-- 

C.  P.  28/19 

C.  P.  29/320(1)-. 


988 

262 

1,250 

3.7 

1.0 

29,065 

3,328 

32,393 

77.7 

8.9 

958 

116 

1,074 

3.0 

0.4 

2,259 

141 

2,400 

8.4 

0.5 

4.7 

86.6 

3.4 

8.9 


(1)  Counts  made  in  variety  tests  plots. 

FIRST  STUBBLE 


Co.  281-.-. - 

726 

174 

900 

1.7 

0.4 

2.1 

Co.  290 

1,045 

639 

1,684 

2.9 

1.8 

4.7 

C.  P.  28/19 

436 

145 

581 

1.1 

0.4 

1.5 

C.  P.  29/320 

4,124 

116 

4,240 

10.0 

0.3 

10.3 

SECOND  STUBBLE 

Co.  281 

C.  P.  28/11 

842 
28,488 

378 
7,144 

1,220 
35,632 

1.6 
56.6 

0.7 
14.2 

2.3 

70.8 

Table     3.     Observed    storm     damage     to    different 
sugarcane    varieties    on    Godchaux'    Plantation,    Race- 


land,  La. 

(Counts  made  on  August  6,  1936). 

Variety 

Number  of  damaged  stalks 
per  acre 

Percentage  of  damaged 

stalks  one  foot  or  more  in 

height 

Broken  |    Bent    |   Total 

Broken  |    Bent    |    Total 

PLANT  CANE 


Co.  281 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  28/11.. 
C.  P.  28/19.. 
C.  P.  29/320. 


1,162 

523 

1,685 

3.8 

1.7 

1,452 

1,162 

2,614 

5.1 

4.0 

5,256 

3,136 

8,392 

18.8 

11.2 

29 

Trace 

29 

Trace 

Trace 

3,891 

319 

4,210 

12.8 

1.0 

5.5 

9.1 

30.0 

Trace 

13.8 


FIRST  STUBBLE 


C.  P.  28/11. 
C.  P.  28/19. 


4,356 
378 

2,556 
58 

6,912 
436 

13.5 
1.1 

7.9 
0.2 

21.4 
1.3 


Table  4.  Observed  storm  damage  to  different 
sugarcane  varieties  on  Greenwood  Plantation,  Thibo- 
daux,  Louisiana.     (Counts  made  on  August  6,  1936). 


PLANT  CANE 

Co.  281 

C.  P.  28/11 

Trace 
1,771 

Trace 
1,162 

2,933 

Trace1 
8.1 

Trace1 
5.3 

Trace1 
13.4 

'Less  than  1/2 

%• 
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Table  5.  Observed  storm  damage  to  different 
sugarcane  varieties  in  the  lower  Bayou  Terrebonne 
section.     (Counts  made  August  11,  1936). 


Variety 

Number  of  stalks  damaged 
per  acre 

Percentage  of  damaged 

stalks  one  foot  or  more  in 

height 

Broken  |    Bent    |    Total 

Broken 

Bent 

Total 

Sarah  Plantation — Plant  Cane 

Co.  281 

4,704 
6,127 

1,133 

2,091 

5,837 
8,218 

12.1 
22.3 

2.9 
7.6 

15.0 

Co.  290 

29.9 

Sanders  Plantation — Plant  Cane 

Co.  281 

C.  P.  29/320 

3,165 

7,754 

1,133 
697 

4,295 
8,451 

10.8 
28.8 

3.9 
2.6 

14.7 
31.4 

Lacache  Plantation — Plant  Cane 

Co.  281 

3,543 
3,630 
9,583 

900 
1,510 
6,766 

4,443 

5,140 

16,349 

16.9 
17.9 

22.8 

4.3 

7.4 

16.1 

21.2 

Co.  290. 

C.  P.  28/11.. 

25.3 
38.9 

Summary 

Under  wind  velocities  estimated  as  ranging  between 
25  and  50  miles  per  hour,  C.P.  28/11  showed  quite 
generally  the  most  severe  damage  of  any  of  the 
sugarcane  varieties  studied,  with  C.P.  29/320  second 
in  order  of  the  severity  of  damage  sustained.  In 
both  of  these  varieties,  the  percentage  of  bent  stalks 
in  comparison  with  the  broken  ones  was  relatively 
low  indicating  a  tendency  for  stalks  to  break  off 
completely.  Co.  281  and  Co.  290  proved  fairly 
susceptible  and  C.P.  28/19  very  resistant  to  wind 
damage.  The  limited  information  obtained  on  C.P. 
807  indicates  that  it  did  not  withstand  the  wind 
velocities  involved  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  did 
C.P.  28/19. 
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Resume  of  Results  of  Sugarcane  Variety  Tests 

During  1935 


By  George  Arceneaux,  Agronomist,  I.  E.  Stokes  and  C.  C 
tions,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Un 

This  brief  report  is  published  in  order  to  make 
available  to  growers  average  results  of  sugar  cane 
variety  trials  conducted  during  1935  at  the  United 
States  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station,  Houma,  La.,  and  on 
cooperating  plantations.  Space  restriction  precludes 
the  presentation  of  detailed  results  of  individual  tests, 
48  of  which  were  included  in  the  year's  study.  In 
tables  1  to  6  are  given  averages  for  different  groups 
of  tests  conducted  on  different  types  of  soil.  Indi- 
cated sugar  yields,  which  are  based  upon  juice 
analyses  and  representative  juice  extraction  values  ob- 
tained with  the  different  varieties  using  Station  ex- 
perimental milling  equipment,  were  calculated  by  the 
method  described  in  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Circular  No.  395  (2). 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  performance  of 
different  varieties  under  various  conditions,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  above-mentioned  tests  and  similar  ones 
conducted  during  previous  years,  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  certain  generalizations  of  rather  widespread 
application  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  of  interest  to 
sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  factors — some  of  them  very  important, 
others  more  limited  in  their  scope — must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  selection  of  an  assortment  of  varieties 
for  culture  under  any  given  set  of  operating  condi- 
tions. 

The  Louisiana  sugarcane  grower  in  making  a  se- 
lection of  varieties  is  faced  by  two  very  definite 
realities:  (1)  He  should  have  a  certain  proportion 
of  his  acreage  devoted  to  early-maturing  varieties  to 
insure  against  low-grade  cane  during  early  harvest. 
(2)  A  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  his  anticipated 
production  should  consist  of  a  variety  or  varieties 
possessing  satisfactory  windrowing  qualities  in  order 
to  minimize  deterioration  losses  during  the  period 
when  cane  will  normally  have  to  be  windrowed  to 
guard  against  freeze  damage.  Except  in  limited 
areas  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
belt,  or  under  conditions  of  exceptionally  high  fer- 
tility such  as  encountered  on  some  reclaimed  muck 
soils,  all  varieties  now  in  extensive  cultivation  may  be 
expected  to  yield  cane  of  acceptable  commercial  qual- 
ity during  the  mid-harvest  season,  and  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  crop  to  be  harvested  during  that  period 
growers  may  effectively  utilize  high-yielding  though 
comparatively  late-maturing  varieties,  such  as  Co.  290. 

According  to  studies  reported  by  Balch  and  Lau- 
ritzen  (3),  Co.  281  is  the  only  satisfactory  variety 
suitable  for  windrowing  purposes  now  available. 
Three  relatively  early  maturing  varieties,  viz.,  C.P. 
28/11,  C.P.  28/19,  and  C.P.  29/320  are  now  available 
to  Louisiana  growers.  Extensive  plant  cane  and  first 
stubble  comparisons  between  C.P.  28/11  and  C.P. 
28/19  have  been  rather  consistently  in  favor  of  C.P. 
28/19,  particularly  with  regard  to  available  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane. 

Tests  on  Light  Soils 

Corroborating   results   obtained   during    1934,    C.P. 


.  Krumbhaar,  Agents,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

28/19  in  plant  cane  tests  during  1935  (table  1)  sur- 
passed C.P.  28/11  by  average  differences  of  more 
than  1,000  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  and  nearly  24 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  In  first  stubble 
tests  (table  2)  C.P.  28/11  made  a  relatively  better 
showing,  with  yields  of  cane  per  acre  rather  con- 
sistently higher  than  corresponding  ones  from  C.P. 
28/19.  Again,  however,  it  fell  definitely  below  C.P. 
28/19  in  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  slightly 
below  the  latter  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre. 

In  plant  cane  tests  (table  1),  C.P.  29/320  gave 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  rather  consistently  above 
those  obtained  with  C.P.  28/19  with  an  average  dif- 
ference of  2.14  tons  in  10  tests.  However,  the  yield 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  obtained  with  C.P.  29/320 
was  almost  25  pounds  below  that  from  C.P.  28/19, 
thus  placing  the  average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  from 
C.P.  29/320  approximately  250  pounds  below  that  from 
C.P.  28/19.  Direct  comparisons  in  first  stubble  tests 
are  not  available  between  C.P.  28/19  and  C.P. 
29/320.  In  limited  tests  summarized  in  table  6,  the 
latter  variety  surpassed  Co.  281  by  more  than  9  tons 
of  cane  and  nearly  2,500  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 
This  advantage  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  Co.  281  was  approximately  the  same  as 
maintained  by  Co.  290  over  Co.  281  in  adjoining 
tests. 

Table  1.  Results  of  Plant  Cane  variety  tests  on 
light  soil  in  Louisiana  during  1935.  (Harvest  dates 
November  26  to  December  18,  inclusive). 


Southwestern 

Southeastern 

Parishes  (Aver- 

Parishes (Aver- 

age of  5  tests  in 

Pointe  Coupee 

Average  of 

Variety 

age  of  3  tests  in 

St.  Mary, 

and  Avoyelles 

10  tests  in 

Terrebonne 

Iberia,  Lafay- 

Parishes (Aver- 

8 Parishes 

and  Lafourche 

ette  and  Ver- 

age of  2  tests) 

Parishes) 

milion  Parishes) 

Yield  of  cane  per  acre  (tons) 

Co.  281 

28.95 

23.84 

32.00 

27.01 

Co.  290 

45.53 

34.37 

48.11 

40.47 

CP  807 

34.38 

26.31 

41.12 

31.69 

CP  28/11 

26.95 

23.53 

34.67 

26.78 

CP  28/19.  - 

30.80 

25.09 

32.90 

28.37 

CP  29/320.. 

32.29 

26.70 

37.38 

30.51 

Indicated  Yield  of  96  °  sugar  per  ton  of  cane l 

Co.  281 

209.5 

222.6 

195.8 

212.0 

Co.  290 

196.4 

203.9 

161.5 

191.3 

CP807 

187.4 

199.6 

161.9 

185.9 

CP  28/11... 

211.2 

231.4 

194.6 

215.8 

CP  28/19... 

231.8 

251.9 

228.0 

239.7 

CP  29/320 -_ 

210.6 

225.7 

200.7 

214.8 

Indicated  Yield  of  96  °  sugar  per  acre 

Co.  281 

6,066 

5,307 

6,265 

5,726 

Co.  290 

8,944 

7,008 

7,768 

7,741 

CP807 

6,444 

5,251 

6,659 

5,890 

CP  28/11. . . 

5,691 

5,444 

6,746 

5,779 

CP  28/19..  - 

7,139 

6,319 

7,501 

6,801 

CP  29/320-- 

6,799 

6,025 

7,501 

6,553 

aWeigrhted  average.  (Average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre 
divided  by  average  yield  of  cane  per  acre). 

Table  2.  Results  of  first  stubble  variety  tests  on 
light  soil  in  Louisiana  during  1935.  (Harvest  dates 
October  30  to  November  22,  inclusive). 
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TESTS  SHOW  GREATER  PROFIT 
FROM  'AERO  CYANAMID  ALONE 


Yields   of  Cane  and   Sugar  on  Stubble  Cane  from  Cyanamid  Only 

,  and  Cyanamid  and  Superphosphate 

ACRE  APPLICATION 

200  lbs. 

Cyanamid 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid  and 

only 

200  lbs.  su 

perphosphate 

1929* 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Crescent  Farm) 

21.34 

4268 

22.63 

4489 

Godchaux  Sugars  (Mary  Plantation) 

33.69 

5546 

32.48 

5394 

Glenwood  Sugars 

34.15 

6425 

33.54 

6160 

Sterling  Sugars  (Camperdown  Plantation) 

24.65 

4896 

25.71 

5008 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

25.97 

4177 

24.63 

4024 

Average  (1929) 

27.96 

5062 

27.79 

5015 

1930** 

Estate  of  Harry  L.  Laws  (Cinclare) 

19.92 

2105 

20.77 

2068 

Glenwood  Sugars 

17.41 

2751 

17.84 

2694 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

20.42 

3491 

20.94 

3767 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

26.73 

5045 

26.40 

4775 

J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.  (Midway  Plantation) 

1754 

3229 

17.31 

3202 

W.  N.  Bergeron  (Enola  Plantation) 

18.66 

3170 

20.58 

3510 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Sons  (Enterprise  Plantation) 

17.04 

2950 

18.63 

3094 

J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Kinsale  Plantation) 

26.06 

3522 

25.62 

3433 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Co.  (Valence  Plantation) 

24.73 

4697 

26.03 

4749 

Average  (1930) 

20.94 

3440 

21.56 

3476 

1931** 

E-  G.  Robichaux  Co. 

23.02 

4006 

22.79 

3673 

Godchaux  Sugars  (Racelaud) 

21.01 

3044 

20.78 

2963 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Southdown) 

12.32 

2238 

13.40 

2344 

J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Catherine) 

18.06 

2418 

17.57 

2260 

Alma  Plantation 

13.25 

2190 

10.05 

1675 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc  (Westfield) 

27.69 

4279 

28.77 

4462 

Average  (1931) 

19.22 

3029 

18.89 

2896 

♦Reported  by  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld  in  "Facts  About  Sugar' 
♦♦Reported  in  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  237. 


Vol.  26,  No.  3. 


We  think  that  the  foregoing  results  prove  conclusively  that  nitrogen  is  the  only  plant  food  required  for 
sugar  cane  on  most  Louisiana  soils.  In  the  event,  however,  that  you  believe  that  your  soil  requires  supple- 
mental phosphoric  acid,  we  have  it  for  sale.  Where  phosphoric  acid  is  necessary,  we  advise  its  use  on  plant 
cane,  to  be  followed  by  Aero  Cyanamid  alone  on  the  stubble  crops. 


For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information,  write  or 
phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly,  1500  Henry  Clay  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  La.  Phone  UPtown  0795. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of   'Aero'   Cyanamid,   'Ammo-Phos',   and   Granular 

Super  Phosphate 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'AERO'  CYANAMID  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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Variety 


Southeastern 
Parishes  (Aver- 
age of  3  tests  in 

Terrebonne 

and  Lafourche 

Parishes) 


Southwestern 
Parishes  (Aver- 
age of  4  tests  in 

St.  Mary, 
Iberia,  and  Ver- 
milion Parishes) 


Pointe  Coupee 
and  Avoyelles 
Parishes  (Aver- 
age of  2  tests) 


Average  of 
9  tests  in 
7  Parishes 


Yield  of  cane  per  acre  (tons) 


POJ  234.. 
Co.  281__. 
Co.  290__. 
CP  807..  _. 
CP  28/11  _ 
CP  28/19. 


19.31 

8.51 

22.19 

27.37 

16.87 

25.49 

39.64 

28.35 

40.89 

33.64 

25.52 

36.52 

30.34 

21.98 

32.65 

28.52 

20.22 

28.03 

15.15 
22.29 
34.90 
30.68 
27.14 
24.72 


Indicated  Yield  of  96 


of  cane ' 


POJ  234... 
Co.  281... 
Co.  290... 
CP  807—. 
CP  28/11. 
CP  28/19. 


Indicated  Yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre 

POJ  234 

4,271 

1,861 

4,928 

3,346 

Co.  281 

5,757 

3,655 

5,422 

4,748 

Co.  290 

7,780 

5,829 

7,586 

6,870 

CP807 

6,376 

4,756 

6,549 

5,695 

CP  28/11.  _  _ 

6,577 

4,808 

6,481 

5,770 

CP  28/19. ._ 

6,910 

4,797 

6,406 

5,859 

sugar  per  acre  over  other  released  varieties.  Its 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  were  on  the  whole  very 
satisfactory,  as  shown  by  the  average  of  191.3  and 
196.8  pounds,  respectively,  in  plant  cane  and  first 
stubble  tests  and  the  average  of  177.5  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  160.7  pounds  for  P.O.J.  36-M  in  5  second 
stubble  tests  harvested  between  October  22  and  Oc- 
tober 29.  The  average  yield  of  161.5  pounds  ob- 
tained in  plant  cane  tests  in  Pointe  Coupee  and 
Avoyelles  Parishes  under  the  favorable  ripening  con- 
ditions of  1935  indicates  that  under  less  favorable 
conditions  some  difficulties  may  be  experienced  there 
with  this  variety  and  any  expansion  in  its  acreage  in 
that  section  should  be  done  very  cautiously. 

Table  3.  Results  of  Second  Stubble  Variety  Tests 
in  Louisiana  during  1935.  (Average  of  5  tests  in  the 
Parishes  of  Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  Vermilion  and 
Pointe  Coupee.  Harvest  dates  October  22  to  October 
29,  inclusive). 


'Weighted  average. 

Both  CP.  28/11  and  CP.  29/320  have  suffered 
appreciable  breakage  damage  in  wind  storms  ranging 
in  velocity  from  35  to  40  miles  per  hour.  In  view 
of  this  weakness,  their  extensive  cultivation  under 
Louisiana  conditions,  particularly  in  places  subject 
to  severe  hurricane  damage,  may  possibly  involve  a 
hazard  of  major  proportions. 

In  tests  during  1935  (tables  1-3),  Co.  290  in  gen- 
eral   maintained    its    usual    advantage    as    to    yield   of 


Average  Yield 
of  Cane 
Per  Acre 

Indicated  Yield  of  96°  Sugar 

Variety 

Per  ton 
of  Cane 

Per 
Acre 

POJ  36-M 

10.23 
7.50 
16.09 
26.39 
22.37 
18.49 

160.7 
161.1 
182.5 
177.5 
158.2 
204.8 

1644 

POJ  213 

1208 

Co.  281 

2936 

Co.  290 

4683 

CP807  . 

3538 

CP  28/19.. 

3786 

The  popularity  of  Co.  290  as  a  "mid-season"  variety 
is  apparently  justified  in  the  light  of  all  experimental 
evidence  so  far  available.  It  has  consistently  sur- 
passed CP.  807  in  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  by  rather 


For  successful  and  economical 

Operation  of  your  Plants 

always  insist  on 

GARGOYLE  and  MAGNOLIA 

LUBRICANTS 


MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

Louisiana  District  Office 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Agencies  throughout  Louisiana's  Famous  Sugar  Bowl 
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wide  margins.  Cane  of  this  variety  ordinarily  at- 
tains   satisfactory   commercial    quality    by    November 

1  in  Parishes  south  of  Baton  Rouge  and  east  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River.  In  the  Bayou  Teche,  Lafayette, 
and  Vermilion  sections  it  may  be  harvested  earlier  to 
very  good  advantage;  in  fact,  this  variety  was  among 
the  first  to  be  extensively  milled  at  several  western 
Louisiana  factories  during  the  1935  campaign.  This 
cane  possesses  milling  qualities  distinctly  superior  to 
other  commercially  cultivated  varieties.  Due  to  its 
characteristically  low  fiber  content,  a  relatively  high 
percent  juice  extraction  may  be  expected.  In  addi- 
tion, it  usually  shows  relatively  small  differences  in 
sucrose  content  and  purity  between  crusher  juice  and 
the  corresponding  normal  juice. 

In  plant  cane  tests  on  light  soil  (table  1)  C.P.  807 
gave  on  the  average  164  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 
more  than  obtained  with  Co.  281  and  911  pounds 
less  than  obtained  with  C.P.  28/19.  In  the  average 
of  3  tests  in  the  southeastern  parishes  and  2  tests 
in  Pointe  Coupee  and  Avoyelles  Parishes,  C.P.  807 
outyielded  Co.  281  by  approximately  400  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre;  while  in  the  average  of  5  tests  in 
the  southwestern  parishes,  nearly  equal  yields  of 
sugar  per  acre  were  observed  with  the  two  varieties. 
As  in  the  case  of  Co.  290,  the  comparatively  low 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  obtained  in  Pointe 
Coupee  and  Avoyelles  Parishes  indicates  possible 
trouble  with  C.P.  807  under  unfavorable  ripening 
conditions. 

In  first  and  second  stubble  tests  on  light  soil  (tables 

2  and    3),    C.P.    807   gave   yields    of   sugar   per    acre 


definitely    higher    than    obtained    with    Co.    281    but 
slightly  lower  than  obtained  with  C.P.  28/19. 
Tests  on  Heavy  Clay  Areas 

Corroborating  the  results  of  previous  tests,  Co.  290, 
in  tests  on  heavy  soils  during  1935  (table  4),  sur- 
passed C.P.  807  by  average  differences  of  1326 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  and  10.2  pounds  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  in  plant  cane  tests  and  by  1,004 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  and  6.1  pounds  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  in  first  stubble  tests.  According  to 
tests  conducted  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott1  Co.  290  has 
proven  more  resistant  to  red  rot  than  C.P.  807  in  both 
laboratory  and  field  tests  and  because  of  this  advan- 
tage and  the  above-mentioned  yield  superiority,  Co. 
290  would  seem  a  desirable  substitute  for  C.P.  807 
on  soils  of  this  type.  Because  of  its  late  maturing 
qualities,  however,  some  apprehensions  have  been 
felt  with  regard  to  the  possible  failure  of  Co.  290  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  level  of  sucrose  content  in  time 
to  be  profitably  harvested  before  the  usual  late-season 
rains.  This  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  view 
of  the  usual  difficulties  of  transporting  cane  from 
such  areas  under  adverse  weather  conditions.  The 
possibility  of  greatly  improving  the  quality  of  mill 
cane  by  topping,  found  to  be  characteristic  of  Co. 
290,  mitigates  this  apparent  hazard  and  the  heavy 
cane  yields  consistently  afforded  by  the  variety  should 
amply  compensate  for  the  occasional  necessity  of  dis- 
carding immature  top  portions  of  the  stalk.  In  com- 
mercial-scale plantings  during  the  past  several  years, 

1Associate  Pathologist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investi- 
gations. 
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however,  C.  P.  807  has  given  rather  consistently  good 
results  on  heavy  soils  and  many  growers  quite  prop- 
erly hesitate  to  abandon  it  or  even  greatly  curtail  its 
acreage  in  view  of  its  satisfactory  past  performance. 
Table  4.  Results  of  Variety  Tests  on  Heavy  Clay 
Soils  in  Louisiana  during  1935.  (Average  of  5  tests 
in  Parishes  of  Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary  and 
Pointe  Coupee). 


Plant  Cane  Tests 

First  Stubble  Tests 

(Harvest  dates  November  26 
to  December  18,  inclusive) 

(Harvest  dates  October  30 
to  November  22,  inclusive) 

Variety 

Yield 

of  Cane 

Per 

Acre 

Indicated  Yield 
of  96  °  sugar 

Yield 

of  Cane 

Per 

Acre 

Indicated  Yield 
of  96  °  sugar 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
Acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
Acre 

Co.  281_-- - 

Co.  290 

C.P.  807 

C.P.  28/19 

C.P.  28/11 

31.83 
26.45 
23.55 
25.39 

196~3 
186.1 
233.9 
211.3 

6248 
4922 
5508 
5365 

22.47 
36.11 
31.60 
23.36 

186.8 
179.3 
173.2 
222.3 

4197 
6476 
5472 
5192 

In  plant  cane  tests  on  Sharkey  clay  during  1935 
(table  4),  C.P.  28/19  gave  a  lower  average  yield  of 
cane  per  acre  than  obtained  with  C.P.  28/11,  but 
because  of  its  usual  advantage  in  yield  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  gave  a  somewhat  higher  average  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre.  In  the  same  tests  and  five  others 
with  first  stubble  C.P.  28/19  averaged  slightly  greater 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre  than  obtained  with  C.P.  807. 
The  plant  cane  results  were  significantly  in  favor  of 
C.P.  28/19,  while  stubble  results  were  slightly  and 
perhaps  insignificantly  in  favor  of  C.P.  807.     In  tests 


conducted  by  Abbott  (1),  C.P.  28/19  and  particularly 
C.P.  28/11  have  shown  greater  resistance  to  red  rot 
than  either  C.P.  807  or  Co.  290. 

Tests  on  Muck  Soils 

Very  few  of  the  sugarcane  varieties  now  extensively 
cultivated  in  Louisiana  will  mature  satisfactorily  un- 
der conditions  of  exceptionally  high  fertility  charac- 
teristic of  the  muck  areas  of  the  state.  During  former 
years,  limited  sugarcane  acreages  on  such  soils  usually 
consisted  of  the  early  maturing  but  otherwise  very 
unsatisfactory  variety  D.  95.  Co.  281  has  been  found 
a  fairly  satisfactory  variety  for  muck  soils,  but  has 
proven  definitely  inferior  to  D.  95  in  point  of  sucrose 
content  and,  under  favorable  ripening  conditions,  ex- 
cessive topping  is  usually  necessary  to  bring  mill  cane 
of  Co.  281  to  satisfactory  levels  of  sugar  content. 

In  tests  on  muck  soils  during  1933  and  1934  C.P. 
28/19  and  other  early  maturing  varieties  recently  bred 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Canal  Point, 
Florida,  showed  considerable  promise  under  the  pre- 
vailing adverse  ripening  conditions.  These  observa- 
tions are  confirmed  by  the  result  of  tests  during  1935, 
summarized  in  table  5.  In  the  plant  cane  test,  C.P. 
28/19  outyielded  Co.  281  by  an  average  of  more  than 
40  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  approximately 
1,800  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  In  the  first  stubble 
test,  C.P.  28/19  outyielded  D.  95  by  17.1  pounds  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  3,414  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre.  In  both  tests,  C.P.  28/11  gave  results  very 
similar  to  those  obtained  with  Co.  281.  C.P.  29/320 
outyielded  Co.  281  by  10.4  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  and  1,482  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  in  the 
plant  cane   test;    in   the   first   stubble   test   it   yielded 
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980  pounds  more  sugar  per  acre  but  7.5  pounds  less 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  than  Co.  281.  In  first  stubble 
tests,  both  CP.  28/11  and  CP.  29/320  surpassed 
D.  95  in  yields  of  sugar  per  acre,  but  dropped 
definitely  below  the  latter  in  yields  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane. 

Preliminary  Tests 
In  preliminary  tests,  results  of  which  are  sum- 
marized in  table  6,  the  new  varieties,  CP.  29/103 
and  CP.  29/116,  gave  average  yields  of  sugar  per 
acre  surpassing  corresponding  yields  obtained  with 
Co.  281  by  wide  margins.  The  yield  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  from  CP.  29/103  was  2.4  pounds  lower  and 
that  from  CP.  29/116,  26.7  pounds  lower  than  ob- 
tained with  Co.  281. 

Table    5.     Results    of    variety    tests    on    muck    soil, 
Clovelly  Farms,  Lafourche  Parish,  during  1935. 


Table  6.  Results  of  preliminary  variety  tests  on 
light  soil  in  Louisiana  during  1935.  (Average  of  7 
tests  in  parishes  of  Lafourche,  Terrebonne,  St.  Mary, 
Vermilion  and  Pointe  Coupee). 


Plant  Cane 

First  Stubble 

Variety 

Average 

Yield  of 

Cane 

Per 

Acre 

Indicated  Yield 
of  98  °  sugar 

Average 

Yield  of 

Cane 

Per 

Acre 

Indicated  Yield 
of  96  °  sugar 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 

Acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
Acre 

Co.  281 

CP  29/103 

CP  29/116 

CP  29/320 

Co.  281  1  2 

Co.  290/ 

27.56 
36.15 
43.54 

28.50 
43.71 

208.41 
206.0 
181.7 

210.8 

190.6 

5744 
7447 
7912 

6007 
8332 

23.24 

32.91 
23.19 
36.22 

207.8 

221.8 
212.3 
198.1 

4830 

7299 
4924 
7176 

Plant  Cane 

Harvested 

November  22nd 

First  Stubble 

Harvested 
December  6th 

Indicated  Yield 
of  96°  sugar 

Indicated  Yield 
of  96  °  sugar 

Variety 

Per  ton 

of  Cane 

Above 

(+) 

or 

Below 

(-) 

Co.  281 

Per 
Acre 
Above 

(+) 

or 

Below 

(-) 
Co.  281 

Per  ton 
of  Cane 
Above 
(+) 
or 
Below 

(-) 
Co.  281 

Per 
Acre 
Above 

(+) 

or 

Below 

(-) 
Co.  281 

Per  ton 
of  Cane 
Above 

(+) 

or 

Below 

(-) 

D95 

Per 

Acre 
Above 

(+) 

or 

Below 

(-) 

D95 

CP  28/19 

CP  28/11 

CP  29/320 

+44.3 
—6.0 

+10.4 

+1845 

+22 

+1482 

+40.8 
+5.6 
—7.5 

+1739 

—28 

+980 

+17.1 
—18.1 
—23.7 

+3414 
+1647 
+4034 

1Weighted  average. 

2Average  results  obtained  in  main  variety  tests  in  plots 
adjacent  to  preliminary  tests. 

Summary 

Under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane district,  it  is  considered  essential  to  devote  cer- 
tain percentages  of  the  acreage  to  early  maturing 
varieties  and  to  varieties  suitable  for  windrowing  in 
order  to  insure  cane  of  satisfactory  quality  for  early 
milling  on  the  one  hand  and  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  freeze  injury  on  the  other.  At  the 
present  time,  Co.  281  is  the  only  satisfactory  variety 
suitable  for  windrowing  purposes.  CP.  28/19,  in 
the  light  of  all  information  so  far  available,  appears  to 
be  the  best  variety  for  early  milling.  It  is  possible 
that  more  extensive  field  trials  with  CP.  29/320  and 
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C.P.  28/11  will  reveal  favorable  qualities  in  relation 
to  certain  conditions  not  now  apparent  but  on  the 
basis  of  information  so  far  available  there  appears 
no  reason  for  the  extensive  substitution  of  either  for 
C.P.  28/19.  In  view  of  their  susceptibility  to  storm 
damage,  extensive  cultivation  of  the  two  former  varie- 
ties in  the  coastal  parishes  may  prove  hazardous. 

Except  possibly  in  limited  areas  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  district,  or  under 
conditions  of  exceptionally  high  soil  fertility,  Co.  290 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  varieties 
for  "mid-season"  harvest.  During  that  period,  this 
variety  has  rather  consistently  surpassed  all  other 
released  varieties  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre.  Co.  290 
has  performed  to  best  advantage  in  the  southwestern 
parishes,  where  it  has  occasionally  been  among  the 
highest  in  sucrose  content  even  at  the  beginning  of 
grinding. 

Early  maturing  varieties,  such  as  C.P.  28/19, 
should  figure  prominently  in  the  varietal  assortment 
for  parishes  of  Avoyelles  and  Pointe  Coupee. 

Trends  in  experimental  results  definitely  favor  Co. 
290  in  preference  to  C.P.  807  for  heavy  clay  soils. 
The  susceptibility  of  C.P.  807  to  red  rot  on  such 
soils  with  resultant  gappy  stands  and  frequent  near- 
failures  in  recent  years  seem  to  warrant  its  replace- 
ment on  most  of  the  heavy  soils  by  Co.  290,  as  has 
already  been  done  in  a  number  of  instances,  though 
the  hazard  of  having  large  areas  in  a  late-maturing 
variety  with  known  susceptibility  to  freeze  injury  such 
as  Co.  290  must  be  emphasized.  This  hazard  should 
be  considered  carefully  before  abandoning  C.P.  807 
or  even  further  greatly  curtailing  its  acreage.  The 
outstanding  resistance  of  C.P.  807  to  mosaic  and  its 
rather  consistently  good  performance  on  heavy  soils 
in  the  past  indicate  the  advisability  of  continued 
planting  of  this  variety  on  a  percentage  of  the  heavy 
soil  acreage,  to  a  sufficient  extent  at  least  to  insure 
ample  seed  cane  supplies.  The  extent  to  which  C.P. 
28/11  and  C.P.  28/19  may  prove  suitable  for  heavy 
clay  soils   remains  to  be  determined. 

Limited  tests  indicate  that  C.  P.  28/19  is  superior 
to  C.P.  28/11  and  C.P.  29/320  for  reclaimed  muck 
areas.  While  also  outyielding  the  latter  varieties  in 
sugar  per  acre,  C.P.  28/19  has  indicated  distinctly 
superior  maturing  qualities  under  existing  conditions. 

In  preliminary  tests,  C.P.  29/116  and  C.P.  29/103 
have  shown  considerable  promise,  but  the  results  can- 
not be  regarded  as  conclusive,  and  more  extensive 
plantation  trials  will  have  to  be  conducted  before  the 
relative  agricultural  and  manufacturing  merits  of 
these  varieties  can  accurately  be  estimated. 
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The  Topping  of  Sugarcane 


By   E.    C.   Simon,   Assistant    Sugarcane   Investigator,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


The  sugarcane  grower  may  often  lose  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  crop  through  the  improper  topping  of 
his  mill  cane.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  factors  affecting  topping  and  to  clarify 
this  important  phase  of  sugarcane  harvesting. 

In  "The  Sugar  Bulletin"  for  September  15,  1935, 
there  appeared  an  article  entitled  "The  Zeiss  Hand 
Refractometer  and  Its  Application  to  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry".  In  that  article  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  method  for  maturity  testing  is 
explained.  To  avoid  repetition  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  Zeiss  hand  refractometer,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  that  article. 

In  Louisiana  the  commercial  sugarcanes  mature  in 
two  general  ways  which  are  best  illustrated  in  table  I 
under  types  I  and  II.  Due  to  variability  of  soil  type, 
soil  fertility,  cultural  practices,  and  weather  conditions 
during  the  growing  and  the  maturing  seasons,  condi- 
tions are  not  always  ideal  for  a  variety  to  mature 
according  to  its  general  type.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  disregard  to  a  large  extent  the  habit  of 
maturity  of  a  variety,  and  to  use  as  the  basis  for 
topping  a  more  generally  applicable  method  which 
can  be  applied  to  any  variety  under  any  conditions 
of  maturity. 

Topping  must  not  be  considered  as  the  removal  of 
one  or  more  of  the  upper  joints  of  the  sugarcane 
stalk,  but  as  the  removal  of  a  certain  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  stalk  material.  Under  average  matur- 
ing conditions  early  in  the  grinding  season,  some 
varieties  have  top  joints  of  practically  the  same 
weight  as  the  bottom  joints,  while  other  varieties  have 
much  lighter  top  joints  than  bottom  ones.  Seasonal 
variations  affect  the  relative  weights  of  the  upper  and 
lower  joints.  When  an  upper  joint  is  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  weight  as  a  lower  one,  the  removal 
of  one  upper  joint  would  be  necessary  to  offset  the 
weight  of  one  lower  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
requires  two  upper  joints  to  weigh  as  much  as  one 
lower  one,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  two 
joints  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  proportion  of 
stalk  material. 

The  method  used  for  determining  the  proper 
topping  point  for  mill  cane  is  based  on  experimental 
data  which  show  that  a  refractometer  Brix  of  16.00 
obtained  on  a  juice  sample  from  the  central  joint 
of  a  stalk  of  freshly  cut  mill  cane  unaffected  by  cold 
weather,  represents  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
a  sucrose  content  within  the  limits  of  "standard 
cane". 

In  table  I  of  this  article,  illustrations  are  given  of 
the  two  general  ways  in  which  sugarcanes  mature. 
These  are  illustrated  under  types  I  and  II  by  repre- 
sentative stalks  of  sugarcane,  topped  as  regular  mill 
cane,  and  having  upper  and  lower  joints  of  practically 
the  same  weight. 

Type  I  has  a  sucrose  distribution  (as  indicated 
by  the  refractometer  Brix)  which  shows  a  relatively 
steady  rise  in  sucrose  content  from  the  top  joint  to 
the  bottom  joint.  The  basic  Brix  of  the  stalk  is 
about     14.3,    indicating    a     sucrose    content     slightly 


higher  than  that  of  salvage  cane,  which  is  based  on 
the  usual  Louisiana  cane  purchase  contract.  By  the 
removal  of  the  three  top  joints,  the  Brix  could  be 
increased  to  approximately  15.00,  and  the  calculated 
sucrose  would  then  be  about  10.50.  Further  topping 
would  result  in  a  great  loss  of  tonnage  and  no  large 
gains  in  sucrose  content;  to  obtain  cane  of  "standard" 
quality,  the  stalks  would  have  to  be  topped  in  half. 

Type  II  has  an  entirely  different  sucrose  distribu- 
tion (as  indicated  by  the  refractometer  Brix).  The 
sucrose  distribution  in  this  type  is  such  that  the 
bottom  portion  of  the  stalk  is  fairly  mature.  There 
is  no  relatively  steady  rise  in  sucrose  content  from 
the  top  joint  to  the  bottom  joint,  as  is  found  in  Type 
I.  The  basic  Brix  of  the  type  II  cane  is  15.4,  indi- 
cating that  the  sucrose  is  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
"standard  cane."  By  removing  the  top  three  joints, 
the  Brix  could  be  increased  to  approximately  16.60, 
which  would  place  this  type  of  cane  in  the  higher 
brackets  of  "standard  cane." 

Table  I. 


Brix  by  Joints  Beginning  at  Top 

Type  I 

Type  II 

8.2  -  Mill  Topping 

7.0  -  Mill  Topping 

10.6 

8.2 

11.8 

9.4 

12.6 

11.2 

13.6 

12.4 

14.0 

13.2 

14.2  \ 

14.4  /  Refr.  Brix  14.3 

14.2 

15.2  \ 

15.0-  Refr.  Brix  15.0 

15.6  /  Refr.  Brix  15.4 

15.4 

16.6-  Refr.  Brix  16.6 

16.4 

17.0 

17.0 

17.4 

16.8 

18.4 

17.8 

17.8 

18.2 

18  2 

A  rapid  method  for  determining  the  stage  of 
maturity  of  different  fields  or  varieties  of  sugarcane 
may  be  carried  out  as  follows:  A  representative 
number  of  stalks  (approximately  20)  covering  the 
entire  area  are  sampled.  In  sampling,  all  ditch 
bank  and  outside  rows  are  avoided  and  sampling 
begun  about  twenty  feet  from  turn  rows.  Stalks  are 
topped  as  ordinary  mill  cane  and  individual  refrac- 
tometer determinations  are  made  on  each  stalk. 
These  determinations  are  made  on  the  third  joint  from 
the  bottom,  the  middle  joint,  and  the  third  joint 
from  the  top.  Refractometer  determinations  of  this 
type  may  be  used  under  any  conditions  and  will  give 
the  information  necessary  for  determining  the  neces- 
sity or  the  advisability  of  topping. 

Table  II  shows  the  average  distribution  of  Brix 
on  different  dates  according  to  varieties,  and  brings 
out  the  manner  in  which  these  varieties  have  matured 
during  the  1933   grinding  season. 
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Table  II. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BRIX  IN  STALKS  BY  AREA 
PLANT  CANE 


Variety 

Date          Location 

28-19 

234 

28-11 

281 

290 

807 

10/6-7/33  3rd  J.  top- 
Middle 
3rd  J.  butt_ 

.  9.96 

13.33 

.16.34 

11.70 
13.56 
15.50 

11.72 
13.47 
14.66 

8.80 
11.78 
14.36 

11.18 
13.11 
14.82 

9.22 
11.51 
13.36 

10/23/33    3rd  J.  top- 
Middle 
3rd  J.  butt. 

.13.18 

15.82 

.17.44 

11.72 
14.88 
16.82 

14.14 
15.12 
16.40 

12.32 
13.78 
14.88 

11.96 
14.28 
15.82 

11.16 
12.44 
13.36 

11/14/33    3rd  J.  top- 
Middle 

3rd  J.  butt. 

.15.31 
.18.00 
.19.90 

15.22 
16.60 
18.00 

17.10 
18.34 

1S.72 

15.02 
16.96 
18.20 

14.20 
15.86 
17.46 

12.96 
14.70 
15.62 

Briefly  summarized,  topping  must  be  considered  as 
the  removal  of  a  certain  quantity  of  top  material 
from  a  sugarcane  stalk,  measured  in  terms  of  the 
relative  weight  of  upper  and  lower  joints.  The 
removal  of  this  top  material  results  in  gains  in  the 
sucrose  content  of  the  remainder  of  the  sugarcane 
stalk. 

When  the  sucrose  distribution  in  the  sugarcane 
stalks  shows  a  general  rise  from  the  top  joint  to  the 
bottom  joint,  as  illustrated  by  type  I  in  table  I, 
small  increases  in  sucrose  content  may  be  expected 
from  topping;  with  this  type  of  sugarcane  it  is 
practical  to  top  only  to  the  extent  that  brings  the 
best  monetary  returns.  Relatively  immature  cane  of 
type  I  cannot  be  topped  back  to  cane  of  "standard" 
quality  without  an  excess  tonnage  loss;  often  it  can- 
not be  topped  back  to  "standard  cane"  at  all. 

When  the  sucrose  distribution  is  such  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sugarcane  stalk  is  high  in 
sucrose  content  as  illustrated  by  type  II  in  table  I, 
very  satisfactory  increases  in  sucrose  content  can  be 
expected  through  proper  topping. 


Year  Book  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
The    1936   Yearbook   of  Agriculture   has    just  been 
published    and    we    hasten    to    quote    from    the    very 
middle   of  the   volume,   which   is   the   official    dictum 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this   most  illumin- 
ating admission  and  encouraging  statement  of  fact: 
"Sugar   manufacturing   is    one    of   the    most   effi- 
ciently modern   industries,   and   unquestionably   the 
most  efficient  agricultural  industry." 
We  stand  at  salute,  and  look  forward  to  the  more 
abundant  life  for  the  sugarcane  growers  in  the  lieht 
of    the    better    understanding    which    always    results 
from  research! 

Since  we  have  made  reference  to  the  1936  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  it  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  the 
past  editorial  policy  of  presenting  brief  summaries  of 
miscellaneous  new  developments  in  Agriculture  has 
been  changed  this  year  so  that  the  Yearbook  explores 
a  single  subject. — "the  creative  development  of  new 
forms  of  life  through  plant  and  animal  breeding." 
The    statistics    which    have    been    contained    in    the 


Seed  Cane  for  Sale 


Positively  100  per  cent  free  of  Mosaic 
100  per  cent  free  of  Borers 

Varieties  C.P.  28-19,  C.P.  28-11,  C.P. 
29-320  and  Co.  290.  We  are  sold  out 
of  Co.  281. 

The  above  varieties  are  fast  becoming 
badly  infected  with  Mosaic  in  the  Sugar 
Belt.  Unless  diligent  care  is  taken  to  plant 
clean  seed,  these  varieties  will  be  hard  to 
maintain  in  profitable  production. 


For  Information  and  Price  Apply: 

WALTER  GODCHAUX 

ROSEWOOD  FARMS,  INC., 
P.  O.  Box  226  New  Orleans,  La. 


COMBUSTION  ENGINEERING  BOILERS 

There  is  a  CE  boiler  to  fit  every  condition,  fire 
tube  or  water  tube.  CE  products  also  include  stok- 
ers, furnaces  and  related  equipment.  The  Combus- 
tion hrt  boiler,  formerly  known  by  the  trade  names 
'Casey-Hedges"  and  "Walsh-Weidner"  are  widely 
installed  in  Southern  Sugar  mills.  These  boilers 
have  a  reputation  of  many  years'  standing  for  fine 
construction  and  efficient,  dependable  performance. 
CE  fire  tube  boilers  are  built  in  sizes  that  range 
from  about  30  hp  to  330  hp:  welded  or  riveted. 
They  are  adaptable  for  hand  firing,  stoker  firing 
or  oil  burning  and  are  quickly  available  from  the 
CE  plant  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Fabricated  Vessels 

for 
Sugar  Factories 


Combustion  Engineering 
plants  have  complete  fa- 
cilities for  fabricating 
equipment  for  the  sugar 
factories.  Vessels  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  standard 
or  special,  can  be  fabricated  to  your  order;  welded 
or  riveted;   annealed,  x-rayed  and  tested.     Ask  us 


to  quote. 


A-296-b 


COMBUSTION  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

District  Offices  in  the  South:  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
1032  W.  Main  St.;  Houston,  Texas,  Niels  Esperson 
Bldg.;    Charlotte,  N.   C,  Independence  Bldg. 

NEW  ORLEANS  AGENT: 
CHAS.  WIGGIN  &  SON,  329  BALTER  BLDG. 
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Yearbook,  and  which  give  to  it  its  greatest  value  for 
our  purposes,  are  being  published  for  1936  in  a 
separate  volume. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the 
introduction  carries  an  extended  review  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  complex  program  of  adjustment 
of  sugar  supplies  to  consumption  requirements  under 
the  AAA. 

Of  chief  interest  to  the  sugarcane  grower  will  be 
the  ninety-five  pages  devoted  to  "Sugarcane:  Its 
Origin  and  Improvement"  by  E.  W.  Brandes  and  G. 
B.  Sartoris,  and  the  "Improvement  of  the  Sugar  Beet" 
by  G.  H.  Koons,  all  three  of  the  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  We 
cannot  too  highly  compliment  these  gentlemen  for 
the  invaluable  contributions  which  they  have  thus 
made  to  the  public  information  regarding  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  the  constructive  work  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  doing  for  many 
years  to  encourage,  maintain  and  expand  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 


Proper  Utilization  of  Sugar  Cane 
Varieties  in  Louisiana 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER   IN   MULES  OF   ALL   CLASSES 
(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,   La. 


By   C.  B.  Gonaux,  Sugar  Cane  Specialist,  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry  now  enjoys  the 
position  of  being  well  stocked  with  more  good  com- 
mercial field  varieties  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
The  P.O.J,  canes  which  stemmed  the  tide  between 
the  old  noble-type  canes  and  the  present  era  of  new 
varieties  are  now  definitely  out  of  our  program.  The 
cane  breeding  station  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  at  Canal 
Point,  Florida,  the  field  station  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
located  at  Houma,  Louisiana,  and  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Experiment  Station,  working  in  cooperation  through 
various  outfield  stations  in  representative  sections  of 
the  sugar  belt,  have  been  the  direct  means  of  furnish- 
ing excellent  varieties  of  cane  which  have  been 
responsible  for  rapidly  increasing  the  yields  of  cane 
and  sugar  of  the  State. 

From  among  the  varieties  that  are  adapted  to  the 
different  soil  types  and  the  varying  climatic  conditions 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  cane  belt,  it  is  now 
possible  for  the  individual  planter  to  select  canes 
that  will  give  him  the  most  profitable  returns.  The 
three  early  maturing  canes,  C.P.  28-11,  C.P.  28-19, 
and  C.P.  29-320,  are  now  being  grown  extensively  on 
a  field  basis  and  past  results  have  proven  their  early 
maturing  qualities  and  their  good  field  performance 
as  plant  cane  and  stubble.  C.P.  28-11,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  disease  resistant  canes,  can  be  used  to 
best   advantage   on   the   heavy,   poorly  drained   black 


from    Foundation   to    Finished    Factory 

"  There  are  good  reasons  for  entrusting  the  erection  of  a 

sugar  factory  to  SQUIER.     First  of  all  SQUIER  has  had 
many  years  of  experience   in   the  field.      Our  engineers 
are  familiar  with  the  many  problems  encountered  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  modern  mill.     Our  own  line 
of  equipment  is  so  complete,  so  well  balanced  that  we 
can  offer  you  the  highest  possible  efficiency.     We  manu- 
facture all  the  equipment  used  to  produce  sugar,  and  we 
know  how  to  install  it  properly. 
SQUIER,  with  representatives,  all  over  the  world,  with 
a    strong    financial    structure    undisturbed    by    business 
conditions  at  any  time,  is  able  and  ready  to  contract  the 
erection  of  your  new  mill,  or  to  make  replacements  or 
repairs  on  your  old  one. 


Ask  for  our  recommendation. 

THE  GEO.  L  SQUIER  MFG.  CO., 

Buffalo,  New  York 

LOUISIANA   REPRESENTATIVES: 

SOUTHERN  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO., 
Baton   Rouge,    La. 


Let 

SQUIER 


CONTRACT  the 
complete  factory 
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CHARLES  WTOGIN  &  SON 


Bridgeport  Brass  Co. Copper  Tubes 

Combustion   Engineering  Co. Boilers 

Foster  Mfg.  Co.  Filter  Cloths 

Goslin-Birmingham  Mfg.  Co.    Mills  and  Evaporators 

Horace  G.    Preston  Co. Hydraulic  Leathers 

Stedman  Foundry... Cane  Shredders 

ROTARY  CANE  KNIVES 

329  B ALTER  BLDG.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Castaf^xios  Cane  Loader  Co. 


CASTAGNOS 

MULE  AND  ENGINE  DRIVEN 

CANE    LOADERS 
HOWARD  TYPE  CANE  LOADER 
CASTAGNOS  OR  HOWARD  TYPE  LOADER 

MOUNTED  ON  TRACTOR  CHASSIS 

IMPROVED  CASTAGNOS  STUBBLE  SHAVER 

TRACTOR  DRIVEN 

SHOP:     DONALDSONVILLE,  LA.  OFFICE:     329  SALTER  BLDG., 

NEW  ORLEANS 
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lands,  on  badly  drained  sandy  soils,  and  on  thin,  poor 
soils. 

C.P.  28-19  and  C.P.  29-320  have  given  best 
response  on  the  most  fertile  well  drained  soils.  These 
two  varieties  can  be  used  very  advantageously  in  all 
sections  of  the  cane  belt. 

During  the  present  season,  under  severe  summer 
drouth  conditions,  C.P.  28-11  and  C.P.  29-320  made 
an  outstanding  showing.  Drouth  resistance  is  quite 
an  important  factor,  particularly  in  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  State. 

Co.  281  is  our  standard  windrowing  variety  and 
should  be  included  in  all  fall  planting  schedules  for 
1936  in  sufficient  amounts  to  provide  the  necessary 
insurance  against  early  freezes  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  make  safe  the  grinding  operations  for  the  period 
after  December  20.  Co.  281,  like  C.P.  28-19  and 
C.P.  29-320,  requires  the  best  well  drained  fertile 
soils  for  optimum  results.  In  spite  of  heavy  infesta- 
tions of  mosaic  disease,  it  has  given  very  satisfactory 
results  during  the  past  several  seasons.  The  prospects 
for  plant  cane  and  stubble  crops  this  year  are  quite 
promising,  and  with  favorable  weather  conditions  this 
variety  should  perform  as  satisfactorily  as  it  has  in 
the  past  few  seasons. 

The  early  and  late  season  requirements  of  a  suc- 
cessful harvesting  and  milling  season  can  be  met  by 
utilizing  the  three  early  maturing  canes  and  Co.  281. 
In  the  northern  areas  of  the  cane  belt,  which  include 
the  Red  river  section  and  West  Feliciana  and  the 
upper  Mississippi  river  and  Atchafalaya  sections, 
these  four  varieties  are  recommended  to  meet  all 
requirements. 

There  are  two  other  commercial  field  canes,  Co. 
290  and  C.P.  807,  that  are  extensively  grown  in  the 
southern  areas  of  the  State.  Both  are  classed  as 
mid-season  canes,  capable  of  producing  heavy  field 
tonnages  and  high  sugar  per  acre  yields.  Co.  290 
greatly  surpassed  C.P.  807  at  all  of  the  Experiment 
Station  test  fields  last  season.  It  gave  the  best 
results  in  the  Teche  and  western  sections  and  on  the 
heavy  mixed  and  black  lands  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
river  section.  The  Experiment  Station  recommenda- 
tion for  planting  this  variety  on  lands  of  moderate 
fertility  in  the  southern  areas  of  the  state  should  be 
closely  observed.  Co.  290  is  economical  to  cultivate, 
harvest  and  mill. 

The  outstanding  performance  of  Co.  290  in  the 
Teche  and  western  areas  has  made  it  the  standard 
field  variety  of  these  sections.  However,  the  compar- 
ative results  of  Experiment  Station  test  fields  in 
these  sections  during  the  season  of  1935  show  that 
both  C.P.  28-19  and  C.P.  29-320  often  surpassed  Co. 
290  in  value  per  acre.  C.P.  807  has  made  a  very 
fine  showing  in  the  western  section,  and,  like  Co.  290, 
can  be  advantageously  used  as  a  mid-season  cane 
on  some  soils.  The  early  maturing  canes  C.P.  28-11, 
C.P.  28-19,  and  C.P.  29-320  should  be  planted  for 
early  milling  purposes.  Co.  281  must  be  depended 
upon  for  windrowing  purposes. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


SUGAR 

(Pu/te  Cam 

cA  complete  tine, 
of  AlcjA  aitaiiMi. 
puvie  ccme  mujcOia 


California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco,  California 


WARREN    KEARNY 


E.    NEWTON    KEARNY 


Established   1886 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

J.  WATTS  KEARNY  &  SONS 

Sugar  House  and   Mill  Supplies 


512-526     SOUTH     PETERS     ST. 


NEW    ORLEANS 


WILLIAM  L.    OWEN 

Consulting    Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 

Deterioration. 
Authority     on     Sugar     Storage,     Sugar 

Analysis  and  Appraisal  of  Sugar  for 

Storage. 


Consultant  for  the 
LUMMUS   COMPANY 

Builders  of 
Complete  Alcohol  and  Rum  Plants 


PHONE  4577 
1504  Florida  St.      BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 
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AMERICAN  NORIT  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
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High-Grade  Construction 

means 

Low  Cost  Operation 

McCORMICK-DEERING  CANE  TOOLS 

and 

INTERNATIONAL   TRUCKS 


M'CORMlCfcDEERING 
^FARM  MACHINES^ 

^IMPLEMENTS' 


offer  you  a  wise  investment  for 
your  farm  and  hauling  problem. 
We'll  be  glad  to  have  you  ask 
us  to  prove  it  in  detail. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The  McCORMICK-DEERING  Cane  Spe- 
cial Farmall  30  tractor  with  cultivator 
and  plow  attachments  will  save  you  Time, 
Labor  and  Money. 


There  is  an  INTERNATIONAL  TRUCK 
to  meet  your  hauling  requirement.  Sizes 
range  from  the  light  VMon  job  to  power- 
ful 6-wheelers. 


Ask  Us  Or   Your  Nearest  Dealer  For  a  Demonstration 

INTERNA  TIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.     new  Orleans,  la. 


Learn  About  This  New  Product  in  Lime 

LARGER    FLOCK 

More   Filter  Press   Capacity  Less  Loss  In  Filter  Cake 

BETTER  COLOR  ON  CANE  JUICE 

Faster  Settling  Where  Settling   Tanks  Are   Used 

PERFECT  CHEMICAL  CONTROL 

Due  To  Uniformity  In   Quality   and   Fineness — 

26%  TO  35%  LESS  LIME  REQUIRED 

Better  Product — Larger  Output — Less   Cost  When   Using 

REFINERS  CALCIUM  OXIDE 

PERFECTED   ESPECIALLY   FOR  THE   SUGAR   TRADE 

Our  Chemical  Engineer  will  be  glad  to  call  and  give  you  further  information. 
No  obligation.     Export  inquiries  solicited. 

BATESVILLE  WHITE  LIME  COMPANY 

BATESVILLE,     ARKANSAS 
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Over-Quota  Sugar 


(By  C  J. 

Although  the  estimates  of  consumption  require- 
ments in  the  United  States  in  1936  appear  to  all  of 
us  to  be  ample  for  the  actual  demand,  there  is 
increasing  concern  expressed  regarding  the  possibility 
of  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  last  year  when 
some  127,574  tons  of  raw  sugar  were  permitted  to  be 
entered  under  bond  in  December,  1935,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  General  Sugar  Order  No.  1,  Revision 
1.  This  sugar  was  charged  against  the  1936  quota, 
but  refiners  in  Atlantic  Ports  were  permitted  to  with- 
draw these  raw  sugars  from  customs  custody  and  to 
refine  and  market  same  in  competition  with  quota 
sugars  of  1935.  It  proved  an  unnecessarily  harmful 
decision  because  of  the  fact  that  it  prevented  the  sale 
of  Louisiana  raws  at  a  very  attractive  price  and  dis- 
placed a  like  amount  of  quota  sugars  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  marketed  in  1935.  Frankly,  with 
ample  supplies  of  raw  sugar  still  available  and  with 
all  sugars  selling  at  a  reasonable  price  in  relation  to 
the  general  cost  of  foods,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
justification  for  similar  releases  from  customs  custody 
in  December,  1936,  but  most  of  us  felt  that  there 
was  no  justification  for  such  releases  in  December, 
1935,  hence  representatives  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  have  requested  the  AAA  to  serve  notice  on 
all  refiners  that  such  releases  will  not  be  available 
this  year,  in  order  that  they  might  make  their  plans 
accordingly  and  not  make  application  for  such  per- 
mits this  year. 

As  already  reported,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
officially  represented  as  desiring  to  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  grower  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar- 
cane to  a  parity  basis,  such  as  prevailed  under  the 
AAA.  The  present  situation  gives  every  evidence 
that  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  sugar  beets  and  sugar- 
cane by  processors  for  the  1936  crop  will  approach 
a  reasonable  parity  and  may  conceivably  reach  a 
reasonable  parity  in  some  sections. 

With  regard  to  sugar  quotas,  the  production  in 
continental  United  States  is  estimated  to  be  such  that 
it  will  not  affect  the  njarketing  of  all  sugar  produced. 
But  we  always  come  back  to  the  fact  that  although 
Louisiana  seems  to  be  provided  for  in  marketing 
during  1936.  we  are  not  provided  for  in  benefit  pay- 
ments, such  as  they  are,  and  for  1937  we  face  going 
back  to  scratch,  or  220,200  tons.  No  matter  how  you 
consider  the  sugar  program  with  respect  to  Louisiana, 
you  always  get  back  to  the  obstacle  of  an  inadequate 
quota. 

The  performance  of  Louisiana  in  production  for 
1935  and  the  prospect  of  equal  performance  in  1936 
constitute  the  most  irrefutable  argument  for  the 
adequate  quota  which  we  have  contended  for,  begged 
for  and  demanded.  When  one  considers  that  the 
purpose  of  Federal  relief  is  to  provide  temporarily 
for  those  who  have  not  been  restored  to  prosperity, 
the  case  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  appears  to 
be  the  paradox  of  Federal  policy.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  to  its  normal  prosperity  would  be  the  most 
immediate  channel  towards  recovery  for  South  Louis- 
iana. Admitting  that  there  are.  special  concessions  in 
connection    with    the    sugar    program    that    must    be 


Bourg) 

recognized,  nevertheless  we  are  all  convinced  that  a 
square  deal  for  Louisiana  under  the  sugar  program 
would  not  in  the  slightest  disarrange  or  upset  the 
sugar  quota  system. 

A  united  domestic  sugar  industry,  agreed  upon  a 
program  that  is  fair  to  all  parties,  grower  and  pro- 
cessor, sugar  beet  and  sugarcane,  can  wield  a  benefi- 
cial and  salutary  influence  on  Congressional  action. 
Admitting  that  there  is  a  hard  fight  ahead  on  the 
sugar  bill,  it  is  equally  true  that  its  provisions 
probably  would  be  the  basis  of  a  permanent  Federal 
sugar  policy;  at  least  it  bids  fair  to  become  the  basis 
of  the  Federal  policy  for  the  next  four  years.  The 
National  Beet  Grower  editorializes  that  there  is 
"Hope  in  Cooperation"  and  we  add  that  there  is 
potential  success  in  unity  of  purpose  and  program, 
when  it  is  backed  up  by  organization  which  is  truly 
representative  of  the  personnel  and  the  merits  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  performs  these  functions  for  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry  and  our  first  step  towards  suc- 
cess is  to  maintain,  solidify  and  coordinate  our  efforts 
in  one  organized  body,  speaking  in  one  voice  with 
the  organized  bodies  representative  of  other  domestic 
sugar  producing  areas. 


Liquid  Sugar  Menace  Checked 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

One  of  the  major  projects  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  met  with  success  recently  when  the 
1936  quotas  were  established  on  imported  sirups  and 
sugar  mixtures.  For  many  months  it  had  been  appar- 
ent that  the  growing  business  of  importing  invert 
sirups  and  selling  them  to  manufacturers  in  competi- 
tion with  refined  sugar,  must  eventually  upset  the 
sugar  quota  system  unless  something  was  done  about 
it.  We  have  pointed  out  since  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  that  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
separate  quotas  for  sirups,  edible  molasses  and  sugar 
mixtures,  should  be  exercised  unless  the  Secretary 
chose  to  charge  these  importations  against  sugar 
quotas,  as  the  definition  of  "sugar"  included  this  so- 
called  liquid  sugar. 

To  present  a  complete  picture  it  should  be  stated 
that  there  were  no  such  importations  to  amount  to 
anything  prior  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  following  it 
a  considerable  business  was  developed  because  of  the 
fact  that  such  importations  could  be  brought  in 
under  Paragraph  502  of  the  Tariff  Act  and  pay  less 
duty.  Then  with  the  establishment  of  sugar  quotas 
under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  the  practice  of  market- 
ing these  liquid  sugars  was  encouraged  because  they 
were  not  charged  against  the  sugar  quota  and  there 
was  no  separate  quota. 

During  the  last  Session  of  Congress  when  various 
sugar  bills  were  up  for  consideration  Senator  John 
H.  Overton  of  Louisiana  introduced  a  Bill  (S.4560) 
in  which  he  provided  that  it  should  be  mandatory  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  separate 
quotas  for  all  sirups  and  molasses,  to  be  based  upon 
the  average  annual  quantity  of  such  sirup  and  molas- 
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ses  imported  in  the  calendar  years  of  the  period 
1931  to  1935,  inclusive.  Naturally,  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  of  such  provisions  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  Session  the  interested  parties  had 
practically  reached  an  agreement  with  the  AAA  re- 
garding such  separate  quotas.  However,  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  act  upon  any  sugar  bill,  for  the  reason 
that  the  industry  and  the  Administration  could  not 
agree,  left  the  matter  of  quotas  on  sirups  and  molas- 
ses entirely  open. 

Unofficial  figures  indicate  that  there  were  imported 
during  1935  over  9,900,000  gallons  of  invert  sirups 
and  sugar  mixtures,  and  the  importations  in  1936  for 
the  first  six  months  indicated  that  even  this  high 
figure  would  be  exceeded. 

Therefore,  we  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  effec- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
although  somewhat  belated,  whereby  on  September 
3rd,  he  established  the  following  quotas  on  the  quan- 
tities of  sirups  and  sugar  mixtures  which  compete 
with  ordinary  sugar  and  which  can  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1936: 

Quotas  in  terms  of 
gallons  of  72  per  cent 
Area  total  sugar      content 

Cuba     7,937,453 

Dominican    Republic    830,804 

Great    Britain    16,368 

Other    Foreign    Countries    0 

8,784,715 

Within  five  days  after  the  establishment  of  the 
above  quotas,  the  AAA  announced  that  the  Cuban 
quota  on  sirups  and  sugar  mixtures  had  been 
exhausted  for  the  calendar  year  1936,  all  importa- 
tions since  January  1st  having  been  counted  against 
the  quota.  Appropriate  certification  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  Cuban  quota  was  accordingly  sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  order  that  further  importations  in  1936 
would  not  be  allowed.  This  announcement  and  cer- 
tification was  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  AAA  to  stop  the  expansion  of  the  liquid 
sugar  business   definitely. 

In  this  connection  it  appears  appropriate  to  record 
here  that  the  development  of  the  liquid  sugar  business 
had  become  a  very  real  project,  both  in  Cuba  and 
in  the  United  States. 

For  instance,  a  Cuban  Decree  (Presidential  Decree 
No.  1336  of  May  13,  1936)  proclaimed  that  where 
sugarcane  was  grown  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing sirups  and  high  testing  molasses,  the  regulations 
requiring  the  payment  of  minimum  wages  and  min- 
imum prices  would  not  apply  against  the  grower 
of  the  cane.  In  other  words,  sugarcane  grown  for 
sirups  and  edible  molasses  was  placed  in  the  class 
of  salvaged  cane,  so  that  the  cost  of  production  for 
such  sirups  and  molasses  would  be  so  low  as  to  facil- 
itate underselling  in  the  United  States  market. 

Another  Cuban  Decree  (Presidential  Decree  No. 
1378  of  May  14,  1936)  proclaimed  that  sugar  manu- 
factured in  excess  of  the  factory  quota  for  exporta- 
tion, could  be  converted  into  molasses  or  sirup  and 
such  sugar  would  not  be  charged  against  the  quota 
when  marketed  as  molasses  or  sirup  that  is  useless 
for  subsequent  extraction  of  crystallized  sugar.  It  is 
very  evident  that  these  two  Decrees  were  intended  as 
an    encouragement   to   the    development   of    increased 
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production  of  sirups  and  molasses,  because  they  were 
not  chargeable  against  the  sugar  quota  and  there  were 
no  separate  quotas  for  these  importations. 

Another  example  was  an  invitation  by  importers 
to  distributors  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  that 
they  encourage  the  use  of  liquid  sugars  by  manu- 
facturers, since  such  liquid  sugars  could  be  imported 
at  a  very  attractive  price  and  delivered  direct  to  the 
manufacturer  ready  for  immediate  use.  Evidently 
the  excess  production  of  Cuba  was  about  to  be 
liquidated  in  the  United  States  in  contempt  of  and 
in  physical  violation  of  the  sugar  quota  system. 

We  commend  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
putting  a  stop  to  this  expansion.  We  must  express 
regret  that  he  did  not  do  a  complete  job  and  include 
or  provide  separately  for  edible  molasses  in  announc- 
ing quotas.  This  overlooking  of  edible  molasses, 
although  the  authority  in  the  law  for  separate  quotas 
refers  to  sirups,  edible  molasses  and  sugar  mixtures, 
accentuates  the  necessity  for  insisting  upon  the 
provisions  advocated  by  Senator  Overton  in  his  Bill. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  a  square  deal  in  sugar. 
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you  make  cane  sprups 
for  table  use: 


RE"  Ail   ET  IWl  PCD   that  the  consumer  wants  syrups  that 
E,  8Va  L  IVI  P  L  n   wiH  n<jt  «sugar»  or  ferment. 

f*  C\  M  \/  C  £3  T I T   enahles  y°u  to  make  such  syrups — -syrups  of 
O^i^VCn  I   I    I     high  density  that  win  nofc  «sugar"  and  which 

are  protected  against  fermentation. 

P"  DTIT    *s  n°t  a  chemical  nor  a  "dope".    It  is  a  yeast 
enzyme,  the  use  of  which  is  recognized  by 


We  will  supply  working 
instructions  together 
with  quotations  and 
other  information  — 
Write  us  today. 


the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (Refer  to  page  6 — Aug. 
15th,  1936,  issue,  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Bulletin, 
"Yield  and  Quality  of  Table  Sirup  from  Fresh-Cut  vs.  Old-Cut 
Sugarcane"). 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS  SPECIAL  CANE  TRACTORS 
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